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Working Together 
for MORE HOMES! 


| Read all 


Help Hurdle the 
DOWN-PAYMENT! 


about it on page 24 | 
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You can order Spokane Pine Preci- 
sion Frames (Window. Door and 
Cellar) in Mixed Cars, with assort- 
ments of Package or Lineal Trim. 
Mouldings, Lath, Cut Stock, Indus- 
trial Items. Let us quote or fill an 
order for you. 


without further fitting. 


NDMA Seal of Approval. 


That's what retail lumber dealers say. 
of frame this IS. As one dealer said, “the material is of the 
FINEST GRADE and the workmanship is PRECISION ITSELF.” 
Another said, This is not ordinary millwork. 


 — ian 
Spokane Pine Precision Weathertite Frames are made of 


choicest Idaho White Pine (Genuine White Pine) and Pon- 
M | x E D Cc A R o derosa Pine. The wood is carefully seasoned for this special 

use. Cutting and milling are done on precision machines of 
latest type. Every fitting is exact. 
Every frame, when set up, is SQUARE, ready for the sash, 
Weathertite special 
groove joints between pulley stiles, blind stops and casings. 


Standard sizes; also made to special order. 
frames with FULL TOXIC TREATMENT, branded with the 


} here is no finer frame 
than the Spokane Pine 
Precision Frame 







Members National Door Mfrs. Assn. 
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Old Age Insurance 


Can You Sell... 
A $7.50 “EXTRA” 


ON AN $8,000 JOB? 




















It costs only $7.50 extra to have all windows in 
an $8,000 house permanently protected against 
swelling in damp, humid weather or in air-con- 
ditioned homes .. . against shrinking and rattling 
in dry weather . . . against disfiguring blue stain 
and rot. 


And, for $5.00 extra, all doors in the same 
house can be permanently protected against 
warping and twisting, sticking and rattling, rot- 
ting at the sill, splitting at joints, and develop- 
ment of blue stain. 


That's why millwork and lumber dealers find 
they can easily sell WOODLIFE-protected items 
for extra profit—at the same time reducing serv- 
ice complaints and replacements to a minimum. 


Co. 


Years 


Write for complete information. 


Protection Products Mfc 


Mfrs. of PRESERVATIVE SOLUTIONS for 
Research Laboratory and Plant KALAMAZOO, 
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Every joint is weathertite. 
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And that's the kind 
It's a CABINET 
N 
Long Lake Lumber . 
Uniformly fine. always dependable, 
tongue and easy to sell, profitable to carry. Mod- 
ern mills and up-to-date equipment 
We can furnish assure super-quality production. All 
building and industrial items in 
Idaho White Pine (Genuine White 
Pine) and Ponderosa Pine. 
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Mills of Medford) |: 


The Medford Corporation offers you complete 
Western Pine Service from one large mill. Sugar oe 
(Genuine White) Pine Clears, wide and thick, of 









choice quality, carefully kiln-dried in modem de 
cross-circulation kilns. Also we can supply you ~ 
Selects with finest products in California Ponderosa Pine, 
ze - Douglas Fir and White Fir. Yard Stock, Cut 
Kiln-Dried Stock, Lath, Mouldings, Factory Items. 
Member Western Pine Association, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association a 
Medford Corporation, diecon 
poration, orecon | — 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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BEAUTIFUL 4-SQUARE WOOD GUTTERS 
OF DOUGLAS FIR- 


Offer Lumber Dealers Real Profit Item 


A wood gutter will outlive the house. It is practically 
impossible to wear out. Not only does its use avoid 
costly repairs and replacement, but it improves the ap- 
pearance of cornices of modern houses. 




















Cross sectional view showing choice It has the necessary rigidity and strength to carry 
Peto | tere ae ae weight in form of water, snow, ice, or ladders placed 
After kiln drying. poner el are proc. #gdinst it. Firmly anchored to the house, 4SQUARE 
essed to a beautiful satiny surface wood gutters lend that air of distinction which 
+ sey Mer ae Fo bem” 9 home builders are quick to appreciate. These fine 

gutters cost no more than others. That's why we 


Ask your say, “Get behind this good product. Stock it now.” 
Weyerhaeuser Representative 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING «» SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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This is a Great Country 


HEN WE THINK of industrial 

W power it is usually in terms of 

big corporations, such as General 

Motors, du Pont or General Electric; the 

concerns that symbolize America’s leader- 
ship in that field. 

But the big boys must make a place 
for the little fellows when the total values 
of industrial production are added up. 
The output of the small plants is enor- 
mous. Business men in farming areas 
are generally surprised to learn that the 
value of the State’s factory output ex- 
ceeds that of the farms. The small fac- 
tories are the answer. 


* *k 


Maybe we just haven’t been noticing ; 
but we don't hear so much about Cham- 
bers of Commerce angling for factories 
with bonuses and tax exemptions. Of 
course some of them burned their fingers 
and are afraid of anything that looks hot. 
Time was when the tramp factory was a 
irst-class racket; and no one was more 
surprised than the manager if one of these 
hounty-jumpers hit a market and began 
to pay its way. 

Plenty of enterprises that later proved 
to be the real McCoy had hard begin- 
nings and were carried through by the 
faith of the neighbors; for example, the 
Ford Motor Co. The big appeal of the 
tramp factory was the long-shot hope that 
it might turn out to be another miracle 
of this kind. 


But there’s a sounder reason than the 
outside chance of surprising a miracle for 
heing interested in these smaller plants ; 
at least if they’re well placed and well or- 
ganized. They can and do utilize labor 
and raw materials that otherwise wouldn't 
be used, and they discover markets that 
otherwise wouldn’t be found. 

Of course the cards are hopelessly 
stacked against a village garage that 
dreams of invading the national market 
with a new car. But there may be a real 
opportunity in the town for a wool-scour- 
ing plant, a poultry hatchery or a factory 
utilizing corn stalks. At the risk of add- 
ing to the burdens of our over-organized 
country, it is a sound rule to set up a 
long-range State or area program to 
guide this promotion. The normal fac- 
tors of success for such a venture are lo- 
cal raw materials, local labor and regional 
markets. New plants ought to be condi- 
tioned by local opportunities; so that 
prices can hope to carry a profit and still 
meet competition. The Chambers of 
Commerce have a service opportunity in 


American fiimberman 


studying resources and setting up pro- 


grams. 
* * 


Many men are hoping for new local in- 
dustries through decentralization. But 
decentralized industry, in the usual mean- 
ing of the term, is still largely a dream. 
It is a pleasant dream; and if it comes 
true it will help to spread and equalize 
the national income, and it may take some 
heat out of national social problems. 

But so far it isn’t making much prog- 
ress. The efficiencies of centralized mass 
production more than balance the added 
costs to the big companies of transporta- 
tion and distribution. Until engineers 
invent equally efficient machinery™ that 
does not cost so much, the small plant 
can not compete with centralized mass- 
production industries. And until that 
time comes the big plants are not going to 





“America has furnished to the 
world the character of Washing- 
ton. And if our American insti- 
tutions had done nothing else, 
that alone would have entitled 
them to the respect of mankind.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
(Completion of Bunker Hill 
Monument) 





go far with decentralizing their factories. 
The little plant can not wait for that en- 
gineering triumph and does not need to. 
It has a field and markets of its own. 


* * 7K 


There is another reason for preliminary 
study and for an area program for small 
industries. Already we have a problem 
of State trade barriers. These barriers 
appear because industries were not well 
enough planned so that natural advan- 
tages enabled them to compete on a price 
basis. 

It is true that the Federal government 
is committed to trade barriers through 
the tariff. Without arguing this national 
policy, beyond saying that the nation is a 
bigger unit with a better chance to sup- 
port and equalize the method, it may be 
stated that few people approve the idea 
of State trade barriers. In many cases 
an investigation before the industries were 
started would have shown that these in- 
dustries did not have the natural advan- 
tages of raw material and the like to get 
along without State trade frontiers. Be- 
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cause these investigations were not made, 
the consuming public within the State is 
asked to carry the burden of protection 
through higher prices. 


K * * 


State and local Chambers of Commerce 
have a genuine service opportunity in 
studying the factors of industrial success 
in this way. There is still plenty of need 
for these smaller industries; plenty of 
opportunity to utilize local labor and ma- 
terials ; plenty of realtistic hope that State 
incomes can be increased and more evenly 
distributed. Past experience with the 
racketeers may have made the Chambers 
too cautious in the wrong places. 





OU NEVER can tell what they’re 
going to dig up. This time it’s dirt 
about Benjamin Franklin. The au- 

thor of the famous “Poor Richard”’ prov- 
erbs about thrift, it seems, had overdraft 
troubles at the bank! 

During his later years Franklin had 
an account with the Bank of North Amer- 
ica; an institution chartered in 1781 and 
absorbed by the Pennsylvania Co. in 
1929. William Fulton Kurtz, the Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Co., has been 
looking over the old records. 

“The name ‘Poor Richard,’” says Mr. 
Kurtz, “might easily have derived from 
his bank account rather than from his 
almanac. He was overdrawn at the bank 
at least three days out of every week.” 


” 


* * * 


Well, there goes another one! George 
Washington didn’t put the slug on the 
cherry tree, and “Poor Richard” couldn’t 
balance his check book! But to think of 
his getting those peremptory bank letters 
and trying to find what happened to that 
$6.42 really makes him seem like a fellow 
being. Perhaps as his quill pen scratched 
over the paper he muttered to himself, 
“Always taking out of the meal tub, and 
never putting in, soon comes to the bot- 
tom. ...A man may, if he know not how 
to save as he gets, keep his nose all his 
life to the grindstone.” Franklin may 
even have wondered what irritating per- 
son had written those pious and haunting 
pieces of wisdom. 

* . © 


A log, crashing down a mountain chute 
has a lot of power; but it doesn’t accom- 
plish any good until its power has been 
converted into something useful, such as 
a house or a chair or a radio cabinet or a 
box of tooth picks. Some folks are like 
that . . . making a great splash, but not 
accomplishing anything worth while. 
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Soil of Texas Is Basis of Its 


east Texas farmers as we go into 

1940 than has been true for sev- 
eral years,’ says Elmore E. Torn, the 
Rural Rambler of the East Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Longview. “Recent 
rains and freezing weather have given a 
good season to the land, except in parts 
of the blacklands where they are still 
needing moisture. This year will be one 
when the farmer will exert every effort 
to get the best possible yield and quality 
on every acre of production. Co-ordinated 
and effective insect control will be prac- 
ticed intensively with respect to cotton, 
as infestation appears. Diversification of 
crops with livestock programs is on a 
rapid increase in both the piney woods 
and blacklands of Texas. Dairying is ex- 
panding, and new milk processing plants 
are going in.” 

Since 1935, he says, basing his calcu- 
lations on a “sampling” survey of 10 out 
of 70 counties, in the hog population—de- 
spite a decline between 1930 and 1935— 
there has been an increase of 25 percent ; 
a noticeable increase in sheep; while the 


M ORE OPTIMISM prevails among 


Trees and People Have Much 


HE FINEST stand of good timber in 
America is its young people. From 
them must come all the material for 

the future upbuilding of the nation. On 
their strength or weakness will depend its 
capacity to stand the strains and stresses 
of the coming years. 

. = 


Are their roots reaching down deep 
into the firm ground of American prin- 
ciples? Is their grain of character straight 
and true? Are they lifting their eyes, like 
tall trees, to the heavens? Are they grow- 
ing sturdy ideals of tolerance and justice 
and fair play? 

* 

What they are depends a good deal on 
us, who are no longer so young. Not 
always do they listen to our teaching; 
Youth never likes to be told. But from 
the example of our lives they are absorb- 
ing ideas, as the leaves in a forest drink 
in moisture from summer showers. 

* * 


Plant high ideals in the minds of young 
people, and you do more for the future of 
America than if you planted a forest. En- 
courage them in their work. Open the 
doors to Opportunity for them. Be not 
over-critical of their shortcomings. 


* ok 


Among our youth is the material for a 
future structure of virile Americanism, or 
one of declining influence in the world. 
Peace or war, progress or retrogression, 





gain in dairy cattle has been more than 
50 per cent, fostered by ten active 
breeder-feeder associations, and he adds 
that this gain in dairy cattle has been 
paralleled by a remarkable increase, from 
2,079 in 1937 to 6,113 in 1939, in the 
number of trench silos in use. 

He goes on to point out that farm 
chemurgy is today attracting the fancy of 
people in all walks of life, and that one 
application of it is to convert crop sur- 
pluses into useful industrial products. At 
Lufkin is the first chemurgic enterprise 
of its kind in the world, the mill which 
is taking yellow pine and making it into 
newsprint. Dehydration of the sweet po- 
tato is progressing satisfactorily at a pilot 
plant at Denton, and will afford a sorely 
needed carbohydrate cattle feed. 

On the core of Roll No. 1 from the 
Southern Paper Mills at Herty, near Luf- 
kin, the Rural Rambler printed his note 
of Jan. 27. Here, he says, there is in 
the making a white paper that challenges 
history because its production rests upon 
a continuing supply of trees grown as a 
farm crop. He therefore recommends 


individual rights or slavery to the State 
what their decisions on these ques- 
tions will be are already being determined 
by the early years of their growth as 
young citizens. 
* OK 
For today, as always, there is truth in 
the old motto, “As the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined.” 
* aK 2K 
Almost any stand of timber looks good 
from a distance of a few miles. You have 
to get closer to discover the windfalls and 
stumps and deadwood . . . also to see the 
sound, healthy trees. Same with humans. 
You can’t judge men by outward appear- 
ances; you've got to know them well to 
find their good, as well as bad, traits. 


K *K 


There may be a lot of good lumber in a 
tree that’s just fallen—but you've got to 
work on it soon, before it begins to rot. 
Likewise with a young man; a first mis- 
step may be corrected, if it is taken care 
of before it eats into his character and for- 
ever destroys it. 

a 


A rotten stump may glow at night with 
phosphorescence ; but that doesn’t make it 
a beacon light. Nor does a big front and 
a huge fortune make a man a leader to be 
followed. if his soul is crooked. 


* * * 


A hollow tree may look very imposing 
—but about all it’s good for is as a place 
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Prosperity 


that, for their value in demonstrating to 
farmers the value of conserving and har- 
vesting intelligently their forest crops, 
there be established community forests. 
He points out that the communities that 
own these will benefit from their use as 
recreational and nature study centers that 
will furnish an ideal setting for the activi- 
ties of boys’, girls’, service and civic 
groups, each of which may have a part of 
the area assigned to it; and also as sanc- 
tuaries for wild life. Mr. Torn is happy 
to report that several community forest 
projects, such as have been successfully 
operated in the East, will be started in 
East Texas in 1940, fostered by the Texas 
and Federal Forest Services; and states 
that in this region there is an immense 
area of land no longer useful for agricul- 
ture but suitable for this purpose. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to 
compliment the Lone Star State on its 
wisdom in seeking its prosperity in the 
soil and the utilization of its products; 
and to predict that such efforts will be 
a fine foundation for continuation of its 
program of industrial and home building. 


In Common 


for squirrels and bees to nest in. A busi- 
ness is great, not according to its size or 
balance sheet, but in proportion to the 
service it renders to mankind. 





The announcement that the West Ho- 
tel, in Minneapolis, Minn., is to be torn 
down brought back many memories to 
hundreds of lumbermen of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. This million-dollar 
hotel, opened in 1884, was one of the 
finest in the country, and one of the 
largest, when it went into service. James 
J. Hill, the Empire Builder, was one of 
the speakers at the opening dinner. 

Throughout its long history the West 
has been known as the lumbermen’s ho- 
tel. The Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association was organized there in 1890 
and held its annual conventions in the 
hotel until these conventions outgrew 
even the West’s large capacity. Much of 
the organizing work that brought the 
lumber industry of the Middle West to 
its present high position took place in the 
hotel. 

It is interesting to note that the North- 
western association, which had its rela- 
tively small beginnings at the West, fifty 
years ago, celebrated its golden jubilee 
recently with a record registration of 
6,397 persons. A. A. Moore, of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, who was elected presi- 
dent of the association in 1890, was 
present as an honored guest at the 1940 
convention, as was duly reported in this 
journal at the time. 
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ou Want 
To SELL It 


-SHOW It -- | 


It has been stated that the Whelan Lumber Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, enjoys an over-the-counter business—one of the most 
profitable in the Middle West. 

Krank Whelan of the Whelan Lumber Co., admits this, but 
he states he would be at a loss to account for it. 

“It all started seven years ago,” he said, “and has just kept 
on increasing.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, however, did 
notice one thing that might help to account for this unusual 
over-the-counter business. Anyone who entered that lumber 
company’s display room looking for anything that a lumber 
company might possibly be expected to sell, would be able to 
see that thing displayed. 

furthermore, Mr. Whelan admitted something else that 
coincided with the beginning of his over-the-counter business. 
The door and millwork display, the bath tile, model kitchen, 
and hardware display were built in 1933—seven years ago. 
Since then, a display island of mirrors and cabinets, an actual 








| ON DISPLAY 


At the Whelan Lumber Co., Topeka, Kan., a cus- 
tomer can see whatever he might want in the build- 
ing line. Left, above: A section of the 24 door dis- 
play rack. Center: An inexpensive bath tile and fix- 
ture display that helps to sell mirrors and cabinets 
also. Right, above: An actual overhead garage door 
installation. Through the open door can be seen an 
| island of mirrors. Lower right: Builders’ hardware. 
































overhead garage door that can be operated by hand has been 
set up in the show room. A paint exhibit has taken the place 
of the model kitchen and other changes are contemplated. The 
displays mentioned are the most electrifying, but practically 
anything else that a lumber yard might sell can be seen. 

Mr. Whelan believes that the fact the company has been in 
existence for thirty years has something to do with it. But the 
company changed hands in 1931, and the over-the-counter busi- 
ness began about 1933—about the time displays were used. 

There are, for example, 24 different styles of doors in the 
company’s millwork display rack. The bathroom tile set-up, 
while inexpensive and unaccompanied by plumbing definitely 
suggests bathroom treatment and sells soap racks, mirrors, cab- 
inets, fixtures and bath tile. When standing directly in front 
of the opening made by the colorfully blue overhead door set-up, 
the island of. mirrors and cabinets meets the eye and reflects 
light from many other items. There must be over a hundred 
different styles of builders hardware on display. 

The Whelan Lumber Company uses advertising on billboards 
along the main highways leading into Topeka. For miles these 
signs inform the motorist coming into town that the Whelan 
Lumber Company is stil! doing a big business. 

No one thing could possibly have built-up their over-the- 
counter business. But it is reasonable to assume that it could 
not have been built-up if customers were not given a chance to 
see the things they came to buy. If they also saw some other 
things, it is possible they were reminded to buy them also. 
At least they learned where to get building supplies when they 
wanted them, 
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“Count on me for co-operation in a good cause!” 
[Continued from Front Page] 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has long stood as an advocate 
of the proposition that thrift and savings are the chief stepping 
stones to safe and sound home ownership—as evidenced, for 
instance, by suggestions made in these columns that the 
Christmas Savings Club plan be adapted to the objective of 
home ownership. This journal likewise was the first to advo- 
cate the formation of Home Owners’ Clubs, also to suggest 
the accumulation of “dowries” for young married couples, to 
enable them to start out in their own homes; and in promotion 
of other savings methods having home ownership in view. In 
all these efforts, however, this journal has never departed from 
unswerving support of the building and loan associations, but 
has, rather, sought to interest lumbermen in promoting these 
local institutions as their best allies in supplying economical, 
conservative and always-available financing for deserving 
home owners; and, further, has sought always to adapt its 
suggestions to the utilization of these institutions; obviously 
a mutually advantageous relationship, inasmuch as lumber 
dealers do not claim, or wish, to function as fiscal agencies for 
accumulation of savings funds, whereas the building and loan 
(or savings) offices are organized and equipped for that 
purpose. 

Hence it is with special pleasure that we here print the story 
of a new, nationwide campaign sponsored by the United States 
Savings and Loan League, and by local savings, building and 
loan associations in hundreds of communities all over the coun- 
try. The story is based on facts gathered in a personal inter- 
view had this week by an associate editor of this journal with 
John W. Ladd, of the headquarters staff of the United States 
Savings and Loan League, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, supplemented by other editorial material—notably ex- 
cerpts from an address delivered last week by Fermer S. 
Cannon, Indianapolis, second vice president, before the North 
Central Conference of the national organization. 

“Savings and loan associations,” said Mr. Ladd, “have long 
advertised a unique plan for saving for home ownership, and 
this idea is being revived this year with renewed emphasis as 
a special savings promotion campaign. The plan has been 
named the ‘Own-a-Home Savings Club,’ and it embodies a 
strong incentive to save. There will be two classes of mem- 
berships—active and associate. The former type will be those 
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Working Together 
For More Homes 


Help Hurdle the 
Down Payment! 


savers who start from ‘scratch’ to put away money for a down- 
payment on a house; or someone who has two or three hundred 
dollars saved and decides to take a membership in an association 
and then make payments to increase it. An associate member 
is anyone who has sufficient funds for a full down-payment on 
a home, and wishes to secure advice on building and, perhaps, 
financing through the savings and loan office. 

“A person’s savings in the ‘Own-a-Home Savings Club’ will 
earn dividends of from 3 to 3% percent in most cases, but in 
some places 4 percent. While there is nothing obligatory about 
the way payments are made, members will be encouraged to 
make them as regularly as practicable, and of uniform amount. 
The money may be withdrawn at any time, and for purposes 
other than home building.” 

Mr. Ladd said that within a week or two a kit of sample 
promotional materials will be ready for savings and loan in- 
stitutions desiring to sponsor such savings clubs. To maintain 
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“We're getting married just as soon as we have the down- 
& & J 
payment saved!” 


interest of club members after they start accounts, literature 
will be issued periodically for distribution. Mr. Ladd regards 
lumber and building material dealers as vital factors in the 
new program, and is anxious to have them enlist in the move- 
ment to encourage residents of their communities to save for 
homes of their own. 

Mr. Cannon, in his address, said that stimulation of home 
ownership by starting people to save for down payments three 
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to five years ahead of building time will be launched by a 
group of savings, building and loan associations within a month. 
He detailed the plans which are being made to have “Own- 
A-Home Savings Clubs” function in hundreds of communities. 
They will be sponsored by the individual savings, building and 
loan associations, with advertising and planning aid from the 
national organization. 

Mr. Cannon pointed out that the thrift and home financing 
institutions are harking back to one of the fundamental objec- 
tives of the first associations of a century and more ago, in 
providing ways to help future home owners acquire their nest 
egg, as well as in lending them the rest of the money on mort- 
gage when they have sufficient equity. 

He said that the program was especially designed for the 
small home owner who has most difficulty in offering sufficient 
down-payment to any financing institution when he desires to 
start home ownership. The percentage of the total anticipated 
cost of the home which the prospect will aim to save as a down 
payment, will depend on local conditions and the particular 
savings and loan institution with which he is dealing. 

“The requrement for membership in the ‘Own-A-Home Sav- 
ings Club’ of any association should be based upon the fact that 
the member desires to build a home; that he will plan to pay 
into the association at certain definite times certain amounts 
of money in anticipation of accumulating a sufficient amount 
so that he may purchase a home at the end of a given period 
of time,” said Mr. Cannon. “On the basis of an accumulating 
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program in anticipation of the purchase of a home it will be 
profitable and proper that the association should arrange and 
provide a program of co-operative information to encourage 
the would-be home owner to plan carefully for the future. It 
has been my personal observation as an architect that no plans 
for a really successful home can be arranged quickly. They 
must be allowed to simmer, to be re-studied, to be re-checked, 
in order that they may be definitely known to fulfill all the ideas 
which the home owner may have in his mind. It is this kind 
of informational service to the would-be home owner which 
will make the club attractive and also assure that continuing 
interest is stimulated over a longer period of time than would 
otherwise be the case. 

“In no case do we recommend a program of accumulation 
exceeding five years. Three years at the most should be suf- 
ficient time to iron out the various problems of planning the 
home to be, and should also provide an ample period for the 
accumulation of a fund sufficient to start the building or pur- 
chase of a home.” 

Mr. Cannon pointed out that the fundamental advantage of 
the “Own-A-Home Savings Club” lies in the earning power 
of savings. While the people who are going to build homes 
three, four and five years from now are accumulating their 
down payment, their money in the savings and loan institu- 
tions will be lent out to those already buying homes and the 
interest paid by today’s borrowers will constitute earnings 
which will be credited to tomorrow’s borrowers’ accounts. 





Virginians Hold Annual 





ROANOKE, VA., Feb. 19.—The “Valentine 
Convention’”—the fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Virginia Building Material Association was 
held, here, Feb. 14, 15, and 16. The follow- 
ing officers and directors were elected: 

President—J. A. Hagar, Roberts & Hagar, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Vice presidents—R. M. Felton, South Bos- 
ton; D. C. Laughon, Pulaski; C. B. Nettleton, 
Covington; L. C. Smith, Clarendon. 

Treasurer 





S. T. Massey, Richmond. 

Executive secretary—Harris Mitchell, Rich- 
mond. 

NRLDA Director—W. A. Barksdale, Char- 
lottesville. 

Chamber of Commerce Councilor—E. S. Tal- 
bert, Danville. 

Directors—H. P. Ames, Arlington; J. G. 
Bosang, Pulaski; S. L. Burroughs, Tappahan- 
nock; A. M. Campbell, Jr., Lynchburg; Fred 
Glaize, Jr., Winchester; E. M. Hardy, Virginia 
Beach; H. J. McCaffrey, Roanoke; J. T. Love, 
Newport News; H. B. Millard, Bristol; A. P. 
Surles, Danville; B. T. Taylor, Jr., Farmville; 
and D. P. Wood, Warrenton. M. A. Has- 
Singer, Bristol, retiring president, was named 
to the advisory council. 


W. L. Vehrencamp, president of the National 
Hay Association, Mount Jackson, Va., con- 
demned co-operatives as “parasites on the com- 
munity,” and attacked such organizations for 
their alleged preferential position with regard 
to taxation. 

_E. S. Woodley, George S. May Co., New 
York City, as a public accountant, emphasized 
the importance of cost accounting and collec- 
tions, warning dealers that many businesses have 
been wrecked when only the desire for volume 
is considered. Although each firm has its own 
Particular problems, according to the speaker, 
bookkeeping should serve the fundamental pur- 
pose of providing a historic record, making the 
records subject to verification, and contribute 
aid to the management through the presentation 
of a true picture of operations. Too many 
firms, he suggested, are basing operations “on 
what happened yesterday,” instead of cost ac- 
counting. He offered the opinion that seventy- 
five percent of the failures in business are due 
to management which has not set up “safe- 
guards” around the firm’s assets. Although not 





declared that “the demand for declining work 
hours comes from the public . . . and manage- 
ment must adjust itself to this trend.” 

C. C. Barksdale, Richmond, Va., FHA direc- 
tor, stated that the greatest need in Virginia is 
to acquaint the public with the possibilities for 
home ownership under the FHA plan. He ad- 
mitted that some “red tape” is necessary. He 
justified FHA procedure by referring to the 
thirty million dollars in loans insured in the 
Virgina FHA office during the past five years. 
He remarked that “today the FHA owns only 
one piece of property in the State and that was 
a loan we should not have made in the first 
place.” The Virginia FHA office, according to 
Mr. Barksdale, received 10,978 applications for 
$47,593,777 in loans, out of which it has made 
7,832 loans, totaling $32,676,801 through Jan. 1, 
1940. 

Marie Bennett, secretary of the Florida Lum- 
ber & Millwork Association, and Alex S. Wat- 
kins, president of the Carolina Lumber & Build- 
ing Supply Association, brought greetings from 
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W. A. BARKSDALE, 
Charlottesville, Va.; 
NRLDA Director 


M. A. HASSINGER, 
Bristol, Va.; 
Retiring president 


their respective associa- 
tions to the 300 dealers 
and manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives in attend- 
ance at the meeting. 
Routine reports were 





HARRIS MITCHELL, 
Richmond, Va.; 
Executive secretary 





given by M. A. Has- 
singer, retiring presi- 
dent, S. T. Massey, 
treasurer, Harris Mit- 
chell, secretary, E. S. 
Talbert, association 
councilor to the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Craig Ruffin, Richmond, association 
director to the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Other speakers were C. I. Cheyney, 
Bailey Lumber Co., Bluefield, W. Va., who 
emphasized that successful selling pays divi- 
dends; J. S. Bryant, managing director, Asphalt 
Roofing Industry Bureau, New York City; and 
J. H. Kimball, Hingham, Mass. 

E. J. Fisher, of the National Small Homes 
Demonstration, Minneapolis, Minn., stated that 
“last year’s construction volume was the largest 
since 1930, and an increase is indicated in 1940, 
especially in the low-cost housing field.” Of 
the 1939 construction total of $3,550,000,000, 
$1,340,000,000 was for residential building, ac- 
cording to the speaker. 

An open forum on business trends and meth- 
ods was lead by J. B. Wand, Jacksonville, Fla. 
The convention, the first to be held by the as- 
sociation in Roanoke since 1928, was featured 
by a Valentine dinner for past presidents and 
a dinner-dance and entertainment. home 
building show, held in connection with the con- 
vention, occupied all the available exhibit space 
at the hotel, and revealed the latest products 
and improvements for economical home con- 
struction. 








THe FeperaL Home Loan Bank System 
provides savings and loan associations with 
the largest home mortgage credit reservoir in 
the world. 








This Yard 
“Scores In 
a 


Contest 


Third prize in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN shed and yard contest was awarded 
to the Hopkins Lumber '& Coal Co., 
Wellsville, N. Y., as officially announced 
in the Jan. 27 issue (page 41). Exterior 
and interior photographs of this com- 
pany’s new plant are reproduced here- 
with, and from the description furnished 
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Attractive front of new office and warehouse building of the Hopkins Lumber & Coal 
Co., Wellsville, N. Y. 


mill, 10-foot ceilings, which is 30 feet by 
44 feet, and in the mill are seven small 
machines, electrically equipped, direct 
driven, for handling small, special odd 
jobs. This mill consists of a planer, two 
rip saws, band saw, jointer, etc. 
Extending along the switch beyond the 
cement shed is a row of coal bins, so ar- 





Proprietor and staff (left to right): Stephen Caffo; Clarence Gaus; Leon E. Hopkins, 
proprietor; Kenneth Hopkins; Richard Jacobs; Ruth Baker; Clayton Hanks; Ralph 
Cavanaugh; Delbert Kintner; Charles Downer 


by Leon E. Hopkins, proprietor, we 
present the following excerpts: 


Our main office and shed is 62 feet 
wide at the front, for a depth of 30 feet, 
then widens to 68 feet to a depth of 90 
feet, and then widens again to 80 feet, 
with an overall length of 176 feet, double 
deck, with an 18-foot alley through the 
center, and a 12-foot alley on the south 
side, which are covered. The building 
sets back from the sidewalk 40 feet. 
* 





* * * 


extending along the track is another 
double-deck shed, 50 feet long and 20 feet 
wide. The lower floor of this shed is for 
the storage of cement, plaster etc. and the 
upper floor is open-face type, for the stor- 
age of lumber. This deck is floored over 
the space for cement. This cement shed 
is 3 feet higher than the cement driveway 
in the main alley, making it very handy 
to load trucks with cement and plaster, 
and it also comes about level with the 
floor of a box car on the switch side. 

At the west end is a double deck, open- 
face shed, 90 feet long by 20 feet deep. 

Also included on this plot is a one-story 


ranged that the coal is unloaded by an 
electrically operated conveyor. We also 
use the same conveyor to load trucks from 
the bin on orders for coal, coke etc. 

The front entrance has the appearance 
of a well designed house, with an iron 
railing in front of the main entrance. The 
main entrance is equipped with a 10x12 






















































Exemplifying the uptodate merchandising and accounting facilities of the Hopkins 


overhead door, mechanically operated. 

The main driveway has a cement floor, 
as also has the 12-foot alley on south side 
of the main shed. The alleys are wired 
with electric plugs, and we have a Gen- 
eral Electric vacuum floor sweeper for 
sweeping the alleys. This sweeper holds 
about two bushels and will take up gravel, 
mud and other refuse. It is of great as- 
sistance in keeping the alleys clean, as the 
alleys can be cleaned very quickly with 
this apparatus, which is mounted on 
wheels for easy handling. 


* * * * 


The main office is 60 feet deep by an 
average width of 28 feet, and directly 
back of this office is a receiving room 24 
feet long by 30 feet, for taking in odd 
millwork and other 1.c.l. shipments. Di- 
rectly back of this room are two sections 
12 feet by 29 feet, arranged for standing 
mouldings, casing, and base on end, hav- 
ing 72 pockets or divisions. 

On the right hand side as one enters 
the main alley, through the overhead 
door, is a storage room 18 feet by 40 feet, 
both first and second floor, for the stor- 
age of roll roofing, glass and miscella- 
neous items, such as fireplace dampers, 
cleanout doors, ridge roll, valley tin ete. 

The balance of the north side consists 
of 30 bins 8 feet by 20 feet, counting the 
upper and lower. This section runs along 


Lumber & Coal Co., Wellsville, N. Y. 
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the switch and each bin has an opening 
4 feet 9 inches by 7 feet. The bottom 
sill of this opening comes level with the 
box car so that lumber can be handled 
from a box car directly into the lower 
bin, and also directly into the upper bin. 
Every other bin opening is equipped with 
a pair of doors, and every other bin with 
a pair of French windows, thus giving 
plenty of light. ; 

Over the office and receiving room, 
which is 26 feet and 30 feet wide, by 74 
feet deep, is a large room of the same 
size, with no partitions but completely en- 
closed, with two doors leading from this 
room to the alley runway, which is 3 feet 
wide. In this room are stored all doors, 
windows, package interior trim and oak 
floorings. This room, as well as the main 
office, is heated by a hot air system, con- 
sisting of a stoker fed furnace, bin fed 
type, using either rice or buckwheat coal. 


The system is automatic, it being only 
necessary to put the coal in the bin and 
carry out the ashes. 


* * * xX 


The main office, with an average width 
of 28 feet, by 60 feet, has a 9-foot 6-inch 
ceiling height. The interior of this office 
is finished in Idaho knotty white pine 
panelling 6 inches, 8 inches and 10 inches 
wide, to a height of 8 feet. In one cor- 
ner of this main office and showroom is a 
private office 10x10 feet, finished like- 
wise. The main office and showroom is 
finished in natural color, filled, and coated 
with satin finish varnish. The private 
office is finished in mission stain, covered 
with satin finish varnish. Paint racks 
and counters are also made of knotty 
white pine and finished in the natural. 

The stairway, from the receiving room 
to the second floor storage room, is 4 
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feet wide, with an easy rise, and this 
stairway is equipped with an 8-inch board 
run up the stairway flatwise, with a cleat 
on each side of this board, forming a 
trough for sliding doors and windows and 
sash down, saving the effort of carrying 
same. 

On each side of the main entrance of 
the office is a show window platform, 3 
feet wide by 8 feet long, and 3 feet high. 
This also is made of knotty pine panel. 
The floor of one show window is clear 
oak, and the other No. 1 common oak, 
in the natural. Each show window has 
an overhead tubular light system. The 
office windows are equipped with vene- 
tian blinds, finished natural. 

The entrance to the furnace room in 
the basement is from the main alley, thus 
avoiding any dust or dirt coming into the 
main office and showroom, or the second 
floor storage room. 


Low Interest Rates, Large Lot Purchases, Indicate 
New Building Gains 


According to the thirty-fourth semi- 
annual survey of the real estate market, 
as announced by the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, Chicago, a 
414% interest rate has already become 
the commonest ‘interest rate for first 
mortgages on new, moderately-priced 
homes in 19% of the cities of the coun- 
try. The new FHA rate and other in- 
fluences have pulled the national average 
rate for home mortgages down farther 
than it has ever been before; this rate 
now at 5% is a:drop from the 6% domi- 
nant rate, in effect for many years. In- 
terest rates; the survey shows, are still 
falling in 41% of 261 cities reporting, are 
steady in 56% of the cities, and rising 
in only 3% of them. 


CAPITAL SEEKS LOANS 
IN MOST CITIES 


Supply of mortgage money is almost 
generally plentiful, more than at any pe- 
riod in the past seventeen years, with 
capital seeking loans in 81% of the cities, 
while loans are seeking capital in only 
8% of the reporting communities. There 
is an equilibrium of supply and demand 
in 11% of the cities. A year ago, 77% 
reported money supply in excess of de- 
mand, while 13% showed undersupply. 
It is estimated that the money supply for 
real estate financing remains adequate or 
in excess of available loans in 92% of the 
Cities. 


HOME MORTGAGE RATE IS MOSTLY 
5 PERCENT—MAXIMUM IS 6 


_In 54% of the reporting cities, a 
2% interest rate is the most common on 
moderately priced homes, while in only 
31% of the cities is 6% interest any 
In 16% of 


longer the commonest rate, 


the cities a 544% rate is the one most 
frequently found. A year ago only 38% 
reported that the 5% rate was the most 
common, while 43% held to the 6% rate. 
A like survey of five years ago found only 
2% of the cities having 5% interest as 
a common rate. Simultaneously, home 
mortgage interest rates have become 
nearly uniform over the country, with 
97% of the cities having no rate higher 
than 6%. Five years ago this was true 
in only 56% of the cities. 


LARGER LOT PURCHASES FORECAST 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 


The subdivision market is shown to be 
more active than a year ago in 52% of 
the cities, while it fell off in only 6% of 
those reporting. There were sixteen 
homesites purchased per 1000 families in 
the reporting cities in the first eleven 
months of 1939. This means individual 
lot purchases of vacant property, presum- 
ably for future home building. In the 
same cities, there were twelve single- 
family dwellings built per 1000 families. 
The ratio was thus 114 lots purchased for 
every dwelling built. If the rate of pur- 
chase holds good for the country as a 
whole, it means 276,000 urban lots pur- 
chased as homesites during the first 
eleven months of 1939. The Southwest 
region leads the country in home building 
rate with more than 24 dwellings built 
for every 1000 families. In the identical 
cities there were not quite 24 homesites 
purchased per 1000 families. The North- 
west, South Central and Great Lakes 
States come next in building volume with 
16 dwellings per 1000 families, but 
whereas the Northwest and South Cen- 
tral sections have 20 homesites purchased 
per 1000 families, the Great Lakes States 


report 36, the highest ratio of lot pur- 
chases shown in any section of the coun- 
try. 

Real estate prices have risen as against 
a year ago in 23% of the cities of the 
United States, that is to say, in almost 
one city out of every four, the rise 
amounting to 10% as a median. 


SINGLE-FAMILY DWELLINGS 
ARE IN SHORT SUPPLY 


Shortage of single-family dwellings is 
more prevalent than at any time since 
new home buildings got into stride. It 
is reported in 45% of the cities, as against 
34% a year ago, and only 3% now show 
oversupply. In 52% there is a normal 
supply. Shortage of single-family dwell- 
ings is most common in the suburban 
areas around metropolitan cities and in 
the smallest cities, with 71% of the sub- 
urban districts and 58% of cities under 
25,000 population making this report. Cu- 
riously enough, the same thing is true of 
apartment shortage. Regionally, the 
shortage of single-family dwellings ap- 
pears to be most frequent in the New 
England and the central Atlantic regions, 
in each of which 58% of the cities report- 
ing state they have an undersupply, and 
in the Great Lakes region, where 50% 
so report. Regionally, shortage of busi- 
ness buildings is most commonly reported 
in the Southeast, where 22% of the cities 
feel an undersupply. In the Northwest 
and the Great Lakes regions, 18% and 
13%, respectively make such a report. 

Rents for single family dwellings made 
a general advance, rising in 31% of the 
cities, stable in 58% and falling in 11%. 
The strongest tone in dwelling rents is in 
the smallest cities, with 34% of the cities 
under 100,000 population reporting rising 
rents, 





A record breaking 
crowd of 3,204 men and 
women, representing the 
lumber and _ building 
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material industry of the 
State, celebrated the 
“Golden Jubilee” convention of 


fiftieth annual on 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermens Association 
in Milwaukee on February 13, 14 and 15. 


In every respect save one the convention 
eclipsed its famous predecessors. It had the 
usual perfect blend of fun, fellowship and 
thought provoking and instructive exhibits and 
speakers that have stamped the annual meetings 
of Wisconsin lumber dealers as outstanding. It 
had an appropriate sprinkling of pageantry and 
ceremony to mark this significant milestone in 
the association’s history. It had all of the 
flawlessly smooth working order that the or- 
ganization genius of Don Montgomery gives it. 
It lacked some of the intangible moving vital- 
ity of former years that Don’s presence gives it. 

After spending months planning with infinite 
care every minute detail to guarantee proper 
observance of the occasion, and fitting recogni- 
tion of the men who have worked unselfishly 
to bring the association strongly entrenched to 
the portals of its second half century, Don 
suffered what was perhaps the keenest and bit- 
terest disappointment of his long career as as- 
sociation secretary. 

Stricken with a light fever at his home on 
Sunday, two days before the convention opened, 
and prophesying correctly that he might be in 
for trouble, he insisted on being moved to a 
room in a hotel near the convention headquar- 
ters. There, with a fever that rose to a near 
critical point twice in the next four days, he 
successfully fought off the development of a 
dangerous pulmonary condition. Unable to 
leave his bed at any time during the convention, 
he kept his finger on the pulse of the big show, 
compromised the orders of the attending physi- 
cian, cordially greeted numerous callers whom 
he insisted upon seeing, and in spite of all the 
excitement, was definitely on the mend the day 
the convention closed. 

Thus, paradoxically, the condition that dealt 
Don his greatest disappointment resulted in pay- 
ing him a greater tribute than the hundreds 
who missed his presence could have expressed 
to him, because it demonstrated a capacity to 
organize a complex program so expertly, and 
staff it so efficiently that it ran itself. 

For the exhibitors, the convention opened. as 
usual, on Monday night with a complimentary 
dinner to the manufacturers’ representatives 
who would spend the next three days demon- 
strating their products and services to the 
members. The first business session was opened 
on Tuesday afternoon by Clarence S. Walker, 
association president. 

In a short address, Mr. Walker reminded his 
600 listeners of the importance of this, the 50th 
annual convention, and said. “The spirit of this 
meeting directs our attention to the past. As 
we view the progress and change in business 
conditions of the last fifty years, we are faced 
with a forceful realization of what the next 
half century will bring. We cannot be static, 
but rather must adiust ourselves readily to the 
fluctuations of conditions and methods; change 
in kinds, grades and uses of lumber products; 
and changes in methods of selling. To-day’s 
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new methods are to-morrow’‘s ‘good old ways,’ 
and the founders of our association if active 
today, would be among the first enrolled in 
Tested Selling Methods. It is up to us to accept 
progress, and the future is limited only by 
ourselves and our own capabilities.” 

Pointing to some of the opportunities avail- 
able to-day, and particularly to the manner in 
which the association is aiding its members to 
capitalize on them, Mr. Walker concluded by 
thanking Mr. Montgomery, Mr. King, Mr. Mc- 
Dermott, and all of the association staff and 
board of directors for their fine co-operation 
during his term of office. 

Congratulatory telegrams from numerous in- 
dividuals and organizations were read. Ormie 
Lance, secretary Northwestern Lumbermens 
Association, and J. D. McCarthy, secretary and 
C. W. H. Schuck, former president, Illinois 
Lumber and Material Dealers Association were 
introduced, as were George LaPointe, and 
George W. Dulany, Jr. 

The convention was formally opened with a 
pageant directed and presented.by Ben Springer. 
The reader repeated passages from the minutes 
of the first meeting of the association held 
in 1890 at the Business Mens Club in Madison. 
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Wisconsin Retailers Celebrate 
“Golden Jubilee” at Annual 


T. A. Saunders, Milton, now Saunders Lum- 
ber Co.; Hansen, Snider & Co., Kilbourn City, 
now Hansen-Snider Lumber Co., Wisconsin 
Dells; W. J. Durham, Plainfield, now W. J. 
Durham Lumber Co., Neenah; N. Frederickson 
& Son, Madison, now Frederickson Lumber Co.; 
Horsfall & Patzlaff, Prairie du Chien, now Hors- 
fall Lumber Co.; Paul Lachmund, Sauk City, 
now Lachmund Lumber & Coal Co.; Ph. G, 
Duerrwaechter, South Germantown, now Estate 
of Mrs. Mary Duerrwaechter; C. Starkweather, 
Beaver Dam, now C. Startweather & Son, Inc.; 
Roedl, Jacobs & Hall, Beaver Dam, now Roedl- 
Jacobs Co. 

The commemorative ceremonies were con- 
cluded with the award of special certificates of 
achievement to 25 men and two women who 
have been in the retail lumber business con- 
tinuously for 50 years. 


The first guest speaker at this session was 
Billy B. Van, Newport, New Hampshire, who 
delivered an excellent composition of humor 
and sage philosophy entitled “Yankee Adaptabil- 
ity.’ Mr. Van has addressed numerous meetings 
of retail lumber dealers in the past two years, 
and has been quoted extensively in these col- 
umns. Ormie Lance then explained Home 
Magazine, its purpose, cost, makeup and _ pro- 








Left to right: 


J. E. HEATH, 
Brillion; 
Retiring Treasurer 


OTTO LIEBER, JR., 
Neenah; 
Elected Treasurer 


B. F. SPRINGER, 
Milwaukee; 
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Forty-four charter members signed the min- 
utes. As the history of the association was re- 
lated briefly, a succession of girls dressed to 
symbolize various stages of the association’s 
development made their appearance on the stage 
through the pages of a book about eight feet 
high, on one page of which were the names of 
the 44 original members, with an asterisk in 
front of each of the nine still in business. 

At the conclusion of the reading, each of the 
girls on the stage removed the paper covering 
which served as a symbol of one of the asso- 
ciation’s departments, and stood revealed in red 
skirt and white sweater. On the front of each 
sweater was a red character. Aligning them- 
selves across the stage, the characters borne by 
the girls formed “50th Year.” The curtain was 
rung down with singing of “On Wisconsin.” 
In addition to the book in center stage, there 
was a large artificial gold candle at the left, 
and at the right a huge hour glass formed with 
two carboys. 

Certificates were then awarded to represen- 
tatives of the following nine charter member 
firms who are still actively engaged in the retail 
lumber business : 


posed circulation policy, and urged dealers to 
use it. 

Following this session a Hoo Hoo Concaten- 
ation was held under the direction of the follow- 
ing officers: 

George W. Dulany, Jr., Snark,; H. B. Koerble, 
Senior Hoo Hoo; B. F. Springer, Junior Hoo 
Hoo; Edwin F. Fischer, Bojum; H. H. Hansen, 
Scrivenoter; George C. Hood, Jabberwock; 
Osear A. Mueller, Custocatian; William W. 
Craig, Arcanoper; Max Critchfield, Gurdon, 
G. C. Kuntz, Paul Tegge, E. A. Sieber, Tilers. 

Thirty one kittens were initiated. A banquet 
and floor show followed the initiation. 

The dealers’ bowling tournament held on 
Tuesday morning saw the Sheboygan-Calumet 
Lumbermens Club win the Otto Lieber, Jr. 
Cup for the second straight year with a total 
team score of-2787. Members of the team are 
Earl Kroehnke, Chilton, captain; Charles Herz- 
feld, Greenleaf; Otto Tagge, New Holstein; 
Al Wallace, Sheboygan; Charles Verboten, 
Wrightstown. Charles Herzfeld was the high 
individual scorer with 256. 


The Wednesday afternoon session drew an 
attendance of about 1,000 to listen to three 
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Record Breaking Attendance of 3204 Blends 
Serious Thought and Action With Gay Mood 


to Inspire Greater Deeds in Coming Decades 


guest speakers. The first of these was intro- 
duced after the standard opening of all sessions 
at this convention, which was a report by 
Clarence Walker of the latest turn in Don 
Montgomery’s condition. 

Douglas Whitlock, Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary-manager, Structural Clay Products Insti- 
tute, delivered his address, “New Horizons,” 
which has been heard at most of the retail con- 
ventions this winter, and which has been re- 
ported as a part of these meetings. 

The next speaker was L. C. Hart, New York, 
general sales manager, building materials de- 
partment, Johns-Manville. 

“It is our forecast,” said Mr. Hart, “that 
the potential market for the sale of new homes 
—and modernization—during the period from 
1940 to 1950, will offer the best opportunity in 
the history of our industry for the retail lum- 
ber and building materials dealer—‘who holds 
the profit line.’ 

“With medium fertility, normal mortality, and 
no appreciable amount of immigration, that 
portion of our population between the ages of 
20 and 44 is still increasing at a more rapid 
rate than our over-all population. Furthermore, 
all indications point to an all-time peak about 
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dwellings more than 10 years old, and therefor 
obsolete, as measured by present-day standards, 
who can question the unlimited extent of our 
opportunity for the next ten years?” 

The speaker then followed with a discussion 
of the social responsibility of the retail lumber 
and material dealers of the nation. 

Roy Wenzlick, St. Louis, Mo., president, Real 
Estate Analysts, Inc., using and interpreting the 
charts now familiar to those who have attended 
many of the dealer conventions during the cur- 
rent season, titled his talk “The Outlook for 
Real Estate and Construction in 1940.” As 
usual, Mr. Wenzlick was detained on the plat- 
form for nearly an hour after the close of his 
address, answering questions directed to him 
from the audience. 

The last item of business at this session was 
the report of the nominating committee, and 
election of officers for 1940, as follows: 

President—CLARENCE S. "WALKER, 
Lumber Co., Columbus, re-elected. 

Treasurer—OTTo LIEBER, JR., Lieber Lumber 
& Millwork Co., Neenah, succeeding J. E. 
HEATH, Heath Lumber & Fuel Co., Brillion. 

Director District H—HaroLtp M. BUSWELL, 
Cloverland Supply Co., Crystal Falls, Mich., suc- 


Walker 


Promptly at 12:15 
P. M., Thursday, the 
1940 exercises of the 
Royal Order of Dumb- 





D. S. MONTGOMERY, 
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Secretary 
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1950, at which time, with 56 million families, 
it will represent 40 percent of our United States 
population. 

“Our product must be packaged at the point 
of sale. Our industry is a local industry, and 
we are obliged to co-ordinate and integrate 
locally the important factors of realtor, archi- 
tect, contractor, financing agent and material 
dealer. Of these five factors, the dealer is the 
only one qualified to assume control locally if 
we are to hold ‘The Profit Line.’ 

“What, then, is the solution of our intricate 
and enigmatic problem? It can be nothing but 
the ‘Trade-Marker’ home—certified for quality 
materials, with assured high quality labor and 
efficient design, supplied to the purchaser fully 
financed on an easy payment plan. 

“Every prosperous period in our economic 
history was accompanied by the phenomenon 
of hundreds of thousands of families buying and 
uilding and remodeling homes of their own. 
Ve know now that these building wares were 
the cause of rather than the effect of these pros- 
Perous periods. 

“With 17 million families living in rented 
darters, and with 19 out of every 20 existing 





ceeding P. B. SPEAR, JR., F. P. Spear & Sons, 
Marquette, Mich. 

Director District D—E. E. HoLmstTap, Black 
River Falls Lumber & Mercantile Association, 
Black River Falls, Wis., succeeding S. E. Tay- 
Lor, Taylor Lumber Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 

Ben Springer was one of the busiest men in 
Milwaukee during the convention, being respon- 
sible for assembling and staging four shows of 
various types, and having a hand in a fifth. As 
we know show business—that part of it that has 
to do with the assembling of unrelated acts— 
success comes from ability in two essential de- 
tails. The first of these is choice of the indi- 
vidual acts on their own merits, and with due 
regard to how they will appeal to the mood of 
a given audience. The second is choice of the 
acts to provide balance and variety. Ben 
Springer is a master in doing both. 

He reached the heights with the show he 
presented at the annual banquet on Wednesday 
night. He had already scored hits with the 
pageant at the opening session of the conven- 
tion and with floor shows at the Exhibitor’s 
Banquet and the Hoo Hoo dinner. A capacity 
crowd filled the banquet hall, and registered en- 
thusiastic approval of all the acts presented. 


Bell were opened. Not- 
ably present at the long 
speakers’ table were the familiar faces of Clar- 
ence Walker, S. S. Solie and Max Critchfield, 
Notably absent was Hawley Wilbur, vacationing 
in the southwest, and of course, Don Montgom- 
ery, only half reconciled to the fate that kept 
him in bed. 

After some lively musical entertainment, D. 
P. Livingston, Park Ridge, Ill., representing 
French-Stamats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, ap- 
peared to address the Order on the subject 
“Planahome Sensation.” Planahome is a sys- 
tem of quickly demonstrating floor layout and 
proportions of a proposed home by means of 
modular blocks. It was developed by the Leech- 
burg Lumber Co., Leechburg, Pa. The blocks 
are made on a one-quarter inch scale, each 
block representing an inside area. of 5 feet, 4 
inches by 10 feet, 8 inches. There are 67 ways 
to put the basic blocks together, and for every 
way there is a roof module that will fit the 
layout. 

“Broadbottom Sees the Sunshine,” a_ skit 
written by Max Critchfield, was the next at- 
traction on the program. This skit, presented 
at a number of other conventions during the 
season, depicts the manner in which a graduate 
of “Tested Selling Methods” puts a floundering 
retail lumber concern on its feet by demonstrat- 
ing the practical effectiveness of package selling. 

“Reactometer Tests” was the title used by 
L. P. Lippincott, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Co., Chicago, to make a sound appeal for safer 
driving practice among the motorists of the 
country, and to solicit members for the “Not 
Over Fifty Club.” 

The final matter brought before the Order 
was “Low Cost Housing for the Public,” an 
address by George E. Wright, chief supervis- 
ing architect, FHA, Milwaukee. 

Officers elected by the ladies for 1940, are as 
follows : 

President—Mrs. S. S. Souk, wife of S. S. 
Solie, Solie Lumber Co., Janesville. 

Vice president—Mrs. A. M. OLSON, wife of 
A. M. Olson, Wausau, connected with the Lake 
Superior Lumber Corp., Ontonagon, Mich. 

Chairman Entertainment Committee — MRs. 
W. A. SCHNEIDER. 





A feature of the convention banquet was an 
immense replica of a birthday cake, wheeled 
into the banquet hall on a carrier, and spot- 
lighted on its course across the floor. With the 
hall lights out, 25 waiters and waitresses fol- 
lowed in procession, each carrying an ornamen- 
tal ice cream mould with a lighted sparkler, 
and stopping at the table to be served with the 
ice cream. “Happy Birthday” was played by 
the orchestra and sung by the banqueters while 
the procession was under way. 

An exceptionally interesting exhibit was 
maintained in the lobby of the convention hall 
throughout the three days. It consisted of old 
documents of the association, ancient records 
of lumber companies of long standing, and tools 
used in early day logging and carpentry. In 
a glass case was an exhibit of convention badges 
dating back to the first badges used by the as- 
sociation. 
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Needles 
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pen Door to 





Inset: Has package of needles in hand ready 
for appearance of housewife 


Right: Lead-getter presents his needle gift to 
housewife and starts conversation 


One canvasser for prospects, entirely 
inexperienced in the lumber and building 
material business, and hired because he 
was inexperienced, visited 1866 homes, 
and obtained 355 prospects of which 188 
were converted into customers who added 
a total of $36,657 worth of plus business 
for his company in less than one year. 
The company is the Lieber Lumber & 
Millwork Co., Neenah, Wis. The break- 
down of the above figures is as follows: 

41 new roof prospects of which 19 were 
sold for $2277 ; 24 new sidewall prospects 
of which 11 were sold for $2401; 59 re- 
modeling prospects of which 42 were sold 
for $3400; 81 paint prospects of which 
32 were sold for $794; 114 fuel prospects 
of which 72 were sold $2439 worth of 
coal; and 36 prospects for new homes, of 
which 12 were sold for $25,346. 

It is interesting to note from these fig- 
ures that 19 percent of all calls netted 
prospects, and that ten percent of all calls 
and 53 percent of all prospects netted 
sales. Of chief significance is the fact that 
these sales were pure plus business, so- 
licited on a non-competitive basis, and 
created where otherwise, in a great ma- 
jority of cases at least, they would not 
have been developed. 

Getting leads to develop into customers 


Left: Lead-getter raps at door of home owner 
whose name he has on call list for the day 


is a subject that interests every alert re- 
tail lumber dealer with a full line of 
building materials to satisfy every need 
of the home owner or home _ builder. 
Various forms of direct mail and news- 
paper advertising—display and classified 
—are used with good results. Open house 
celebrations and parties to which towns- 
people and farmers are invited prove ef- 
fective in many communities. Lately, 
some dealers have made surveys of their 
towns, delegating someone from the or- 
ganization or employing an outsider to 
walk or drive through a town, noting 
exterior building deficiencies. This pro- 
cedure with respect to roof conditions 
netted one dealer a prospect list large 
enough to warrant organization of a roof- 
ing application department. Other dealers 
have applied it to the problem of getting 
painting jobs, repair work, garage con- 
struction, etc. 

The survey procedure is good, but it 
limits the dealer at the start, and to a 
large extent, later, to prospects for work 
on house exteriors. Such surveys do not 
reveal conditions on home interiors. It is 
true that in developing a prospect for 
exterior work, that the dealer’s salesman 
gets inside the house, and thus has an 
opportunity to sell other improvements, 


Lumber Sales 





It does not follow, however, that if the 
exterior of a home apparently needs no 
improvement or maintenance work that 
the interior needs none. 

Otto Lieber, Jr., energetic president of 


the Lieber Lumber & Millwork Co., 
adopted the Johns-Manville Guild plan 
of selling package homes and home mod- 
ernization and maintenance several years 
ago. At that time he instituted a system 
of semi-annually surveying Neenah and 
Menasha with two salesmen, one driving 
a car, and the other noting building defi- 
ciencies and the addresses of the proper- 
ties. This system was continued until 
recently. With the semi-annual survey 
complete, addresses were checked {tor 
owners’ names, and the names in tum 
were checked with the records of the local 
credit bureau. A substantial number o! 
productive leads were thus obtained. 

However, after several such surveys 
the exterior conditions of all the homes 
in both towns were pretty well known, 
and the number of leads from successive 
surveys began to diminish. Mr. Lieber 
recognized also that he was perhaps get- 
ting only about half the leads he could 
get if he could find a way to get his lead- 
hunters inside the houses. 

His solution was to employ a man 0 
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a straight salary basis to canvass from 
door to door for leads. 

“We had no precedent to go by in the 
lumber business,” said Mr. Lieber, “and 
when we decided on the house-to-house 
lead getter, we were experimenting. I 
don’t mean by this that we turned the 
man loose to figure out his own salva- 
tion, or that we had no definite plan of 
operation. Our plan was complete. What 
we did not know was what results we 
would get and what changes we might 
have to make in the plan. 

“Mr. Simcox, eur door-to-door man 
obtains a daily work sheet from me in the 
morning before he starts out. This is a 
sheet with the names and addresses of 
all persons living in a given city block, or 
in sparsely built communities, two or 
more blocks. There is space after each 


name and address for Mr. Simcox to 
write a brief report of his call. Mr. Sim- 
cox did no selling whatever. Later we 


changed that.” 

A lot of thought was given to pro- 
viding Mr. Simcox with some inexpen- 
sive gift to offer the housewife. Numerous 
small items in the lumber yard were fin- 
ally discarded in favor of a package of 
needles. Offering the package of needles 
to the housewife at the door, Mr. Simcox 
leads the conversation to building needs 
as rapidly as he can, tactfully calling at- 
tention to some exterior building need 
such as a paint job, roof job, minor repair 
to a porch or stair, or possibly storm win- 




















dows or screens. If the conversation can 
be started along one of these lines, he 
gains entry to show pictures of installa- 
tions or samples, and once in, can usually 
find some interior need to discuss also. 
Lacking an exterior need with which to 
gain entry, he suggests kitchen remodel- 
Ing, interior painting,. insulation and 
other items, and can usually gain attention 
With one of them. 

At the end of the day he turns in his 
call sheet, and this with leads coming to 
the desk ‘and by means of the telephone 
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during the day is laid on Mr. Lieber’s 
desk. The next morning Mr. Lieber ar- 
ranges on his desk some pink forms. 
These are sales assignment sheets by 
means of which the leads of the previous 
day are assigned to the seven outside 
salesmen, four of whom work out of the 
Neenah yard, and three out of the Apple- 
ton yard. The leads are divided evenly 
among the salesmen as nearly as possible. 

The plan worked out very well for sev- 
eral weeks until it became evident that 
the number of bona fide leads secured by 
Mr. Simcox were too great for the time 
the salesmen had to follow them. They 
ranged all the way from minor cash sales 
to new homes and remodeling projects. 
Something had to be done to slow Mr. 
Simcox down, and permit the salesmen 
to catch up, then to adjust his work to 
the abilities of the sales force to stay even 
with him. 

“To do this,” said Mr. Lieber, “we de- 
cided to let Simcox sell one line himself. 
We selected paint for several reasons, one 
of which was that many cash sales could 
be made on the spot, and the goods de- 
livered the same day. The number of 
good leads Simcox was getting amounted 
to as many as forty on some days. 

“We had the salesman who sells us 
paint take him around for two or three 
days, and educate him with regard to 
various kinds of paint and their applica- 
tions and uses. Now, he sometimes sells 
as much as thirty or forty dollars a day 


Shows housewife stucco 
failure noted before he 
rapped at door 


Finds archaic kitchen 
inside—interests house- 
wife in two jobs 
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in paint and brushes. The surprising 
part of the whole thing to us is the num- 
ber of home leads he gets. Even now in 
the early winter he is turning in two or 
three new home leads a day. The new 
plan is cheaper, more thorough and much 
more profitable than our old plan of sur- 
veying the town-twice a year.” 

Recently Mr. Simcox has been turned 
loose on the sale of stokers. He also in- 
stalls them. These added duties have 
placed the number of leads and the time 
the salesmen have to follow them in bal- 
ance. All of the salesmen in the Lieber 
organization work on a salary basis, 
predicated on an annual quota. Each 
salesman gets a bonus for exceeding his 
quota. Sales totals for each salesman are 
posted at the end of each month, and thus 
each one knows exactly where he stands 
at all times. 

“The salesmen are free to spend their 
time as they please,” said Mr. Lieber, 
“and each one works in the manner best 
suited to his individual talents. They 
know what is expected of them, and they 
know where they stand at all times. We 
have contests from time to time when we 
are pushing some particular seasonal line, 
and the winner gets a nice prize.” 

Emmett Wood, the salesman who won 
the roofing sales contest conducted in 
the early fall, was the winner of a bowl- 
ing ball, case and shoes. That was a con- 
test which carried a thrill for Mr. Wood 
and the runner-up. At closing time on 
Saturday evening Mr. Wood was second, 
with no conceded chance to win. The con- 
test closed at midnight that day. During 
the evening Mr. Wood, like all of the 
other Lieber salesmen, never licked until 
the final second of the game has been 
played, racked his brain for the name of 
one of his prospects who might be sold 
that night. About eight o’clock in the 
evening he got an idea, called on the pros- 
pect, and got his name on the order blank. 
It is probable that the last minute sprint 
that gave him the prize, afforded Mr. 
Wood a greater thrill than the actual 
prize itself, 









PittsBuRGH, Pa., Feb. 
19.— The thirty - third 
annual convention of the 
Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 





J. R. EVANS, 
Donora, Pa.; 
President 





ciation of Western 
Pennsylvania was held, 
here, Feb. 7, 8, and 9. 
The importance of sales- 
manship was emphasized and optimistic expres- 
sions for 1940 business were given by all speak- 
ers. Frank L. Duggan, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, stated that “much 
depends on the unpredictable turn in Congress, 
and the war picture, but due to the large ex- 
isting market for home repairs and home build- 
ing, I feel retail lumber dealers can look for- 
ward to more business in 1940; and there should 
be a stimulus to investment in private housing 
projects which we sorely need.” 





Resolutions adopted at the meeting included: 


The recommendation that the limit of Sec- 
tion 3, Title I of the National Housing Act 
be raised from $2,500 to $3,000 (the time and 
rate of discount be allowed to remain the 
same) inasmuch as this limit is required to 
meet climatic conditions, calling for neces- 
sary foundations, insulation and adequate 
heating systems; that the association is op- 
posed to the program enacted by the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, because of its 
un-American, wasteful and discriminating 
policies in removing property from taxation, 
placing the burden for the collection of rents 
upon Governmental agencies, and retarding 
the desire of citizens to own their own homes. 


L. W. Darr, Ligonier, Pa., president of the 
association, presided at the business sessions. A 
welcome from the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers Association was offered by S. R. 
Coey, president of this group, and from the 
Pittsburgh Association of Lumber Salesmen by 
E. B. Shew. 

In an address, “Fundamentals,” J. Z. Holl- 
man, The Celotex Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
emphasized the importance of dealers having a 
fundamental knowledge of their business on 
which to pyramid enthusiasm, personality, 
authority and influence. “We need knowledge 
and faith in our business,” he said, “to get going 
again. Knowledge to become influential and 
directly responsible for building, and faith in 
ourselves and things we are doing and in this 
country of ours, to succeed.” 

Philip Mooney, field engineer for the Medusa 
Portland Cement Co., Cleveland, Ohio, spoke 
on the subject, “Answering the Customers Ques- 
tions on Concrete.” He stressed the importance 
of keeping concrete warm and wet, and ex- 
plained the importance of temperature control 
during hardening. “At seventy degrees tempera- 
ture, three days are required for regular cement 
to harden, and one or one and a half days for 
fast reacting cement,” he said. 


Manufacturer-Dealer Co-Operation 


Douglas Whitlock of the Structural Clay 
Products Institute, Washington, D. C., pointed 
out that the building industry is localized; one 
in which the finished product is brought to- 
gether at one point and put together at one 
point, serviced by a local industry, the retail 
lumber dealer; aided by other factors such as 
the contractor, architect, realtor, and lending 
institution. “The manufacturer,” he said, “is 
duty bound to furnish the dealer all the infor- 
mation possible about his products in a way 
which will be useful to the dealer and to the 
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Western Pennsylvania Dealers 


Put Emphasis on Salesmanship 


consumer. It is then up to the dealer to ac- 
quaint himself with the product so that he can 
explain its uses to the consumer and see that 
it is used properly.” 

A motion picture, “Modern Machinery’s Place 
in Yard and Mill,’ was presented by W. Ross 
Stevens, sales supervisor, DeWalt Products 
Corp., Lancaster, Pa. 


The Capitalistic System 


Dr. Bruce R. Morris, department of eco- 
nomics, Washington & Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, Pa., outlined his views on the meaning 
and future of capitalism. “Capitalism,” he said, 
“consists of the purpose of system—the techni- 
cal means of production, motive in force, and 
the co-ordinating force—an economic system 
serving as a mode for providing for material 
wants animated by a definite spirit, regulated 
and organized according to a definite plan and 
applying a definite technical knowledge. Each 
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economic system has the same purpose, but a 
different method of arriving at the goal.” Capi- 
talism, according to Dr. Morris, believes in the 
essential worth of the individual, but it cannot 
flourish without the existence of Democracy. 
Capitalism follows the rules of efficiency, per- 
manency, and honesty. 

The place of a Government in such a 
scheme should be only to do those things 
which it can do better than the individual. 
Government can remove profits from unfair- 
ness and monopoly, protect individual rights, 
regulate harmful industries, and run social 
welfare industries, he said. He predicted a 
future for capitalism if this system is per- 
mitted to work, but offered the opinion that 
it will not be thus allowed. We have to con- 
sider that businessmen are not willing to 
abide by decisions of the market, and we all 
want monopoly in things we buy and sell. 
The real issue today in the future of capital- 
ism and the battle ground of the next elec- 
tion is in this question of the relationship 
of Government to business. 


“Simple Formula for Making a Sale,” was 
the subject of an address by J. E. Magnus, sec- 
retary, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chi- 
cago. ‘“Salesmen are made and not born,” Mr. 
Magnus said, “even though there are certain 
personalities in salesmanship that are contagious. 
The average merchant spends too much time 
complaining about his competitor, instead of 
applying sensible methods to his own business. 
Three elements in making a sale, according to 
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Mr. Magnus, include the fact that there must 
be a consuming public for the product, a sound 
product to sell, and proper sales effort must be 
exerted. Discussing the latter point, he said: 
“Inasmuch as eighty-seven percent of what we 
retain comes from visualization, we should have 
some kind of a demonstration to emphasize the 
quality points of our product, be sure to talk to 
the right man, and then follow the process of 
suggesting, proving and persuading. The pros- 
pective customer must see a benefit.” 

R. E. Saberson, trade promotion manager, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn., de- 
scribed salesmanship as “The Missing In- 
gredient in the Lumber Yard,” in presenting a 
worthwhile address, emphasizing the matter of 
application of intelligent effort in the right 
place. A complete summary of Mr. Saberson’s 
address, given in somewhat similar form before 
the annual meeting of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, recently, appeared 
on page sixty-two of the February 10 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


How to Make 1940 Prosperous 


. A. Currey, New York City, president of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, spoke on the factors involved in mak- 
ing 1940 a prosperous year for the lumber in- 
dustry. He urged that everyone oppose further 
restrictions on business, inasmuch as the politi- 
cal, economical and social changes, which have 
already taken place, are going to be perma- 
nent in some form and are going to cost money. 
He advised dealers to carry a well balanced 
stock of lumber, to watch credits more closely 
than ever, and to be particularly watchful of 
operating costs. “Building codes,” he said, 
“should be brought up-to-date in order to give 
lumber a square deal. It is evident that we 
have a right to expect 1940 to give us close to 
the same volume of business as 1939, depending 
directly upon the promotional effort which we 
put forth.” 

Briant Sando, sales and advertising consult- 
ant of New York City, in an address, “Selling 
Yourself and Your Goods,” succeeded in mak- 
ing his enthusiasm for selling an epidemic. 
“Know people and how they live, and you can 
sell them,” he said. He offered the following 
five fundamental rules of salesmanship applying 
to all kinds of business. 

1. Don’t sell the steak, sell the sizzle. The 
sizzle is the biggest selling point in any ar- 
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ticle—the main reason why the prospect will 
ever buy. Find the sizzles and use them— 
they are in everything you sell. 


2. Don’t write—telegraph! Words are like 
sunbeams—the more they are concentrated, 
the more they burn. After the sizzle, don’t 
write—telegraph—get the prospect’s attention 
and do it in the fewest possible words. 
Words that don’t help make the sale, hinder 
the sale. 

38. Say it with flowers. Most selling sen- 
tences work better when backed up with ap- 
propriate action. Take your strongest sizzles 
and write opposite each one what you expect 
to do when you say it. Provide action that 
makes your prospect see, hear, and smell it. 
After you have found your sales sizzle, and 


expressed it telegraphically, say it with 
flowers. 
4. Don’t ask “if,” ask “which.” Always 


give the other fellow a choice between some- 
thing and something else—never between 
something and nothing. When you ask a 
prospect point blank “Are you interested” he 
may say “no.” Ask “Shall I make the call at 
6 or 8 tonight” not “When shall I come 
over?” Ask him which he wants, where he 
wants it, how he wants it, not IF he wants 
it. Whenever some one offers an objection 
don’t argue with him but say very simply 
“Why?” Once that fellow starts selling you 
on why he can’t buy something you have to 
sell, you have him behind the 8 ball. 
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5. Watch your bark. Your voice is the 
carrier of your message and even though you 
have the finest sizzle in the world, you de- 
liver it telegraphically, dramatize it, and ask 
the right question, the sale will still flop if 
your voice is flat and your face is that of 
an old sour-puss. Smile at people and they 
will smile at you. Low pressure selling is 
here—the kind that hooks your interest with 
question marks and not exclamation marks. 
How you say it is as important as what you 
say. “Don’t think so much about what you 
want to say but what the other fellow wants 
to hear. Don’t talk so much about what you 
want to sell but what the other fellow wants 
to gain by doing business with you.” 


Following a humorous and impromptu disser- 
tation by Jacques Willis, C-W Plywood Corp., 
Chicago, W. H. O’Brien, field engineer for the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
pointed out that “standards” play an important 
part in a dealer’s business. He cited the prog- 
ress which the industry has made since the 
days when grading rules for lumber were un- 
known, dimensions were not a matter of re- 
finement, and when moisture content was not 
given any consideration. Recent revisions of 
the grading rules for Southern Pine, according 
to Mr. O’Brien, are further steps in the stand- 
ardization of lumber, providing a basis for 
stressing greater dependability in lumber. The 
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specifications now make it possible for the archi- 
tect and engineer to compare, on a technical 
basis, the properties of wood joists with com- 
petitive products. The use of grades and specifi- 
cations for dwellings and similar structures 
provides better construction and make for im- 
proved competitive conditions, because the range 
of the quality of material furnished has been 
narrowed and a more uniform product obtained. 
“Grade-marking of lumber offers the best means 
of convincing architects, contractors and home 
builders that our industry has dependable stand- 
ards and can assure them that they will re- 
ceive the kind of material which we claim will 
do a better job for a countless number of uses,” 
he concluded. 


Officers were elected as follows: 


President—J. R. Evans, Donora Lumber Co., 
Donora, Pa. 

First vice president—W. E. Ahlers, Ahlers 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second vice president—W. D. Thom, Jean- 
nette Lumber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

Treasurer—G. P. Textor, Textor 
Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Secretary—R. F. McCrea, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NRLDA Director—George N. Glass, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Cc. of C. Director—W. F. 
Wilmington, Pa. 
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Spotlights South’s Forest Opportunities 


31L0x1, Muss., Feb. 19.—The sixty-fifty an- 
nual meeting of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation was held, here, Feb. 1, 2 and 3. It 
stands out as one of the most constructive in 
recent association history. Emphasizing the in- 
dustrial opportunities and possibilities inherent 
in the intelligent management of the south’s 
forest resources, the meeting highlighted major 
problems to be solved and progressive lines of 
action leading to a new forest economy for the 
southland. In this picture, control of forest 
fires, development of new markets for wood, 
measures to encourage industry and farmers in 
permanent timber growing, and strengthening 
of State forestry took foreground positions. 
Held jointly with the Mississippi Forestry 
Association, the meeting drew foresters, indus- 
trialists and laymen from some_ twenty-five 
States. Each day’s session was punctuated with 
a field trip. 

Among the resolutions passed at the final 

session of the meeting, Feb. 3, was one de- 
claring : 
Uncontroiied forest fires to be the greatest 
single factor responsible for the devastation 
and understocked conditions of the forests 
of the nation and calling upon Congress to 
amend the Clarke-McNary Act to authorize 
an annual appropriation of $9,000,000 to help 
States and counties provide more adequate 
protection for the productive forest lands of 
the country. 


_James G. K. McClure, president of the asso- 

ciation, opened the meeting as chairman of the 
morning session, Feb. 1. He introduced 
Henry T. Crosby, president of the Mississippi 
Forestry Association, who welcomed the 
representatives to Mississippi and the south. 
Mr. Crosby set the pitch of the meeting by 
pointing out some of the opportunities better 
management of southern forests offers to young 
men and women in the way of increased farm 
income and industrial employment. As a back- 
ground for later discussion, Captain I. F. El- 
dredge, director of the Forest Survey of the 
South, United States Forest Service, gave a 
graphic summary of the south’s wealth of forest 
resources. 

Frank Heyward, director, Southern Pulp- 
wood Conservation Association, gave a com- 
Prehensive appraisal of the current drain upon 
southern forests resulting from forest fires. The 
speaker stated, forest fires are destroying ap- 
proximately seventy percent as much timber as 
Is being cut in the form of forest products. 
_ Dr. John P. Shea, United States Forest Serv- 
ice, who has just completed a six months’ study 


cf the piney woods people, presented his find- 
ings. “We have here in the south,” Dr. Shea 
said, “an agrarian group whose culture pattern 
favors woods burning because of long standing 
custom. He recommended establishment of 
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centers as meeting places and sources of recrea- 
iton and education. Through these centers the 
people could be led to activities that would 
divert the motives for woods burning into more 
constructive channels and at the same time 
would improve their impoverished lot. 

The meeting, Feb. 2, was opened by Henry 
T.. Crosby, president of the Mississippi For- 
estry Association, who described briefly the 
activities of his association. He was followed 
by J. B. Snider, former Lieutenant-Governor 
of Mississippi, who outlined the legislative pro- 
gram which leaders of that State are presenting 
to the present session of the Mississippi legisla- 
ture. A paper by M. L. Wilson, assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture, asserted that any sub- 
stantial extension of Federal aid to the States 
should be conditioned upon greater activities 
and expenditures by the States and private 
land owners. 

F. L. Livingston, manager of the agricultural 
extension division of the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., and a newly elected director 
of the AFA, pleased his audience with a rapid 


fire talk on the possibilities of “Industrial Re- 
search as a Market Finder for Wood.” 

Citing the fact that the chemical industry 
as a whole spends almost two percent of its 
income on chemical research and has forged 
ahead despite of the depression, and that all 
manufacturing industry spends one-half of 
one percent on research, Mr. Livingston said 
that the logging and lumber industry stands 
out in unfavorable contrast in that its en- 
tire expenditure for research, the bulk of 
which is provided by Governmental appro- 
priations, is less than one-tenth of one per- 
cent of its income. As a chemical raw ma- 
terial, the utilization of wood, Mr. Livingston 
said, is only partially explored and there is 
no reason why with more adequate support 
of research, new products and new _ uses 
should not in the future provide as large a 
source of income as lumber does today. 

The concluding speaker of this session was 
H. M. Seaman, chairman of the conservation 
committee of the Southern Pine Association. 
Speaking on “Business Aspects of Forest Man- 
agement in the South,” Mr. Seaman described 
the growing trend toward permanent forest 
management by southern pine land owners and 
the more important business and management 
problems which they must solve. 

The final session of the meeting, Feb. 3, was 
presided over by Julian F. McGowin, W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. Speakers 
included W. M. Oettmeier, Superior Pine Prod- 
ucts Co., Fargo, Ga. Speaking on the subject 
“Can Private Forestry Pay Its Way in the 
South,” Mr. Oettmeier said that enough in- 
formation is now available to say that “private 
forestry in the south not only can pay its way 
but actually is paying its way where it is 
being applied. Its most important handicap he 
said, and the one doing more to hinder the 
practice of private forestry from becoming the 
south’s most important industry, is uncontrolled 
forest fires. ; 

Speakers agreed that one of the greatest 
handicaps to the growth and larger service of 
States forestry departments has been and still 
is failure of the Federal Government to recog- 
nize the importance and magnitude of the 
States’ fields and to channel Federal co-opera- 
tion through their agencies. 

Vice presidents of the American Forestry As- 
sociation for the ensuing year include Roderic 
Olzendam, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; and on the board of directors, among 
others, are P. R. Camp, Camp Manufacturing 
Co., Franklin, Va.; W. B. Greeley, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle; Wash., John 
W. Watzek, Crossett-Watzek-Gates, Chicago. 
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Manufacturer and Retailer Have Common Aim 


In an address before the recent annual 
meeting of the Indiana Lumber & Build- 
ers Supply Association, P. A. Bloomer, 
president of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, traced the history of the distribu- 
tion of lumber from the time long ago 
when actual consumer purchases were 
made at the mills, on down through the 
years to the present unit building service 
of the modern dealer, with his supply of 
lumber manufactured and graded accord- 
ing to recognized and uniform standards. 

Mr. Bloomer dealt at length with the 
manufacturer’s obligation to the dealer, 
in that the latter keeps an open mind to 
the changing desires of the public, and 
points out to the manufacturer added uses 
for lumber. 

He decried the practice of the “gypsy 
trucker” in selling the product of irre- 
sponsible, ill-equipped mills, many of 
which operate in disregard of the Wage- 
Hour law, and are unacquainted with 
proper seasoning methods. Retailers, ac- 


cording to Mr. Bloomer, who are hon- 
estly trying to protect their interests, as 
well as those of the public, will sell only 
properly seasoned lumber, guarding jeal- 
ously the reputations they have estab- 
lished for fair treatment, and dependa- 
bility of their products. 

In explaining the details of proper sea- 
soning and correct moisture content for 
the various uses of lumber, he cited the 
protection afforded the dealer and the 
consumer through the use of SPA grade- 
marked lumber, which also carries the 
identifying mill number. “Grade mark- 
ing,”’ he said, ‘clearly indicates who ships 
the lumber ; establishes the responsibility 
of the association which has assumed 
guardianship of the grading practices; 
and enables the dealer to offer his cus- 
tomers a certified article which sharply 
distinguishes it from ‘just lumber’.” 

The SPA, according to Mr. Bloomer, 
in response to requests from dealers and 
others, revised some of its grading rules 








Timely Tip for Dealers 


The carpenter shop of the Harris Lumber Co., Loveland, Colo., is at a 
corner of the yard, and this street intersection position is made an adver- 
tising asset. The side of the building facing the street carries a message. 





put over in two words, “Stop! Renting.” 


painted in bright colors, making the latter stand out prominently against 
the white background of the building. The sign is still further in keeping 
with the location of the building, as a regular traffic “Stop” sign is there, 
indicating a through street. George Harris, head of the lumber company, 
states that the signs on the carpenter shop are changed often enough to 
avoid monotony, thereby making the advertising more effective. 


The house and the sign are 











during the past year. The grade and 
texture of dimension were improved ; the 
too wide selection in No. 2 boards was 
eliminated. The new No. 1 board, more 
limited as to defects, is a grade which 
can be sold at not too high a price over 
the old No. 2 grade. 

Mr. Bloomer mentioned that in order 
to acquire first-hand knowledge of the 
wishes of dealers, a committee represent- 
ing SPA manufacturers will make a tour 
of retail yards. He predicted that bright 
days are ahead for the retail lumber in- 
dustry, despite opposition in some parts 
of the country that would do away with 
the present distribution setup, in ex- 
change for socialistic co-operatives which 
advocate “production for use, not for 
profit.” 





Home Selling Is a Local Job, 
Says Retailer 


The opportunity for a return of full 
national prosperity through nationwide 
remodeling and house-building activity 
can be powerfully stimulated by the ener- 
getic leadership of lumber dealers, de- 
clared Don A. Campbell, lumber dealer 
of Lebanon, Ky., and former president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, in a talk before the [Illinois 
lumber dealers at their annual State con- 
vention in Chicago on Feb. 7, reported in 
preceding issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 

“Housing is a national problem but 
house-building is local,” said Mr. Camp- 
bell. ‘We will never sell any goods to 
‘the people’ as a whole. Our sales are 
always made to an individual, and build- 
ing a home is a local undertaking. There 
is no such thing as a national building in- 
dustry, because building is a local matter. 
It is largely determined by local employ- 
ment and economic conditions and it is 
dominated by local preference as to archi- 
tecture, finishes, and styles.” 

Mr. Campbell continued, “It is our job 
as lumber dealers to prove to the buying 
public that the home of today is one they 
can afford; that it can be bought on easy 
terms ; and that it represents more house 
for the money than ever before. We can- 
not sit back and wait for the people to 
come to us. This day in which we are 
living demands creative selling, direct 
contact with the consumer and a person- 
nel so equipped that it can go out and do 
this job.” 
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Office of Manager E. W. Templeton, of the Oberlin, Ohio, branch of the 

Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co., after interior modernization of the plant last 

spring. Note the walls of knotty pine plank, and ceiling Johns-Manville 12-inch 
tiles. See view of display room on this page 


A CORRECTION 


In an illustrated item appearing on 
page 39 of the Jan. 13 issue of the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, referring to Gregg & 
Son, Nashua, N. H., the statement was 
made that said firm—long known as one 
of the pioneer millwork manufacturers 
of the East--also was a retailer of lum- 
ber. We have since been advised by 
Gregg & Son that they are strictly mill 
work manufacturers, and in no way en- 
gaged in the retail lumber business. We 
are, therefore, glad to make this correc- 
tion, so that no one will retain a wrong 
impression concerning the activities of 
above firm. 





Extensive Remodeling Done by 
Michigan Concern 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Feb. 19. — The 
Webber-Baysinger Lumber Co.'s plant 
here is completing extensive remodeling 
operations, which include the removal of 
28 millwork machines from first and sec- 
ond floors to a new section on the second 
floor, and other alterations and rearrange- 
ments to provide more efficiency. The 
third floor is to be used exclusively for 
storing of kiln dried birch, oak and other 
trim. New flooring is also being laid on 
the first floor, and new electrical wiring 
is being installed throughout the building, 





Up-to-date Quarters Help Make Business Gain 





In concluding his talk to the Illinois 
dealers, Mr. Campbell urged them each 
to cooperate with his competitor, saying : 
“He is never as bad as we think, and 
you'll find that he is just as anxious to 
make a success as you are. Co-operation 
in an action word, and it cannot be made 
effective without action on your part. 
Housing the nation is our job, and we 
should enthusiastically endorse it, be- 
cause pride of home ownership is one of 
the strongest of all civilizing influences.” 





How to Build a Fireplace 


On fireplace building, probably the 
most complete text available is ‘Build 
Your Own Fireplace,” by a Texan, P. 
W. Miegel, which is an 11x8-inch book 
of 64 pages in tough paper cover. Its 
notable feature is its wealth of diagrams 
that show practical details that the man 
doing a job must know. Location, open- 
ings in walls and roof, foundation, hearth, 
arch, pit, crane, dampers and accessories 
are the subjects of brief chapters, as are 
all the different materials that may be 
used, and instructions are given for mix- 
Ing, coloring and finishing these, and 
even for erecting chimney scaffold. The 
heok comes at $1. 
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This picture reflects in part the interior modernization, last spring, of the 
Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co.'s plant in Oberlin, Ohio. On this page there also 
appears a view of modernized office of the manager 
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to provide for operation of all machinery 
by electricity. Several new pieces of ma- 
chinery are being installed on the first 
floor. 

The company has been in_ business 
since October, 1938, and during the past 
year erected thirteen houses in Menomi- 
nee and Marinette, Wis. W. O. Bay- 
singer and Peter L. Webber are owners, 
having established the business in the 
former L. E. Gibout sash and door mill. 





Looking Back, and Ahead, 
Dealer Boosts Home Building 


We don’t know from what source the 
Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis., dug up the antique here 
reproduced, but- anyway, it served as an 
effective attention-getter in a big adver- 

















tisement which the above firm recently 
carried in its local newspaper, emphasiz- 
ing “Buy Your Own Home Week” ob- 
served in Waukesha Feb. 11 to 18. The 
cut here reproduced appeared in top left 
corner of the advertisement, and was bal- 
anced in lower left corner by a small cut 
of a modern home, captioned “1940,” 
whereas reference to the antique was 
made at the beginning of ad in these 
terms: 

“Back in 1892, Palmetier & Abell 
Lumber Co. supplied building materials 
for homes such as this one. Now we 
carry all the recognized lines of lumber, 
building materials, paint, roofing, mill- 
work, in fact everything that goes into 
the new and better homes of 1940.” 

In a box within the advertisement the 
company prints its “platform” or state- 
ment of principles, beginning : 

“The Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co. 
believes whole-heartedly in home owner- 
ship. It wishes to pay tribute to the 
men and women who own their homes, 
for among them one will find the most 
substantial citizens of a community—the 
men and women who have a real stake in 
the town, city or village in which they 
live.” 

The advertisement proceeds to empha- 
size the importance of good construction 
and good materials, assuring builders that 
only dependable materials are carried in 
the Palmetier & Abell yard. 

The advertisement tied up nicely with 
local observances of “Buy Your Own 
Home Week,” which was given consid- 
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erable publicity in the local newspaper, 
and so is a good example of a lumber 
firm alert to take advantage of local hap- 
penings to add interest to its advertise- 
ments. 


Sale of 35 Stokers Provided 
Market for Screenings 


Three years ago the coal shed of the 
Rosenthal Lumber & Fuel Co. in Crystal 
Lake, Ill., contained 150 tons of screen- 
ings which didn’t sell at a satisfactory 
pace for $6 a ton. Now, there is scarcely 
ever more than a few tons of screenings 
on hand at any time, and the fuel brings 
$8 a ton or 3314 percent above its former 
price ! 

The answer? Stokers. 

“We had quite a problem here with 
such a quantity of fine coal and it kept 
accumulating at a rate much faster than 
it moved out,” said Paul Rosenthal, co- 
owner of the business. “We decided 
to take on a line of stokers, knowing 
that if we sold enough of them our prob- 
lem would be solved. Around twenty- 
five stokers of the bin feed and ash 
removal type have been disposed of at 
an average price of about $350, and ten 
of a cheaper line added two years ago 
have been sold. Our coal yard is kept 
clean now, and we give the credit to the 
stokers we have marketed.” 

All of the automatic furnace equipment 
sold by the concern is installed and 
serviced by Mr. Rosenthal’s son, Robert, 
and another employee. They are able 
to keep close tab on the stokers and their 
performance through their weekly visits 
to empty the small ash receptacles. This 
feature of the servicing deserves men- 
tion. When a ton of screenings is sold 
to a customer who purchased a stoker 
from the Rosenthal company, he is told 
that for 75 cents additional the ash cans 
will be emptied once a week. Thus the 








Customers interested in stokers are able to watch this one in operation in the basement 
of the lumber company's office building. The top of the bin on the right was left open 
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last obstacle between the home owner and 
complete independence of heating worries 
is removed, and the sale of stokers is 
aided through their being placed in very 
favorable comparison to work-free gas 
and oil burning furnaces. 

Persons interested in stokers have an 
opportunity to see one in operation in 
the basement of the lumber company’s 
office. The demonstration possible 
through having one installed is worth a 
half day’s explanation of a stoker’s func- 
tioning. One of the less expensive stokers 
sets in the display window to the left 
of the entrance for easy exhibition. 

Coal sales of the Rosenthal Lumber & 
Fuel Co. form approximately 25 percent 
of the total business volume. In 1939 
between 65 and 70 carloads of fuel were 
disposed of, and it is expected that fully 
as much will leave the yard this year, 
Advertising is carried continually in the 
Crystal Lake weekly, and stresses stokers 
and fuel during the autumn months. 


Unusual Woods of World 
Found in Texas Com- 
pany's Stock 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 19.—It is doubt- 
ful whether there are more than a dozen 
lumber companies in the entire country 
which carry as complete a_ stock of 
unusual woods as the Alexander Schroe- 
der Hardwood Lumber Co. in this rapidly 
growing city. The concern was a pio- 
neer in introducing tropical woods to this 
section, and is able to furnish almost any 
type, whether rare or common. 

Among the unusual woods in the firm’s 
warehouses are ebony, gaboon from 
Africa, white holly inlay, lamoa, lemon- 
wood from Cuba, lignum vitae, locust, 
magnolia, mulberry, pecan, persimmon, 
rosewood, satinwood veneers from India, 
teak, and dark red bataan from the 
Philippines. 
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a small part of the company’s lumber 
stock, which includes all the better known 
woods also. Another specialty at the 
yard is the variety of boat lumber, which 
includes the guaranteed plywood, Resn- 
prest, which has been used by boat build- 
ers in many sections. 

For the past six months the Schroeder 





concern has occupied new quarters. The 
buildings are finished in natural cypress 


and the sheds in Wolmanized yellow 
pine. The interior walls of the offices are 
paneled in a well-blended assortment of 
woods, including Philippine and Nicara- 
guan mahogany, red, black and sap gum, 
character-marked oak and ash, magnolia, 
pecan, sycamore, redwood and_ knotty 
pine. 





Dealers, Builders, Farmers, to 
Study Rural Structures 


St. Paut, Minn., Feb, 21.—The an- 
nual Farm Structures Conference, which 
is attended by building material dealers, 
builders and farmers, will assemble at the 
University of Minnesota farm school here 
on March 1. Among those scheduled to 
speak are C. T. Bridgman and H. W. 
Jones of the Structural Clay Products 
Institute, Ames, Ia.; C. G. Widseth, agri- 
cultural field representative for the Port- 
land Cement Association; D. G. Ander- 
son, Wood Conversion Co., William 
30ss, professor emeritus of agricultural 
engineering, and several members of the 
University of Minnesota faculty. Speak- 
ers’ subjects will include “Trends in De- 
sign of Farm Buildings,” “A Simplified 
Method of Proportioning Concrete,” 
“Deterioration of Concrete by Peat and 
Alkali Waters,” “Moisture Condensation 
in Homes,” “Farm Machinery,” “Heat- 
ing, Lighting and Plumbing,” “Fireproof 
Barn Construction,” “How to Install In- 
sulation,” and “The Building Program of 
the Future.” Programs have been ar- 
ranged for two-days’ sessions. 





THE RAILROADS in 1939 expended $1,237,000,- 
000 for maintenance of equipment and right-of- 
Way, an increase of nearly thirteen percent, 
compared with the preceding year. 
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Interesting Display in Office of 
a Lumber Dealer 


There is little question about the fact 
that the retail lumber and building in- 
dustry affords great possibilities for dis- 
plays, if a dealer exercises the cerebrum 
and cerebellum a little and mixes in a 
dash of imagination 
and two pinches of 
ingenuity. Such an 
attention - arresting 





Mounted on one of 
the solid wood pan- 
eled walls is a case 
about six feet long 
with a glass front to 
protect the display. 
The case has a light 
background, making 
the contents stand 
out sharply 





exhibit is on one of 
the walls of the of- 
fice of the Tolleston 
Lumber & Coal Co. 
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in Gary, Ind. The exhibit dramatizes the 
life of a pine tree. In the lower left cor- 
ner is a square of cardboard with some 
seeds glued to it; a seedling is shown, 
then a tree when about fifteen inches tall, 
and a branch of a mature tree with cones. 
Cross sections of the species at different 
ages complete the biographical display. 





Gives Dealers Encouraging 
Forecast for Current Year 


Increases of 15 percent in residential 
building and 50 percent in industrial con- 
struction during the current year, as com- 
pared with 1939, were forecast by L. C. 
Hart, general sales manager Johns-Man- 
ville Co., in an address Feb. 12 at a 
conference of salesmen and _ material 
dealers from 20 States and three Cana- 
dian provinces in the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J. “Residential build- 
ing,” he predicted, “will increase 15 per- 
cent, with about 520,000 new dwellings 
this year, according to the best available 
evidence. Industrial construction — will 
increase more than 50 percent over last 
year. The building industry is leading 
the way in the upturn.” 


“Young Blood” to the Fore ---Retail Com- 
pany Adopts New Policy, Creating 
a Junior Board of Directors 


Hackensack, N. J., Feb. 19.—In 
keeping with the progressive policies that 
have long characterized the Comfort 
Coal-Lumber Co., one of the largest East- 
ern retailers of lumber and allied lines, 
announcement is made from the com- 
pany’s general offices, in this city, of the 
inception of a new idea in company plan- 
ning and administration—nothing less, in 
fact, than the creation of a Junior Board 
of Executives, which will have a real 
voice in initiating and administering 
policies and programs. 

Clearly stated by President Hiram B. 
Demarest Blauvelt are the scope and 
functions of the newly-created junior 
board, as follows: 

“Some companies are beginning to feel 
that it is decidedly healthful to a business 
enterprise to permit the younger exec- 
utives of a concern to participate more 
widely in the formulation of company 
policies, the initiation of new or construc- 
tive programs, and the wider responsi- 
bilities of management. Pursuant to this 
modern, progressive trend, we take great 
pleasure in announcing the appointment 
of some of our coming younger men to a 
‘Junior Board of Directors,’ whose privi- 
lege and duty it will be to meet regularly, 
at their own call, pass resolutions and 
make recommendations to the Senior 


Board of Directors regarding matters of 
policy, merchandising and management. 

“For the year 1940 the following jun- 
ior executives and 


department heads 


have been appointed to constitute such a 
Junior Board of Directors: Ernest W. 
Lemnitzer, credit manager; Fred F. 
3rickmann, manager stores and_ fuel 
sales; S. Peter Carlson, manager build- 
ing materials department; Edward A. 
Mahler, controller. The chairmanship of 
the Junior Board of Directors shall ro- 
tate among the members composing the 
board, while E. A. Mahler is, ex-officio, 
permanent secretary to the board. 

“Meetings of the Junior Board of Di- 
rectors are subject to the call of any in- 
dividual members of the board. This is 
a new departure, with very few prece- 
dents in American business concerns, but 
a step which we feel is in the right direc- 
tion of offering a wider scope of author- 
ity, responsibility and initiative to the 
younger men of our company.” 

The announcement was made follow- 
ing the holding of the company’s 43rd 
annual meeting, in its general offices at 
123 Anderson Street, Hackensack, at 
which the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, Hiram B. Demarest Blau- 
velt ; vice president and treasurer, David 
D. Bellis; vice president and general 
manager, Richard E. Greenip; secretary 
and controller, Edward A. Mahler; as- 
sistant treasurer, Ernest W. Lemnitzer ; 
assistant secretary, S. Peter Carlson. 

Also elected, as directors, were: David 
D. Bellis, H. B. D. Blauvelt, R. E. 
Greenip, M. D. Blauvelt, E. A. Mahler. 
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Success of Western Pine Promotion, 
Skilled Merchandising Attuned to Changes in Consumption Trends and Backed 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 17—That the Western 
Pine Association has just completed one of the 
most successful years since its organization 
could not be doubted by any one who attended 
the sessions of its annual meeting, here, Feb. 15. 
Swift Berry, well known Sugar Pine operator 
from Camino, Calif. was chosen to succeed him- 
self and lead the organization for the second 
successive year. Vice Presidents elected were 
John R. Gray, Spokane, Wash., general man- 
ager of Diamond Match Co. operations in 
Washington and California, and J. G. McNary, 
McNary, Arizona, president Southwest Lumber 
Mills, Inc., and past president National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. 

Members of the Western Pine Association 
are justly proud of their efficient organization 
and its achievements throughout the past several 
years when practically all industries have faced 
terrifying odds. 

Because the manufacturing units of this or- 
ganization are widely scattered over the great 
expanse of country in the western inter-moun- 
tain district between Canada on the north and 
Mexico on the south, the association is divided 
into many districts, each with its own sectional 
organization which holds meetings during the 
year, and each district is represented by a di- 
rector on the board of the association. Import- 
ant standing committees whose collective mem- 
bership represents a large proportion of the 
total membership of the organization work 
faithfully throughout the year and their policies 
as approved by the directors are carried out by 
a competent and adequate staff headed by S. V. 
Fullaway, Jr. manager of the association. 

lor two days preceding the annual meeting of 
the board of directors the various committees 
conferred on their respective subjects and their 
reports were made to the board of directors for 
approval. 


Prestige of Western Pines Increases 


The atmosphere of the meeting Feb. 15, was 
progressive, forward looking, and hopeful. Al- 
though the past year was disappointing in 
profits, particularly for the first eight months of 
the year because of low market prices prevail- 
ing and ever increasing costs, it nevertheless 
justified the feeling that Western Pine industry 
was making progress with improved volume, 
improved products and manufacturing methods, 
and an increased prestige and preference for its 
woods. The accomplishments, trend, and statis- 
tical position of the industry during the past 
year were reviewed, and plans made for an even 
more aggressive campaign during the coming 
year. Legislative matters, traffic conditions and 
freight rates were considered in their relation 
to the industry. The results of the association 
research department and trade promotion work 
were both reviewed with such satisfaction that 
these activities were given increases in the 1940 
budget and will be expanded this year. 

A number of years ago Albert Hermann, engi- 
neer and technical adviser on the association 
staff, started a small research department and, 
as the intervening years have passed, the im- 
portance and achievements of this department 
have impressed themselves upon the members 
who have come to regard it with great en- 
thusiasm and have endorsed its work with in- 
creased appropriations. This year when Hal 
Dixon, as chairman of the research committee, 
delivered his report recommending increased 
facilities. and staff and appropriations therefor, 
W. C. Geddes of Winchester, Idaho, as a di- 
rector from the Lewiston district, immediately 
moved the approval of the board, which was 
unanimously given without further discussion. 
Formerly, Mr. Geddes for a number of years, 
headed the association research committee and 


has always been a staunch supporter of its 
activities. 

Not only will the above expansion be carried 
out, but upon recommendation of a special com- 
mittee, with J. F. Coleman as chairman, the 
association staff was authorized to acquire a 
new building to house the expanded laboratory 
facilities. 


Pay Tribute to Deceased Members 


At the opening of the general meeting on the 
morning of Feb. 15 the first thought and act 
was for those of the Western Pine industry 
who have passed on to the great beyond during 
the year. President Berry called on W. 
Griffee, assistant manager of the association, 
who read a tribute and brief sketch of the in- 
dustry connections of the following: 


J. P. MeGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane, C. H. Daggett, Ewauna Box Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore., C. A. Webster, Stock- 
ton Box Co., Stockton, Calif. Robert D. 
Moore, Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., E. J. 
Grant, Algoma Lumber Co., Algoma, Ore., 
Frank N. McCarthy, Oregon Lumber Co., 
Baker, Ore., Norman Y. Stoddard, Lamm 


Lumber Co., Modoe Point, Ore., C. O. Breece, 
Jr., George E. Breece Lumber Co., Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, Herbert Enhorning, 





SWIFT BERRY, J. G. MecNARY, 
Camino, Calif.; MeNary, Ariz.; 
President Vice president 


Enhorning & Harrison, Susanville, Calif., 
D. S. Gamble, Gamble Lumber Co., Brewster, 
Wash., E. C. MacGregor, Boise-Payette Lum- 
ber Co., Emmett, Idaho, Joseph E. Cola, 
Michigan California Lumber Co., Camino, 
Calif. The members stood silently in respect 
for their former associates. 


President on Distribution, Wage Law, 
Forestry 


In his brief introductory remarks to the meet- 
ing, President Berry quoted the oft-repeated 
statement that the lumber industry is said to be 
the most individualistic of all vocations, and 
said: “I would not have Western Pine industry 
otherwise. Yet it is possible and desirable that 
individuals should act in unison in those affairs 
which can best be handled as a group.” 

As usual Mr. Berry’s opening remarks were 
brief and he left the details of reports to com- 
mittee chairmen and staff members. He particu- 
larly commended the district meetings for their 
effective association work. 

Mr. Berry also touched on some of the prob- 
lems which the industry should strive to solve, 





including as quite important the matter of dis- 
tribution policies which, however, he said was 
a problem that each individual operator would 
have to handle himself, pointing out however 
that the association would play its part by keep- 
ing the members informed on conditions and 
practices. 

He told of the association’s belief that the 
Wage-Hour Law should be amended to make 
it more workable and said that C. L. Isted, 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., will represent 
the association at conferences with other 
regions and the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association in Washington. He called 
attention to the importance of the forestry 
hearings that have been held, because there is 
very likely to be proposed legislation on forestry 
methods. 

Western Pine industry entered 1939 in good 
statistical position. The year proved to be one 
of good volume with the industry’s shipments 
about 15 percent above those of 1938. How- 
ever during the first eight months of the year 
realization was on an unprofitable basis. Now 
in 1940 the industry finds itself still in a strong 
statistical situation with market conditions 
about the same as last year. However an open 
winter with prospects of an early spring indi- 
cates that each operator should use caution not 
to build up heavy stock surpluses. 


The report of Truman Collins of Pondosa, 
Ore., treasurer, showed the association’s finan- 
cial affairs to be in an excellent condition. 


Secretary Reports on Marketing 


Secretary-Manager S. V. Fullaway, Jr., titled 
his report as “The Western Pine Industry 
Protects and Expands Its Market by Co- 
operative Efforts.” 

Mr. Fullaway, in reviewing the promotional 
undertakings of the association during the past 
five years, commented on the intense competi- 
tion which characterizes present-day business, 
stating that: 


Products, such as those of the Western 
Pine industry, go forward or lose ground, 
depending largely upon the inherent worth 
of the product, the standard of manufacture 
and services maintained and upon the con- 
sumer knowledge and acceptance of the 
product. The industry, he said, has spent 
one and three-quarters million dollars dur- 
ing the past five years, fifty percent of 
which has been devoted to trade promotion 
and research activities, 33-1/3 percent pri- 
marily to service activities, and the balance 
to support of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Inasmuch as the activi- 
ties of the latter are approximately one-half 
in the trade promotion field, it can be said 
that about sixty percent of the money spent 
has been directly to hold and expand mar- 
kets. 

The direct promotion work for Western 
Pine has included well selected advertising 
media, read by more than eight and one- 
half million people. Sound motion pictures 
have been shown to audiences totaling 550,- 
000 persons, and more than two million 
pieces of promotional literature have been 
distributed. Almost 20,000 consumers, speci- 
fiers, and distributors have heard the story 
of Western Pine through individual discus- 
sions with promotional field men. Approxi- 
mately 100 Western Pine exhibits have been 
shown at retail conventions and home shows, 
and the two major exhibits at the Golden 
Gate and New York Worlds Fairs were each 
visited by well over a million people. 

Each month an average of three thousand 
inquiries for information and _ literature 
have been handled by the association, and 
publicity articles featuring Western Pine 
have appeared in periodicals and newspapers 
at the rate of two hundred each year. 
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Research Brings Expanded Programs 


by Improvements in Product as Result of Research, Kept Sales Above Average 


In a field of research, there have been sub- 
stantial developments according to Mr. Full- 
away, including further improvement in season- 
ing, minimum standards for the treatment of 
millwork, and determination of the suitability 
of the Western Pines for heavy duty flooring 
and for railroad uses. 

In the field of service activities, to which are 
devoted forty percent of the association’s co- 
operative expenditures, are included grading 
statistics, forest engineering, traffic and indus- 
trial relations. Grading work, for example, in- 
volves each year some 300 re-inspections, is- 
suance of about 800 lumber certificates, and 
seventy grade marking jobs in the consuming 
territory. More than four thousand grade mark- 
ing stamps were in use during 1939, as com- 
pared to 300 in 1935. 

Each week the association releases industry 
statistics to some thirty publications and fur- 
nishes_ statistical information to banks, rail- 
roads, institutions, and Government agencies. 
During the five-year period, almost 600,000 pub- 
lications have been distributed; more than 100 
publicity articles obtained, numerous articles 
and radio talks prepared, and many meetings of 
technical and commercial groups attended. 


Statistics Prove Promotion Is Successful 


Specific facts, which indicate that the promo- 
tional efforts are bringing results, are shown 
in the following summary, Mr. Fullaway said: 


During the year 1934, shipments by the 
Western Pine industry were fifty-two per- 
cent of those for the year 1929 as compared 
to forty-four percent for all softwood ship- 
ments in the United States. For the year 
1939, Western Pine shipments were ninety- 
five percent of those for 1929 while ship- 
ments of all softwoods were only seventy- 
five percent of the 1929 total. Another com- 
parison shows that in 1934, the Western 
Pine industry shipped 20.4 percent of the 
total softwoods. This proportion has since 
increased each year until in 1939 it was 21.8 
percent. 


United Effort Has Improved Conditions. 


J. M. Brown, president of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., after listening to 
the reports of the manager and treasurer, called 
attention to the remarkable progress the asso- 
ciation has made in the last several years and 
the standing it has attained among trade asso- 
Ciations, particularly among lumber industry 
organizations. In order to bring out some of 
the comparisons showing the increase and 
scope of some of the association’s activities, he 
called on Walter Neils as a past president who 
had served in times when the association was 
on a smaller scale. Mr. Neils in turn called on 
others who have been active in the association 
work, among whom was Walter Leuthold, 
president Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, 
Wash., president of the association in the 
early days of the depression, who expressed 
himself as taking much pleasure in the associa- 
tion’s progress and excellent accomplishments. 

. Hennessey, manager of McCloud River 
Lumber Co., McCloud, Calif. stated that this 
record exemplifies the fact that by all work- 
ing together lumber manufacturers can effect 
an improvement in conditions which is necessary 
if they are to survive. - 

A perusal of the statistical position of the 
Western Pine industry, summarized by W. E. 
Griffee, assistant secretary-manager of the as- 
sociation, set forth in striking manner the de- 
tailed facts upon which members of the industry 
base their approval of the Western Pine As- 
sociation record and confidence in the future of 
their industry under such leadership. 


During the decade since the depression, ac- 
cording to Mr. Griffee, the Western Pine region 
has faired relatively better, as far as volume is 
concerned, than any other branch of the lumber 
industry; shipments during 1939 being slightly 
over ninety-five percent of the 1929 shipments, 
while the industry, generally, shipped less than 
75 percent and a neighboring West Coast group 
of mills but 68 percent of its 1929 volume. 


All during this time, he said, the Western 
Pine industry had ample plant facilities, yet 
investors thought enough of the industry’s 
performance to add further to the capacity 
which was in operation during 1929. 

Of the 4,683,000,000 feet of lumber cut in 
1939, over 800,000,000 feet or 17.5 percent was 
cut by plants which did not operate prior 
to 1930. Mills which accounted for nearly 
600,000,000 feet or 11.5 percent of the 1929 
production have passed from the picture. 
The survey, on which these figures are 
based, is not exact, as it does not take into 
account the heavy investments in improved 
dry kilns and remanufacturing facilities, but 
does indicate an increase of around 6 per- 
cent in lumber producing capacity during 
the past ten years. 


Explains Recent Consumption Trends 


In Mr. Griffee’s opinion, several broad trends 
in lumber consumption, as well as effective trade 











S. V. FULLAWAY, Jr. 
Portland, Ore.; 
Secretary-manager 


H. R. DIXON, 
Spokane, Wash.; 


‘Research" 


promotion and research programs are partly re- 
sponsible for the better showing of the industry 
and should contribute toward its progress. 


From 1912 to 1928, the period during which 
much of the Western Pine industry was 
developing, he said, there was a big slump 
in rural construction. Our industry felt the 
loss in these markets, but benefited sub- 
stantially from an increase in consumption 
for sash, door and millwork manufacture, 
increase in urban residential construction, 
as well as an increase in the use of West- 
ern Pine for boxes and crates. So, alto- 
gether, national lumber consumption fell 7.5 
billion feet between 1912 and 1928—but the 
Western Pine industry expanded its sales 
and prospered, at least moderately during 
most of these years. Also while other woods 
were losing two-thirds of their export mar- 
kets, the soft pine exports of about 40 mil- 
lion feet were as large in 1939, as in 1929. 
Railroad purchases also dropped, but it is 
quite possible that within the next few 
years, the increased use of heavy duty pine 
flooring for terminals and car decking will 





help bring our sales to railroads back to the 
volume enjoyed during the twenties. 

The one group of uses in which lumber 
very nearly held its own in 1939, as com- 
pared with 1929, was that of building and 
construction. Consumption for building 
dropped only three percent or some 18.5 to 
18 billion feet. Furthermore the lumber in- 
dustry moved this volume for building con- 
struction in spite of the fact that the esti- 
mated number of new non-farm residential 
units dropped from 509,000 in 1929 to 460,000 
in 1939. There was a slight increase in 
single family homes from 316,000 to 332,000. 
Also a large percentage of the residential 
construction in 1939 was of small homes and 
in smaller communities than in 1929, both of 
which factors favor lumber construction. 


According to Mr. Griffee, the volume of sales 
has become more and more closely tied to the 
fluctuating curve of residential construction. 
Western Pine’s share of this market seems to 
be fairly well assured, at least for the next few 
years, provided promotion and sales efforts are 
not diminished, he said. Prefit Ponderosa Pine 
windows are taking back some of the markets 
which were lost to competitive casements dur- 
ing the twenties, and there is a gradual in- 
crease in the use of factory made frames of our 
woods, displacing carpenter-made frames of 
other woods. In conclusion, Mr. Griffee men- 
tioned an encouraging trend which is noticeable 
in all three major softwood producing regions 
—a continued decline in ratio of stock to ship- 
ments. Our average, he said, after rising from 
46.5 percent before the depression, increased to 
71.8 percent in 1932, but was backed down to 
less than 40 percent of the year’s shipments for 
1939. The great increase in dry kiln capacity, 
faster transportation and closer attention to 
the supply-demand relationship has made pos- 
sible this reduction, in spite of the dealers’ tend- 
ency to expect the manufacturer to carry stocks 
for them and ship on twenty-four hours’ notice. 

M. T. Owre, of the association staff, reviewed 
in detail the social security statutes and their 
implications. Mr. Owre’s statements were re- 
ceived with great interest and his hearers gained 
a much clearer insight into many of the prob- 
lems they face in connection with laws and 
regulations of this nature. 


Discusses Outlook for Forestry 


Under the subject forest conservation, G. F. 
Jewett, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Spokane, 
reviewed national forestry conditions. Mr. 
Jewett recently attended many of the forestry 
hearings. He devotes much of his time to the 
subject of forestry, in which he is very in- 
terested. 

Looking back over a resumé of meetings and 
programs of national forestry for the past two 
decades, Mr. Jewett said that he found the pro- 
grams in 1919 very similar to those of the pres- 
ent, although there are now some important 
differences. He stated that the possibility of 
private forestry has greatly increased since that 
time, and that national forestry today seems to 
be facing the position of an economy of plenty. 
The national hearings by the Congressional 
committee on forestry have not been completed 
nor has the Government program been fully 
presented. There is evidence to the effect that 
Forest Service plans are for large scale acqui- 
sition. Strict Government regulation is the 
most serious threat. 

Mr. Jewett expects as a probable result of 
the Congressional hearings that there may be 
some legislation which will increase Govern- 
ment funds for fire and insect prevention. Also 
the hearings may result in a better understand- 
ing of the lumber tariff situation, and the pos- 


(Continued on Page 58) 








J. R. Brown, manager of the J. M. 
Brightbill (Inc.) yard in* Elizabethtown, 
Penna., tells of an incidental service done 
him by the FHA. 


There are a good many “plain people” 


in Mr. Brown’s area. In Pennsylvania 
this phrase means Mennonites, Amish, 
River Brethren and members of several 
other religious sects. These are thrifty, 
hard-working people ; most of them farm- 
ers, though numbers do live in towns. 
These people manage to live withdrawn 
from the world, minding their own busi- 
ness, living much as their fathers did; 
something of an achievement in these 
restless times. Drive through certain of 
the Pennsylvania valleys of a Sunday, 
and you'll see them in their traditional 
black costumes going to church. At least 
one sect is restrained by religious disci- 
pline from driving cars. They'll be rid- 
ing in square-topped buggies. This de- 
partment has seen little girls a dozen 
years of age outfitted in black bonnets and 
long black skirts; cute as huckleberries. 
Mr. Brown has known these people all 
his life, but even he was surprised to 
learn, rather by chance, that many of 
them got along with old and none too 
comfortable houses, not because they 
didn’t want or couldn’t afford better, but 





Office (left) of John H. Myers & Son, at 
York, Penna., is a stately house on a resi- 
dential street; and nearby display building 
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An example of 
"Pennsylvania 
Dutch" barn with 
overhang for shel- 
ter on south side 





because they were frightened out by the 
fairly complicated business of getting new 
houses built. Getting abstracts brought 
up to date, insuring titles, applying for 
building permits, making plans conform 
to zoning ordinances, submitting to in- 
spections of the work, complying with 
water and sewer regulations and the like 
seemed to them mysterious and even 
threatening things. They did not under- 
stand the reasons; thought they were im- 
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The — Elizabethtown 
(Penna.) Planing Mill 
is a big and modern 
plant that handles 
much native lumber 
and does contracting 





pudent regulations laying them open to 
exploitation. Rather than go through 
with it, they gave the whole thing up 
and lived in the houses they had. 

The FHA of course has to do with 
loans and, in the second instance, with 
making sure the plans fit the neighbor- 
hood and the owner’s needs. It sets stand- 
ards of materials and of workmanship. 
All of these things help to make sure the 
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loan is a sound one. But since these 
things are somewhat new and unusual, 
the FHA has had to conduct a great cam- 
paign of publicity to acquaint the public 
with them and with their reasonableness. 


Finds What Public Doesn’t 
Know About Yard 


The plain people of Elizabethtown did 
not especially need loans, for they had 
the money or could get it from friends. 
But FHA publicity has served to reas- 
sure them about the business of build- 
ing. The great Federal Government was 
telling them that the regulations were 
reasonable, and were intended to safe- 
guard the owner’s investment and _ his 
rights. So while Mr. Brown has few jobs 


covered by FHA loans, he has quite a 
number, including several among the 
plain people, that really were created by 
FHA publicity and its reassurances. 

This has a bearing on one part of retail 
publicity we’re too apt to forget or over- 
look. It will serve to introduce a letter 
from an Ohio dealer. “I’ve been doing 
business on my present location for thirty 
years,” he writes. “And doggoned if I 
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Mid-Eastern: Practices Change 


As Home Building Grows More Complicated, All 
Kinds of Informative and Reassuring Publicity Are 
Indicated -- Selling Houses Rather Than Lumber 


didn't find three personal friends and fel- 
low lodge members who didn’t even 
know where my yard was located! That 
was a jar, so I got to wondering what 
else about my business my own friends 
didn’t know. I found eight or ten who 
not only didn’t know I had a roofing ap- 
plication department, but were not sure 
| even carried roofing. I found plenty 
with the sour idea that building a house 
is an open invitation to all kinds of 
racketeers; some who thought the only 
way to finance a hcuse was through a first 
mortgage covering not more than 50 per- 
cent of the cost, with the whole note ma- 
turing in four or five years. They’d heard 
of the FHA but thought it regulated 
freight rates or wages and hours. Know 
how I found out these things? Well, I 
tried a house-to-house canvass for remod- 
eling. The questions and statements the 
canvassers brought back gave me a lib- 
eral education in how little my fellow 
townsmen knew about my services or the 
general business of building and _ repair- 
ing houses. I don’t take anything for 
granted any more. This town has been 
getting a lot of news and information 
from the ground up. Some of the best 
jobs I’ve sold these past two years were 
to people who admitted they had been 
afraid even to think of building until I 
butted in as tactfully as I could and gave 
them some elementary facts.” 


One Yard Works Through 
Contractors; Other Contracts 


Mr. Brown has good contractor con- 
nections and prefers to work with them, 
so he takes no contracts. The Elizabeth- 
town Planing Mill, however, located in 
the same city, does contracting as a mat- 
ter of course. P. W. Hoffer tells us that 
the company will take all or any part of 
a contract, as the owner wishes. This 
is a big and modern plant; one that evi- 
dently followed an old eastern custom of 
getting a start, many years ago, in the 
manufacture of special millwork, and then 
gradually working into retailing and con- 
tracting. The company handles some 
quantities of native lumber, and so has 
kilns and re-manufacturing equipment. 

And while we’re on the subject of the 
lapses and blank places in the public in- 
lormation about building and_ building 
materials, Mr. Hoffer told us one. A cus- 
tomer bought some green oak for a spe- 
cial purpose, decided it ought to be kiln 
dried, sent it to this company and told 
the trucker just to wait until it was done 
and then bring it back! Mr. Hoffer, too, 
Mentioned the fact that the plain people 


are getting less conservative, at least to 
the extent of being more willing to make 
use of modern goods and services. 

We run across incidental information 





Two lumbermen of Marietta, Ohio: 
J. THOMAS ELSTON (left), of 
Elston Lumber Co., and F. FURBEE, 


of Swan Lumber Co. 





now and then which indicates how rap- 
idly conditions change. John W. Noss, 
of Herman Noss’ Sons (Inc.), York, 
Penna., told us his big yard had been on 
its present location, near the center of 
the city, for sixty years; that his father 
chose the site chiefly because it was not 
on a railroad. Farmers in those days and 
for long after would not drive their teams 
to a yard along a railroad, because the 
locomotives scared the horses. In these 
days a horse, if any, gets scared only 
when he sees another horse. About the 
time trucks began heading Old Dobbin 
toward the museum, the machines also 
took the last of the inconvenience out of 
the off-the-railroad site. Practically all 
lumber and other materials are now 
trucked in, from distribution yards on 
tidewater and the like. Of course, to be 
realistic about it, Old Dobbin hasn’t re- 
tired to the museum. He and his sisters 
and his cousins and his aunts are much 
in evidence on these rich York County 
farms. He occasionally comes to the city. 


: But a horse whose nerves survive high- 


way traffic would hardly cock an ear over 
a locomotive’s loudest and funniest go- 
ings-on. The shift from horses to trucks 
in a yard’s basic plans may not be the 
most drastic change of the past sixty 
years. But at least that change will serve 
as something of an index. 


Government “Interference” 
Brings Orders 


Another index, in the Noss corpora- 
tion, is the large amount of detail work 
done in the big mill for Government or- 
ders. “We criticize the Government,” 
Mr. Noss remarked, “‘and the way it has 
edged into business in one way or an- 
other. All of us, I suppose, would rather 
have the old freedoms, if only because 
they made business simpler. But not 
many of us liked the old freedoms when 
they brought no orders with them. No- 
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body can know what would have hap- 
pened to the industrial and commercial 
structures of the country without this 
so called governmental interference. York 
is an industrial city as well as the capital 
of this wealthy farming county. We can 
see plainly the benefits of Government 
work here in local industry. Most of my 
banker friends tell me the new banking 
laws are sound and were much needed. 
York is going to feel the checking of Gov- 
ernment aid to public buildings. Had 
those policies been continued, York prob- 
ably would have gotten a dozen new 
school buildings which the city needs and 
which would have furnished needed em- 
ployment to labor. We're supposed to be 
hard-headed over here. Nobody likes 
regulations and complications he can get 
along without. But I wouldn’t like to 
think what might have happened to York 
if the Government hadn't ‘interfered’ as 
it did.” 

As a kind of token of the agricultural 





Bronze sign of Marietta (Ohio) Con- 
crete Corp., inviting to display of its 


model offices 
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vealth of York County, second only to 
Lancaster County just to the eastward, 
Mr. Noss had a row of gigantic ears of 
corn on his desk; product of hybrid seed 
from Lowa. 


A Notable Retail Plant 


Since our previous visit to the plant of 
John H. Myers & Son, of York, Mr. 
Myers has passed beyond. The son, Rob- 
ert L. Myers, is now in charge of the 
business. The late Mr. Myers was a 
kindly and friendly person, and we could 
understand his son’s brief but moving 
statement of the loss he feels daily and 
hourly. 

The Myers place of business is unusual 
and notable. The office is in a stately 
house on a residence street, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable at first glance from the resi- 
dences on either side. The display build- 
ing, two doors or so away, also follows 
residence lines save for the multiple-pane 
large windows in front. The warehouses 
are at the rear, scarcely noticed from the 
office street. These buildings were de- 
signed with much skill for efficiency of 
handling and storage. They have been 
described in this department in detail. 

Mr. Myers says York is doing well 
with building and expects a good year. 
The most recent big year was ’37. The 
company handles a full line of building 
inaterials and services. 

The Miller Lumber & Coal Co. is lo- 
cated at the edge of York on Ebert’s 
Lane. You can’t put everything into a 
firm’s name; so this company operates a 
big planing mill, and Mr. Miller’s busi- 
ness consists in no small degree of build- 
ing houses which he continues to own 
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dations of selling. He mentioned a city, 
some distance away, in which local mar- 
kets have been disorganized by outsiders 
selling wholly on low prices, a situation 
of perennial discomfort and one not to be 
resolved by large and theoretical gestures. 
If such a situation is forced upon a dealer, 
Mr. Furbee believes, his best “out” is to 
make reasonable prices he is willing to 
maintain, and then to put all his steam 
into service. The price men, it is certain, 
will be short on service; and, in these 
days when a house is so much more than 
so many thousand feet of lumber, the 
customer with honest cultivation can be 
made to understand the real dollars-and- 
cents value as well as the value in satis- 
faction of a house that is properly 
planned, built, equipped and finished for 
long years of service. There really isn’t 
much choice. The price-cutter destroys 
the market by destroying public confi- 
dence in building. The owner forgets the 
few dollars saved in the original cost, but 
remembers daily the shoddy job. And 
for that matter, price selling is the hard 
way. There’s always somebody who at 
the moment wants money more than he 
wants his stock of lumber. Then he tries 
all the sorry old tricks to get out without 
loss, and the owner pays through the 
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nose as long as he tries to live in the 
unsatisfactory house. 

The Swan company has a large mill 
and will undertake to make about any- 
thing that is made of wood. There are 
some old German craftsmen in the shop 
who are marvels of skill. 

J. Thos. Elston, Elston Lumber Co., 
was having himself some amusement at 
the expense of a couple of Government 
inspectors. One, it seems, put Elston 
on the carpet about skiffs for Federal 
engineers to use on the Ohio River; was 
telling Elston the sides should be made 
of cypress. The boats were all cypress; 
but, because the sides looked like the 
bottoms, the inspector guessed there was 
no cypress used in them at all. The other 
asked confidentially what “rift flooring” 
meant. When Elston with a straight face 
said it meant flat-sawn, the inspector said 
of course, he knew it but had forgotten 
for the moment! Government inspectors 
as a rule are pretty good; but the excep- 
tional official who doesn’t know his stuff 
is fair game. 

Unluckily for us, F. L. Christy, of the 
big Marietta Concrete Corp., was out of 
town; and so we had to take a rain check 
and be content with photographing one of 
the famous bronze signs. 


Management and Sales Graduates Close 
Course with Banquet 


Approximately 400 dealers attended the 
Johns-Manville Housing Guild school banquet 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Feb. 10. The 
banquet wrote “‘finis” to the dealers’ week of 


perience he had had with package selling and 
how well it had worked in his town. 

Arthur A. Hood introduced the new members 
of the First 100 Club, and then the toastmaster, 





J-M Housing Guild Management Institute 


and rent. B. B. Sevel, Mr. Miller's son- 
in-law, tells us the company rather spe- 
cializes in lumber from the Pacific North- 
west. The dimension comes from Balti- 
more distributing yards by truck, and the 
finish by transcontinental all-rail haul. 
Mr. Sevel said with some amusement that 
the Federal tax men were not ready to 
believe the freight charges overland from 
the Columbia River. 


Price Selling, the Hard Way 


A brief stop on the way westward at 
Marietta, Ohio, oldest town in the old 


Northwest Territory after it was organ- 
ized under the famous Ordinance of 1787. 

l‘urbee, of the Swan Lumber Co., 
mood talked 


ina 


meditative about the foun- 


management and sales training under the Guild 
system. The tone of the entire gathering, to- 
gether with the entertainment and orchestra, 
was pitched to a note of keen enjoyment and 
affability. 

It is a praise-worthy point that at this ban- 
quet the speeches were few and short. 

E. Paul Johnson, B. J. Johnson & Sons, 
Louisville, Ky., who was elected by the manage- 
ment class to accept the diploma on behalf of 
the class, stated, “All of us have received 
diplomas before, but none that has meant so 
much as the ones received tonight.” He added 
that he had attended the class the year before, 
and that he had modernized his office during the 
past year as a result of the class. This year, 
he said, when he came back to the school he 
brought as many men with him as he could. 

Alvin F. Mesing, Standard Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., received the diploma 
for the salesmen’s class. He spoke of the ex- 





J-M Housing Guild Sales Training Course 


P. A. Andrews, vice president, Johns-Manville 
Corp., closed the meeting with the remarks that 
“the relationships and friendships made at the 
school will be among the most valuable things 
derived from the school. Business,” he said, 
“will depend more this year on what we make 
happen than on what may happen.” 


To Drop S. A. Ship Line 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 19.—Discontinu- 
ance of Pacific Argentine- Brazil Line, a Mc- 
Cormick service between this city and the west 
coast of South America, because of disagree- 
ment with the U. S. Maritime Commission over 
amount of operating differential subsidy 
awarded, is likely. The five ships will be 
placed in the North American intercoastal trade. 
The Grace Line will be left as the only United 
States flag service to west coast ports of South 
America. 
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1939 Building Reviewed; 1940 Planned 


Building Totals for 1939 Com- 
pared with Preceding Year's 


New York, Feb. 19.— Private building and 
engineering contracts awarded in the 37 eastern 
States during January amounted to $103,659,- 
000, according to F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
This was almost exactly equal to the January 
1939 figure, which was $103,757,000. There 
were moderate increases in private non-resi- 
dential building and engineering work, and a 
moderate decrease in private residential con- 
tracts. 

Contracts for publicly financed construction 
declined 37 percent in dollar volume as com- 
pared with January of last year, with a mod- 
erate increase in public residential building and 
decreases of considerable magnitude in public 
non-residential building and engineering work. 
The grand total of January contracts for all 
construction, $196,191,000, was 22 percent under 
the figure for the corresponding month of 1939, 
which was $251,673,000. 

Commenting on the January record, Thomas 
S. Holden, vice president of F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, in charge of statistics and research, 
made the following statement: 

It is of interest to note that while the dol- 
lar volume of residential building contracts 
declined moderately as compared with Janu- 
ary, 1939, there was a 14 percent increase in 
number of new family dwelling units con- 
tracted for, and that there was an increase 
in contracts for manufacturing buildings. A 
moderate rate for letting of private contracts 
during the first quarter and a continued 
marked decline in public construction have 
been anticipated by the construction indus- 
try, with the expectation that a more definite 
trend in private activity would be seen in 
later months, 





Ex- 


Lumber Firm Announces 
tensive Building Project 


MENOMONEE Fats, Wis., Feb. 19.—The 
Jacobson Lumber & Fuel Co., which in July, 
1938, opened Hiawatha Heights, just south of 
Menomonee Falls, with 84 lots, 76 of which 
have been sold and homes built on practically 
all, has announced that it will open an addition 
as soon as the weather becomes favorable. 

Don Jacobson, sales manager for the project, 
one of the largest in the State with FHA ap- 
proval, reported that a model home would be 
built immediately. Already four lots have been 
sold and plans approved for homes to go under 
construction at once. 

All homes which are built are of the “non- 
speculative” type. All are of one family type 
with costs running from $4,000 to $6,000, with 
the average at around $5,000. Down payments 
are as low as $400, with monthly payments of 
$28, although the home on which monthly pay- 
ments are $30 is featured. 





Plans for Louisville Home Show 
Are Announced 


LouisviLte, Ky., Feb. 19.—The National 
Home Show to be held in the Jefferson County 
Armory, Louisville, March 1 through March 9, 
will feature a full-sized model home, to be 
erected in the center of the exhibition floor. 
Construction of the model home is scheduled to 
start Feb. 25, and will be complete before the 
show opens less than a week later, Maurice 
Dunn, managing director, announced. 

A new method of distributing tickets for the 
show will be put into effect this year. Special 
messengers will deliver 200,000 admission tick- 
ets to more than 50,000 Louisville homes. Offi- 
cials of the Louisville Real Estate Board, spon- 





sors of the exhibition, predict a much larger 
attendance this year than ever before as a result 
of the wider distribution of tickets. The Board 
reported an attendance of 87,000 last year. 

The show will be opened with a pageant 
headed by Mayor Joseph D. Scholtz and pos- 
sibly Governor Keen Johnson. More than 100 
exhibitors will be represented with displays. 





Tulsa Plans for an Outstanding 
Home Exposition 


Tusa, Oxta., Feb. 19.—The second annual 
Home Show to be held here Feb. 27 to March 
2 at the Coliseum will be an outstanding event, 
covering every phase of good housing, in both 
new building and modernization. Among the 
organizations back of the show is the Tulsa 
Lumber Dealers Association, of which Dale 
Carter is president. Mr. Carter points out that 
with hundreds of new residences under con- 
struction in various parts of Tulsa, and hun- 
dreds of families studying floor plans, it is 
too much to expect any prospective home builder 
to find time to familiarize himself with every 
recent innovation in design, construction and 
materials. 

Thus, master merchandisers, builders and loan 
associations are co-operating in the coming ex- 
position to make such a wide tour of inspection 
unnecessary. Ideas will be brought together in 
a show which will provide both entertainment 
and education along home building lines. The 
exhibition will focus public attention on the 
stabilizing influence of home life, and will pro- 
vide specific information to aid in properly 
evaluating and acquiring a home. Direction) is 
in charge of a committee from the merchandis- 
ers of quality materials. 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construc- 
tion costs (based on 1926-29 average as 100), 
compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 

1926- 
1929 1938 1939 Feb. 


Area— Ave. Ave. Ave. 1940 
pi eee Frame 82.7 81.6 82.8 85.7 
Brick 87.0 85.0 86.0 88.4 

Baltimore ...... Frame 107.2 91.9 93.5 97.4 
Brick 112.0 94.8 95.5 98.3 

Birmingham ....Frame 91.7 86.3 87.8 91.0 
Brick 96.7 89.5 90.9 93.1 

Boston ..Frame 116.3 104.1 106.2 110.6 
Brick 120.3 109.4 110.4 113.8 

Chicago ..Frame 109.2 107.9 110.6 115.7 
Brick 114.2 110.6 112.5 116.6 

Cincinnati ...... Frame 100.5 100.4 103.3 105.1 
Brick 105.0 105.1 106.2 108.1 

Cleveland .«....« Frame 107.2 105.8 106.2 106.7 
Brick 113.4 109.8 109.6 110.3 

Dallas .......... Frame 108.1 91.2 95.1 98.4 
Brick 107.3 92.6 95.8 98.2 

Denver .-Frame 95.0 109.0 112.1 112.3 
Brick 99.7 109.4 112.0 113.1 
Cee Frame 103.3 97.1 98.8 101.9 
Brick 108.4 101.8 102.7 104.8 

Kansas City.....Frame 100.3 102.5 104.4 107.1 
Brick 106.5 107.8 109.9 111.9 

Los Angeles....Frame 92.7 89.7 93.6 96.5 
Brick 97.9 95.6 97.2 98.1 

Minneapolis ....Frame 92.8 101.2 101.9 105.3 
Brick 98.2 105.5 105.0 107.6 

New Orleans....Frame 93.3 86.3 89.0 95.7 
Brick 96.3 87.5 90.3 95.7 


New York City..Frame 133.3 118.9 122.1 124.5 
Brick 138.4 121.4 123.3 125.1 


..Frame 100.3 93.8 99.2 101.8 
Brick 106.3 98.5 102.6 104.5 


Pittsburgh ..... Frame 113.3 112.7 113.8 113.3 


Philadelphia 


Brick 118.8 116.4 117.0 116.0 
St. Louis........Frame 118.6 104.1 107.0 107.4 
Brick 121.1 108.5 110.2 110.5 
San Francisco...Frame 87.7 97.7 99.2 100.2 
Brick 93.7 105.3 105.7 105.8 
Seattle .-Frame 84.5 96.5 96.7 98.0 
Brick 92.2 104.3 104.4 105.4 


Dwelling Units Provided in 
Urban Areas During 1939 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Feb. 19—More thar 
343,000 new dwelling units, having a permit 
valuation of over $1,225,000,000, were provided 
in the urban areas of the United States during 
the calendar year 1939, according to estimates 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins reported. “This is an 
increase of approximately 97,000 dwelling units, 
or 40 percent, over the calendar year 1938,” 
Miss Perkins said. Her report continued: 


Increases in the number of dwelling units 
provided were shown in all areas of the 
country. The most important gains occurred 
in the East North Central States, the South 
Atlantic States, and the Pacific States. In 
1939 more dwelling units were provided in 
urban areas of this country than in any year 
Since 1929. In 1939 we built about 86 per- 
cent as many dwelling units as during 1929 
and nearly nine times as many as during the 
bottom of the depression in 1933. 

The figures quoted above include dwelling 
units provided in projects under the United 
States Housing Authority sponsorship. Dur- 
ing 1939, 55,438, or 16 percent, of the total 
number were in U.S.H.A. projects. In 1938, 
only 6,706 dwelling units were provided in 
U.S.H.A. projects. 

Of the total number of dwelling units pro- 
vided in urban areas during the calendar 
year 1939, 238,029, or 69 percent were in one- 
family dwellings, 17,534, or 5 percent, in two- 
family dwellings, and 87,521, or 26 percent 
in multi-family dwellings. In 1938, 166,916 
families were provided for in one-family 
dwellings, 13,915, in two family dwellings, 
and 64,922, in multi-family dwellings. 





Important Meeting in Interest 
of Better Building Scheduled 
for May 21 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Feb. 19.—Hundreds of 
architects, industrialists, and educators will as- 
semble in Louisville on May 21 to participate 
in the seventy-second national convention of the 
American Institute of Architects. Housing, city 
planning, and other national problems will be 
discussed in sessions lasting four days. 

The Producers’ Council, organization of the 
country’s principal manufacturers of building 
materials; the Association of the Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture, and the National Coun- 
cil of Architectural Registration Boards will 
convene concurrently with the Institute. 

The Kentucky Chapter of the Institute, of 
which Elliott Lea of Louisville is president, 
will be host to the delegates. Seventy-one 
chapters of the Institute, located in all parts of 
the country, will send representatives. The 
directors of the Institute will meet on May 19 
and 20, Edwin Bergstrom of Los Angeles, pres- 
ident of the Institute, presiding. 

Developments in the architectural and the 
construction fields, State and municipal works, 
federal public works, industrial relations, build- 
ing costs, preservation of historic buildings, na- 
tional preparedness, foreign relations, registra- 
tion laws, and education are among the topics 
to come before the convention. 

Reports will be received on the progress of 
a nationwide movement to raise the standards of 
design and construction of small homes, which 
is being carried out by the Institute and Coun- 
cil in cooperation with the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. Plans to extend a protective 
building service to small home owners in every 
locality in the United States will be developed. 

Committees of Kentucky architects are mak- 
ing arrangements for the convention, which will 
include a program of social events and public 
ceremonies, and trips to points of historic 
interest. 
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wealth of York County, second only to 
Lancaster County just to the eastward, 
Mr. Noss had a row of gigantic ears of 
corn on his desk; product of hybrid seed 
from Lowa. 


A Notable Retail Plant 


Since our previous visit to the plant of 
John H. Myers & Son, of York, Mr. 
Myers has passed beyond. The son, Rob- 
ert L. Myers, is now in charge of the 
business. The late Mr. Myers was a 
kindly and friendly person, and we could 
understand his son’s brief but moving 
statement of the loss he feels daily and 
hourly. 

The Myers place of business is unusual 
and notable. The office is in a stately 
house on a residence street, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable at first glance from the resi- 
dences on either side. The display build- 
ing, two doors or so away, also follows 
residence lines save for the multiple-pane 
large windows in front. The warehouses 
are at the rear, scarcely noticed from the 
office street. These buildings were de- 
signed with much skill for efficiency of 
handling and storage. They have been 
described in this department in detail. 

Mr. Myers says York is doing well 
with building and expects a good year. 
The most recent big year was ’37. The 
company handles a full line of building 
materials and services. 

The Miller Lumber & Coal Co. is lo- 
cated at the edge of York on Ebert’s 
Lane. -You can’t put everything into a 
lirm’s name; so this company operates a 
big planing mill, and Mr. Miller's busi- 
ness consists in no small degree of build- 
ing houses which he continues to own 
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and rent. B. B. Sevel, Mr. Mailler’s son- 
in-law, tells us the company rather spe- 
cializes in lumber from the Pacific North- 
west. The dimension comes from Balti- 
more distributing yards by truck, and the 
finish by transcontinental all-rail haul. 
Mr. Sevel said with some amusement that 
the Federal tax men were not ready to 
believe the freight charges overland from 
the Columbia River. 


Price Selling, the Hard Way 


A brief stop on the way westward at 
Marietta, Ohio, oldest town in the old 
Northwest Territory after it was organ- 
ized under the famous Ordinance of 1787. 
I. l'urbee, of the Swan Lumber Co., in a 
meditative mood talked about the foun- 
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dations of selling. He mentioned a city, 
some distance away, in which local mar- 
kets have been disorganized by outsiders 
selling wholly on low prices, a situation 
of perennial discomfort and one not to be 
resolved by large and theoretical gestures. 
If such a situation is forced upon a dealer, 
Mr. Furbee believes, his best “out” is to 
make reasonable prices he is willing to 
maintain, and then to put all his steam 
into service. The price men, it is certain, 
will be short on service; and, in these 
days when a house is so much more than 
so many thousand feet of lumber, the 
customer with honest cultivation can be 
made to understand the real dollars-and- 
cents value as well as the value in satis- 
faction of a house that is_ properly 
planned, built, equipped and finished for 
long years of service. There really isn’t 
much choice. The price-cutter destroys 
the market by destroying public confi- 
dence in building. The owner forgets the 
few dollars saved in the original cost, but 
remembers daily the shoddy job. And 
for that matter, price selling is the hard 
way. There’s always somebody who at 
the moment wants money more than he 
wants his stock of lumber. Then he tries 
all the sorry old tricks to get out without 
loss, and the owner pays through the 
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nose as long as he tries to live in the 
unsatisfactory house. 

The Swan company has a large mill 
and will undertake to make about any- 
thing that is made of wood. There are 
some old German craftsmen in the shop 
who are marvels of skill. 

J. Thos. Elston, Elston Lumber Co.,, 
was having himself some amusement at 
the expense of a couple of Government 
inspectors. One, it seems, put Elston 
on the carpet about skiffs for Federal 
engineers to use on the Ohio River; was 
telling Elston the sides should be made 
of cypress. The boats were all cypress; 
but, because the sides looked like the 
bottoms, the inspector guessed there was 
no cypress used in them at all. The other 
asked confidentially what “rift flooring” 
meant. When Elston with a straight face 
said it meant flat-sawn, the inspector said 
of course, he knew it but had forgotten 
for the moment! Government inspectors 
as a rule are pretty good; but the excep- 
tional official who doesn’t know his stuff 
is fair game. 

Unluckily for us, F. L. Christy, of the 
big Marietta Concrete Corp., was out of 
town; and so we had to take a rain check 
and be content with photographing one of 
the famous bronze signs. 


Management and Sales Graduates Close 
Course with Banquet 


Approximately 400 dealers attended the 
Johns-Manville Housing Guild school banquet 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Feb. 10. The 


banquet wrote “finis” to the dealers’ week of 


management and sales training under the Guild 
system. The tone of the entire gathering, to- 
gether with the entertainment and orchestra, 
was pitched to a note of keen enjoyment and 
affability. 

It is a praise-worthy point that at this ban- 
quet the speeches were few and short. 

E. Paul Johnson, B. J. Johnson & Sons, 
Louisville, Ky., who was elected by the manage- 
ment class to accept the diploma on behalf of 
the class, stated, “All of us have received 
diplomas before, but none that has meant so 
much as the ones received tonight.” He added 
that he had attended the class the year before, 
and that he had modernized his office during the 
past year as a result of the class. This year, 
he said, when he came back to the school he 
brought as many men with him as he could. 

Alvin F. Mesing, Standard Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., received the diploma 
for the salesmen’s class. He spoke of the ex- 


perience he had had with package selling and 
how well it had worked in his town. 

Arthur A. Hood introduced the new members 
of the First 100 Club, and then the toastmaster, 


J-M Housing Guild Sales Training Course 


P. A. Andrews, vice president, Johns-Manville 
Corp., closed the meeting with the remarks that 
“the relationships and friendships made at the 
school will be among the most valuable things 
derived from the school. Business,” he said, 
“will depend more this year on what we make 
happen than on what may happen.” 


To Drop S. A. Ship Line 


San Francisco, CaAuir., Feb. 19.—Discontinu- 
ance of Pacific Argentine-Brazil Line, a Mc- 
Cormick service between this city and the west 
coast of South America, because of disagree- 
ment with the U. S. Maritime Commission ovef 
amount of operating differential subsidy 
awarded, is likely. The five ships will be 
placed in the North American intercoastal trade. 
The Grace Line will be left as the only United 
States flag service to west coast ports of South 
America. 
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1939 Building Reviewed; 1940 Planned 


Building Totals for 1939 Com- 
pared with Preceding Year's 


New York, Feb. 19.— Private building and 
engineering contracts awarded in the 37 eastern 
States during January amounted to $103,659,- 
000, according to F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
This was almost exactly equal to the January 
1939 figure, which was $103,757,000. There 
were moderate increases in private non-resi- 
dential building and engineering work, and a 
moderate decrease in private residential con- 
tracts. 

Contracts for publicly financed construction 
declined 37 percent in dollar volume as com- 
pared with January of last year, with a mod- 
erate increase in public residential building and 
decreases of considerable magnitude in public 
non-residential building and engineering work. 
The grand total of January contracts for all 
construction, $196,191,000, was 22 percent under 
the figure for the corresponding month of 1939, 
which was $251,673,000. 

Commenting on the January record, Thomas 
S. Holden, vice president of F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, in charge of statistics and research, 
made the following statement: 

It is of interest to note that while the dol- 
lar volume of residential building contracts 
declined moderately as compared with Janu- 
ary, 1939, there was a 14 percent increase in 
number of new family dwelling units con- 
tracted for, and that there was an increase 
in contracts for manufacturing buildings. A 
moderate rate for letting of private contracts 
during the first quarter and a continued 
marked decline in public construction have 
been anticipated by the construction indus- 
try, with the expectation that a more definite 
trend in private activity would be seen in 
later months. 





Ex- 


Lumber Firm Announces 
tensive Building Project 


MENOMONEE Fats, Wis., Feb. 19.—The 
Jacobson Lumber & Fuel Co., which in July, 
1938, opened Hiawatha Heights, just south of 
Menomonee Falls, with 84 lots, 76 of which 
have been sold and homes built on practically 
all, has announced that it will open an addition 
as soon as. the weather becomes favorable. 

Don Jacobson, sales manager for the project, 
one of the largest in the State with FHA ap- 
proval, reported that a model home would be 
built immediately. Already four lots have been 
sold and plans approved for homes to go under 
construction at once. 

All homes which are built are of the “non- 
speculative” type. All are of one family type 
with costs running from $4,000 to $6,000, with 
the average at around $5,000. Down payments 
are as low as $400, with monthly payments of 
$28, although the home on which monthly pay- 
ments are $30 is featured. 





Plans for Louisville Home Show 
Are Announced 


Loutsvitte, Ky., Feb. 19—The National 
Home Show to be held in the Jefferson County 
Armory, Louisville, March 1 through March 9, 
will feature a full-sized model home, to be 
erected in the center of the exhibition floor. 
Construction of the model home is scheduled to 
start Feb. 25, and will be’ complete before the 
show opens less than a week later, Maurice 
Dunn, managing director, announced. 

A new method of distributing tickets for the 
show will be put into effect this year. Special 
messengers will deliver 200,000 admission tick- 
ets to more than 50,000 Louisville homes. Offi- 
cials of the Louisville Real Estate Board, spon- 


sors of the exhibition, predict a much larger 
attendance this year than ever before as a result 
of the wider distribution of tickets. The Board 
reported an attendance of 87,000 last year. 

The show will be opened with a pageant 
headed by Mayor Joseph D. Scholtz and pos- 
sibly Governor Keen Johnson. More than 100 
exhibitors will be represented with displays. 





Tulsa Plans for an Outstanding 
Home Exposition 


Tusa, Oxta., Feb. 19—The second annual 
Home Show to be held here Feb. 27 to March 
2 at the Coliseum will be an outstanding event, 
covering every phase of good housing, in both 
new building and modernization. Among the 
organizations back of the show is the Tulsa 
Lumber Dealers Association, of which Dale 
Carter is president. Mr. Carter points out that 
with hundreds of new residences under con- 
struction in various parts of Tulsa, and hun- 
dreds of families studying floor plans, it is 
too much to expect any prospective home builder 
to find time to familiarize himself with every 
recent innovation in design, construction and 
materials. 

Thus, master merchandisers, builders and loan 
associations are co-operating in the coming ex- 
position to make such a wide tour of inspection 
unnecessary. Ideas will be brought together in 
a show which will provide both entertainment 
and education along home building lines. The 
exhibition will focus public attention on the 
stabilizing influence of home life, and will pro- 
vide specific information to aid in properly 
evaluating and acquiring a home. Direction) is 
in charge of a committee from the merchandis- 
ers of quality materials. 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construc- 
tion costs (based on 1926-29 average as 100), 
compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 

1926- 
1929 1938 1939 Feb. 


Brick 105.0 105.1 106.2 


Cleveland ...... Frame 107.2 105.8 106.2 


Area— Ave. Ave. Ave. 1940 
BS eee Frame 82.7 81.6 82.8 85.7 
Brick 87.0 85.0 86.0 88.4 
Baltimore ...... Frame 107.2 91.9 93.5 97.4 
Brick 112.0 94.8 95.5 98.3 
Birmingham ....Frame 91.7 86.3 87.8 91.0 
Brick 96.7 89.5 90.9 93. 

Boston ..Frame 116.3 104.1 106.2 110 
Brick 120.3 109.4 110.4 113 

Chicago ..Frame 109.2 107.9 110.6 115 
Brick 114.2 110.6 112.5 116 

Cincinnati ...... Frame 100.5 100.4 103.3 — 
106. 

110. 


0 

0 
Brick 113.4 109.8 109.6 11 
TORTN gosh causes Frame 103.1 91.2 95.1 98. 
Brick 107.3 92.6 95.8 9 
Denver .-Frame 95.0 109.0 112.1 11 
Brick 99.7 109.4 112.0 11 
a, er Frame 103.3 97.1 98.8 10 
Brick 108.4 101.8 102.7 1 
Kansas City.....Frame 100.3 102.5 104.4 1 
Brick 106.5 107.8 109.9 11 
Los Angeles....Frame 92.7 89.7 93.6 9 
Brick 97.9 95.6 97.2 9 
..-Frame 92.8 101.2 101.9 105. 
Brick 98.2 105.5 105.0 107. 
New Orleans....Frame 93.3 86.3 89.0 95. 
Brick 96.3 87.5 90.3 95.7 


Minneapolis . 


New York City..Frame 133.3 118.9 122.1 124.5 
Brick 138.4 121.4 123.3 125.1 
Philadelphia ...Frame 100.3 93.8 99.2 101.8 
Brick 106.3 98.5 102.6 104.5 
Pittsburgh ..... Frame 113.3 112.7 113.8 113.3 
Brick 118.8 116.4 117.0 116.0 
Bt; Teele. Frame 118.6 104.1 107.0 107.4 
Brick 121.1 108.5 110.2 110.5 
San Francisco...Frame 87.7 97.7 99.2 100.2 
Brick 93.7 105.38 105.7 105.8 
Seattle ..-Frame 84.5 96.5 96.7 98.0 
Brick 92.2 104.3 104.4 105.4 


Dwelling Units Provided in 
Urban Areas During 1939 


WasHincton, D. C., Feb. 19.—More thar. 
343,000 new dwelling units, having a permit 
valuation of over $1,225,000,000, were provided 
in the urban areas of the United States during 
the calendar year 1939, according to estimates 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins reported. “This is an 
increase of approximately 97,000 dwelling units, 
or 40 percent, over the calendar year 1938,” 
Miss Perkins said. Her report continued: 


Increases in the number of dwelling units 
provided were shown in all areas of the 
country. The most important gains occurred 
in the East North Central States, the South 
Atlantic States, and the Pacific States. In 
1939 more dwelling units were provided in 
urban areas of this country than in any year 
Since 1929. In 1939 we built about 86 per- 
cent as many dwelling units as during 1929 
and nearly nine times as many as during the 
bottom of the depression in 1933. 

The figures quoted above include dwelling 
units provided in projects under the United 
States Housing Authority sponsorship. Dur- 
ing 1939, 55,438, or 16 percent, of the total 
number were in U.S.H.A. projects. In 1938, 
only 6,706 dwelling units were provided in 
U.S.H.A. projects. 

Of the total number of dwelling units pro- 
vided in urban areas during the calendar 
year 1939, 238,029, or 69 percent were in one- 
family dwellings, 17,534, or 5 percent, in two- 
family dwellings, and 87,521, or 26 percent 
in multi-family dwellings. In 1938, 166,916 
families were provided for in one-family 
dwellings, 13,915, in two family dwellings, 
and 64,922, in multi-family dwellings. 





Important Meeting in Interest 
of Better Building Scheduled 
for May 21 


LouIsviLLE, Ky., Feb. 19.—Hundreds of 
architects, industrialists, and educators will as- 
semble in Louisville on May 21 to participate 
in the seventy-second national convention of the 
American Institute of Architects. Housing, city 
planning, and other national problems will be 
discussed in sessions lasting four days. 

The Producers’ Council, organization of the 
country’s principal manufacturers of building 
materials; the Association of the Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture, and the National Coun- 
cil of Architectural Registration Boards will 
convene concurrently with the Institute. 

The Kentucky Chapter of the Institute, of 
which Elliott Lea of Louisville is president, 
will be host to the delegates. Seventy-one 
chapters of the Institute, located in all parts of 
the country, will send representatives. The 
directors of the Institute will meet on May 19 
and 20, Edwin Bergstrom of Los Angeles, pres- 
ident of the Institute, presiding. 

Developments in the architectural and the 
construction. fields, State and municipal works, 
federal public works, industrial relations, build- 
ing costs, preservation of historic buildings, na- 
tional preparedness, foreign relations, registra- 
tion laws, and education are among the topics 
to come before the convention. 

Reports will be received on the progress of 
a nationwide movement to raise the standards of 
design and construction of small homes, which 
is being carried out by the Institute and Coun- 
cil in cooperation with the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. Plans to extend a protective 
building service to small home owners in every 
locality in the United States will be developed. 

Committees of Kentucky architects are mak- 
ing arrangements for the convention, which will 
include a program of social events and public 
ceremonies, and trips to points of historic 
interest. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Says Labor Should Get No More 
Than Worth 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Feb. 17.—Dr. Ernst W. 
Swanson, professor of economics at Washington 
State College, Pullman, addressing the weekly 
luncheon of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club, said 
that Hoover made a great mistake in urging 
the maintenance of high wage levels and the 
New Deal has enforced the same policy. “We 
will not have real prosperity until there is a re- 
adjustment of wages in all industries so that 
labor shall be paid its{ exact worth and not 
more.” His talk was well. received. 

The Timber Products Bureau of the Spo- 
kane Chamber of Commerce has written to 
President Roosevelt and the Northwest dele- 
gation in Congress in the interest of a western 
man as chief forester, because fully 75 percent 
of the nation’s forest wealth lies in the West. 
The Missoula Chamber of Commerce also urges 
a western man, but is more specific, naming 
Fred Morrell, formerly at Missoula but now 
with the C.C.C. in Washington. 


Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club Hears 
Past Presidents 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 19.—Seven past 
presidents of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club 
regaled members with some of their experi- 
ences at the regular meeting of the organiza- 
tion, here, Feb. 15. The past presidents who 
spoke were H. F. Partridge, T. E. Youngblood, 
M. L. Jordan, T. T. Jones, W. W. Wattson, 
Carl Forberg and Harry McNeil. Vice Presi- 
dent Gaylord Wilcox presided at the session 
in the absence of President L. O. Taylor. 
Martin Jordan led in the singing of Happy 
Birthday for Mr. Jones. Past presidents who 
wert unable to be present sent greetings. These 
were Arthur Wood, Robert Hasslen, Fred 
Peschau, S. M. Boyd and E. J. Fisher. 








Carolina-Virginia Hardwood Group 
Elects 1940 Officers 


RALEIGH, N. C., Feb. 19.—The recent annual 
meeting of the Carolina-Virginia Hardwood 
Club, here, was presided over by V. A. 
Miller, Hoffman Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C., 
executive officer of the association for the past 
two years. Members of the club expressed 
willingness to hold a joint meeting in April 
with the Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers 
Club. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows : 


President—R. A. Huffstetler, Lexington 
Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C. 
First vice president—L. C. Blades, Fore- 


man-Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, N.C. 
Second vice president—J. M. 
Saunders & Cox, Williamston, N. C. 
Secretary-treasurer—T. J. Wright, Jr., Nor- 

folk, Va. 


Saunders, 





California Hoo-Hoo Meeting and 
Golf Tournament Planned 


OAKLAND, CALir., Feb. 19.—The eighth an- 
nual Reveille and golf tournament, sponsored 
by the East Bay Hoo-Hoo Club No. 39, will 
be held April 12, and 13. The meeting will 
be at Hotel Oakland, April 12, and the tourna- 
ment at Sequoyah Country Club, April 13. 
Henry M. Hink, vice president of Dolbeer & 
Carson Lumber Co., San Francisco, is general 
chairman. 

Mr. Hink 
chairmen : 

Finance, 
Mill Co., Oakland; 
Godard, Hobbs-Wall Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco; golf, E. J. LaFranchi, Hill & Morton 
(Inc.), Oakland;. publicity, William Chatham, 


named the following committee 
Melrose 
entertainment, 


Tom Branson, Lumber & 


Lewis A. 


Jr., Loop Lumber & Mill Co., Alameda; ban- 


quet, H. “Abe” Lincoln, Jr., Lincoln Lumber 
Co., Oakland; programs and posters, Don 
Coveney, Strable Hardwood Co., Oakland; 


ticket sales, A. D. 
Builders Supply Co., Oakland. 
is general secretary. 


Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club 


BurFraLo, N. Y., Feb. 19—The Buffalo Hoo- 
Hoo Club, recently reorganized, held its first 
concatenation Feb. 16. Fifteen new members 
were initiated. Many more applicants are on 
the waiting list and the club is expected to 
make rapid growth. Among those attending the 
concatenation, were Paul S. Collier, secretary- 
manager, Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, and Theodore Sparks, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Columbus (Ohio) Lumbermen 
Elect 1940 Club Officers 


Co_umBus, Onto, Feb. 19.—Harold Frank- 
enberg, Thrift Lumber Co., (Inc.), was elected 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Colum- 
bus, at a meeting of the club, here, recently. 
The organization is composed of retail lumber 
dealers and members of allied building trades, 
and was formed for the purpose of promoting 
and encouraging better relations between the 
members and kindred trades, and also to pro- 


Williamson, California 
Carl R. Moore 
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mote the increased use of wood. Other officers 
and directors are as follows: 

Vice president—T. D. Bates, H. H. Giesy & 
Bros. Co.; treasurer—Ralph A. Adams, H. H, 
Giesy & Bros. Co.; secretary—Fred V. Collins, 
Dillow Lumber Sales Co.; public relations di- 
rector—T. J. Callahan. Directors—E. G. Dil- 
low, Dillow Lumber Sales Co., retiring presi- 
dent; A. H. Sparks, A. H. Sparks Lumber Co.: 
L. T. Castoe, Morgan Lumber Sales Co.; R. M, 
Giesy, Jr., and C. A. Dawson, H. H. Giesy & 
Bros. Co. 








Wage-Hour Discussion Highlights 
Wholesalers Meeting 
JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Feb.  19.—Pending 
Wage-Hour litigation was the principal subject 
of discussion at the monthly luncheon meeting 
at the Jacksonville Wholesale Lumbermen’s 
Association, here, Feb. 1. The meeting was 
presided over by W. T. Dow, Hirsch Lumber 
Co., president. A committee of the association, 
appointed to raise funds to finance a test of the 
Wage-Hour Law’s constitutionality in the case 
of A. Walters of Hilliard, Fla., was requested 

to continue its activities. 





Building Exchange of Virginia City 
Elects 1940 Leaders 


RicHMOND, Va., Feb. 19—W. L. Ragland, 
Jr., was elected president of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Richmond at the first regular meet- 
ing of the year, here, Feb. 13. L. P. Liphart 
was elected first vice president, W. B. Tomlin- 
son, second vice president, and Charles P. Big- 
ger, secretary-treasurer. 


Southwest Hardwood Mills Show Improv- 
ed Statistical Position 


Monrok, La., Feb. 19.—Review of stocks on 
hand as of the beginning of the year, volume 
of sales for January, 1940, as compared 
with January, 1939, and analysis of past real- 
ized sales served to create an optimistic at- 
mosphere at the meeting, here, Feb. 13, of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. 
The session was further marked by the selec- 
tion of two directors. Percy Bass, president, 
presided. 

Harry D. Love, of the Turner Lumber Co., 
Lemoyne, La., was elected as a director for a 
two year term, filling the place created by 
election of David C. Johnson as a vice-presi- 
dent; and, S. W. Bowen, of Weaver Bros., 
Shreveport, La., was named a director for a 
three-year term. 

The proposal advanced by John W. McClure, 
secretary, National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, that a field man be employed by the 
industry to go out and discuss sound business 
practices with the manufacturers was discussed 
by Mr. Johnson. While the club took no direct 
action, it appeared that some of the manu- 
facturers are already contributing to such an 
activity, or consider doing so. 

Curtailment of activities of the division of 
forest pathology of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, rising from possible reduction in ap- 
propriation by Congress for that service was 
discussed by Grover Harrison. The club went 
on record as instructing that a telegram be 
sent to the Senate agricultural appropriations 
committee urging the continuation of the con- 
tribution adopted by the last Congress. 

Comprehensive reports on statistical surveys 
made for the club were tendered by George 
Schaad, Jr., secretary, whose figures proved 
most encouraging. Sales of hardwood lumber 
by thirty-nine companies during the month of 
January, 1940, totaled 20,481,000 feet compared 
with 17,410,000 feet during December, 1939; 
23,253,000 feet during November, 1939; 26,- 
986,000 feet during October, 1939; and 39,- 
718,000 feet during September, 1939. The sales 
total of 20,076,000 feet for January, 1940, for 


thirty-one mills compares with 19,725,000 feet 
during the same month in 1939. 

Unusually severe weather conditions plus 
rainfall during January and early February 
were reported by the manufacturers as having 
interfered with production so that computations 
of stocks on hand at the first of the year, ef- 
fected by Mr. Schaad, were if anything more 
emphatic in regard to decline in what is avail- 
able. The comparison of unsold stocks for 
the first of 1940 with those of the year pre- 
vious showed a marked improvement, it being 
noted however that conditions created by the 
war whereby export movement of hardwoods 
has been materially hampered is reflected in 
those items of interest to that trade. 

Carload prices on rough, air dried (mill) 
hardwood realizations for the period from 
Jan. 22, through Feb. 10, 1940 were shown to 
have been better than those for Feb., 1939, 
and in many instances improved over October, 
1939. 





Bulletin Describes ‘Two-Cut" 
System of Logging 


ANN Arpor, Micu., Feb. 20.—Greater profits, 
lower taxes, and prolonged life for timber 
companies in the Great Lakes region are prom- 
ised by an improved system of logging described 
in a recent bulletin from the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forestry Foundation. Growing out of a 
study by Charles H. Stoddard, Jr., of the U. S. 
Forest Service, the system is designed for com- 
panies finding it necessary to liquidate their 
timber holdings. This “two-cut” system will 
prolong the life of companies operating in these 
forests from two to four years, according to 
Mr. Stoddard, whose booklet is now being dis- 
tributed by the University of Michigan School 
of Forestry & Conservation, here, where Mr. 
Stoddard made the study. In general, the sys- 
tem consists of light, partial cut over the whole 
timber holdings, and second and final cut later 
over the same area, 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 14.—The annual 
of Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Association was held in this city yester- 
day with 40 delegates representing all of the 
principal member operators. A full program 
lasting all day began at eight o’clock in the 
morning with a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. The general business session opened with 
reports from the treasurer and auditor. 

The first guest speaker was T. R. C. Wil- 
son, United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., with the subject, “Cur- 
rent Developments in Building Construction.” 
Mr. Wilson mentioned many of the research 
activities and tests which are under way at 
the laboratory, and dwelt at length on two of 
them. The first of these was a very interest- 
ing presentation of recent developments in hous- 
ing research which the laboratory has been 
engaged in for some time, and a description of 
some of the tests that are being made. The 
other was a report of the studies being made 
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Hemlock and Hardwood 
Producers Hold Meeting 


and compared them to conditions in the United 
States. Following Mr. Stone’s address, the 
delegates recessed briefly, and then met for 
lunch. 

The luncheon meeting was addressed by J. H. 
Price, regional forester, who talked about de- 
sirable co-operation between public agencies and 
private operators with respect to reasonable 
forest management. 

The afternoon session was opened at two 
o'clock with a talk by J. C. McCarthy, secre- 
tary, National Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers, who discussed the outlook for north- 
ern hardwoods in the furniture industry. Mr. 
McCarthy gave a very hopeful picture of the 
prospects for furniture sales in 1940. He said 
that in 1939 furniture sales showed a 21 per- 
cent gain in volume over sales in 1938. Sales 
in 1938, however, were 26 percent below those 
for 1937. 

“Now,” said Mr. McCarthy, “most opera- 
tors predict that the first quarter of 1940 will 
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of sap hardwoods to eliminate sticker marks. 


Following Mr. Wilson, O. T. Swan, Osh- 
kosh, association secretary, talked on “Some 
Industrial Facts,” in which he gave some of 
the effects which trade extension work has 
had on comparative values of the products of 
association members in the Lake States. The 
teport showed the intensive work which has 
been done by the association in promoting the 
se of both hardwoods and softwoods. The 
work has resulted in maintaining comparative 
Values on a very favorable basis. Mr. Swan's 
talk was followed by a discussion of trade ex- 
tension and marketing problems. 


John S. Landon, Marathon Paper Mills Co., 
Ironwood, Mich., who later in the day was 
elected president of the association, used for 
his address the title, “Why We Contribute to 
the Cost of National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association,” and presented the accomplish- 
ments of the National. 

The last speaker at the morning session was 
: Stone, who discussed “Public Control 
Laws Abroad and in the States.” Mr. Stone, 
connected with the regional forester’s office, 
Presented interesting analyses of forest laws 
and regulations in the Scandinavian countries, 









show a 15 to 20 percent increase over the cor- 
responding period in 1939.” 

In concluding, the speaker pointed to the need 
for keeping the product in the public eye, and 
stimulating the public to buy it. 

Following business and trade statistics on 
maple flooring by A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, and 
southern hardwoods by John McClure, Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer, National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, officers for 1940 were elected 
as follows: 


President—J. S. Landon, 
Mills Co., Ironwood, Mich. 


Marathon Paper 


Vice president— A. L. McBean, Edward 
Hines Hardwood and Hemlock Co., Park 
Falls, Wis. 

Treasurer—W. W. Gamble, Jr., Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis. 

Secretary-Manager—O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Directors were elected as follows: 

Walter Gorman, Lake Superior Lumber 


Corp.; J. S. Gorman, Bonifas-Gorman Lumber 
Co.; Kurt Stoehr, Oconto Co.; R. B. Goodman 
and James Goodman, Goodman Lumber Co.; 
H. C. Collins, Yawkey-Alexander Lumber Co.; 
George N. Harder, I. Stephenson Co.; J. D. 
Mylrae, Thunder Lake Lumber Co.; H. W. 
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Johannes, Rib Lake Lumber Co.; G. Harold 
Earle, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 


The following committee chairmen for 1940 
were appointed: 

Bureau of Grades, Al. Klass, Holt Lumber 
Co., Oconto; Bureau of Legislation, Charles 
E. Good, Oconto, Bay de Noquet Co., Escanaba, 
Mich.; Bureau of Promotion, Abbott Fox, Von 
Platen-Fox Lumber Co., Escanaba, Mich.; 
Bureau of Conservation, John M. Bush, Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich.; Bureau 
of Transportation, W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber 
Co., Oconto, Wis. 


Reports of 1939 standing committees were 
presented by Walter Gorman on ties, Al Klass 
on inspection, John M. Bush on conservation, 
Abbott Fox on trade promotion, and Charles 
E. Good on legislation. The meeting adjourned 
about five o’clock. 

Asked by newspapers for a statement as to 
what lumbermen intended to do, J. S. Landon 
replied that “Sawing wood has always been 
my business, and I find more and more that it 
is becoming my philosophy. You can’t dis- 
charge your responsibilities to your stockholders 
or to your community unless you do saw wood. 
We intend to keep right on doing in the future 
what lumbermen have done in the past—saw 
wood.” 

The meeting was declared by everyone pres- 
ent to be successful, stimulating, and very in- 
teresting. All of the speakers had timely, well- 
chosen messages. 





Approves Purchase of 135,765 
Acres for National Forests 
in 18 States 


WasHINcTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—Purchase for 
the national forest system of 135,765 acres cost- 
ing $441,401 has been approved by the National 
Forest Reservation Commission. The newly 
acquired lands, made up of 182 separate tracts 
in 18 States, will be added to 28 national forests 
and purchase units. The commission also ap- 
proved establishment of a new purchase unit in 
the Sacramento Mountain region of southeast- 
ern New Mexico. The acquisitions approved 
include first purchases for national forests in 
the Muskingum purchase unit in Ohio, and in 
the Keosauqua and Chequest units in Iowa. 
Lands were acquired in the well known Little 
Indian Sioux and Superior areas of the Supe- 
rior national forest in Minnesota, the largest 
single purchase being one of 73,478 acres for 
it; acquisitions in this roadless area are con- 
sidered of the utmost importance in forestalling 
imminent private resort exploitation. The New 
Mexico purchase is in an area of 92,514 acres, 
60 percent of which is under Forest Service 
administration, but acquisition of an additional 
33,000 acres is considered necessary to check 
erosion; the unit lies within Lincoln national 
forest near Alamogordo. A rising demand for 
reforestation of land too exhausted for farm- 
ing, leaving communities in dire need, brought 
about increased purchases in Ohio, Indiana, 
Iowa. and the Uharie in North Carolina. In 
the Cherokee unit, Tennessee, 6,895 acres was 
approved, 3,441 acres in the Kisatchie unit, 
Louisiana; 5,269 for the Mark Twain unit, Mis- 
souri; 6,066 for the Clark unit, Missouri, and 
1,106 for the Shawnee in southern Illinois. 
purchase unit in California were also approved, 
demand that these areas be returned to forest 
and forest industries. Three more tracts, 2,100 
acres, of redwood for the Northern Redwood 
purchase unit in California were also approved, 
bringing redwood forest land total to 10,700 
acres. 





FarMERS Buy SEEDLINGS.—AII the four mil- 





lion forest tree seedlings in the State Nursery 
have been sold, according to Mississippi State 
Forester Fred B. Merrill, due to the tremen- 
dous increase in interest because of an AAA 
payment for tree planting purposes. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


March 5-6—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Carpenter Hotel and Coliseum, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


March 7-8—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Chieftan Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual, 


March 12-13—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Auditorium, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 


March 21-22—Mississippi Retail 
Association, Jackson, Miss. 


Lumber Dealers’ 
Annual. 


Mar. 23—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Californian, Fresno, Calif. Annual. 
March 27-29—Southern Pine Association, Roose- 


velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
nual. 


Silver Jubilee An- 


April 4-6—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association. 
on Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables, Fla. An- 
nual, 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


May 5-7—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
ciation, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
Annual meeting of Board of Directors. 


Association of Texas, 
Annual. 


Asso- 
Cc. 


May 19-25—Producers Council; American Institute 
of Architects, Louisville, Ky. Annual meetings. 


June 4-5—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y. Annual. 


June 13-14—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


Sept. 9-10—Hoo-Hoo General Convention, Chicago. 


Nov. 11-16—National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 





California Dealers to Select Officers 
at March Meeting 


FRESNO, CALIF., Feb. 19—The annual meeting 
of the California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will be held, here, March 23, according to 
C. W. Pinkerton, secretary. The meeting which 
will convene at noon is being held for the pur- 
pose of electing officers, and the consideration 
of such business matters as may be submitted. 
The California association is composed of two 
groups—Lumber Merchants Association of 
Northern California, and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumber Association. Both groups 
have an active roster of officers and directors, 
but work together in national and legislative 
matters as a State association. 





Date Selected for Annual Meeting 
of Traffic Association 


MeEmMPHIs, TENN., Feb. 19.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion will be held, here, at the Peabody hotel, 
March 7, according to C. A. New, secretary- 
manager. The business session, starting at 9:30 
o’clock in the morning, will include reports of 
the president, treasurer, and secretary-manager ; 
election of officers and directors, and considera- 
tion of policies for the ensuing year. On ac- 
count of the far-reaching rate readjustments and 
legislative changes now being considered, the 
meeting will be of decided importance, and the 
following subjects are slated for discussion: 

Important changes in transportation legisla- 
tion now before Congress: 


Relation of Southern Governors’ Rate Case 
and class rate investigation instituted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to rates on 
forest products; reduced rates on lumber and 
related articles to the North and East, including 
reductions from the Ohio River crossings and 
other points in the North and further reductions 
from points in the South and Southwest; rough 
material arrangements—rates, ratios, bond ar- 
rangements, etc.; what changes are necessary 
to best serve hardwood manufacturers; general 
revision of rates on lumber and related articles 
between points’ in the South, between points in 





the Southwest, and interterritorially; further 
general revisions in rates on forest products 
under outstanding fourth section orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; proposed in- 
creases in export rates; additional transit and 
rough material time limit extensions necessary 
to prevent tonnage expirations. 


The following nominating committee has been 
named: C. W. Parham, chairman; G. I. Fra- 
zier, J. B. Edwards, W. R. Jones, E. M. Ves- 
tal, C. A. Rasche, R. A. Taylor. 





Washington State Forestry Meeting 
Scheduled for March 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—The relation of 
Washington’s timber resources to the future 
economic welfare of the State will be dis- 
cussed at the eighteenth annual Washington 
State Forestry Conference, here, at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce auditorium, March 8. The 
conference has taken the leadership in getting 
constructive legislation on the State’s statute 
books, and this year’s conference will seek a 
better solution of the problems, if possible, 
presenting a practical program of forest con- 
servation at the 1941 session of the State legis- 
lature. The meeting is open to the public. In 
the State of Washington, for each million feet 
of lumber, 18.6 persons are directly employed 
and 28.7 persons are supported indirectly in the 
service industries. In a normal year, such as 
1929, the Washington forest industries furnished 
employment for 61.36 percent of all wage earn- 
ers in the State, paid 61.87 percent of the wages 
and produced 44.27 percent of the value of all 
manufactured products. 





Western Canadian Dealers Elect 
Officers for 1940 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 19.—The 50th annual 
meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association of Canada was held, here, Jan. 25, 
and 26. C. H. Wentz, Saskatoon, president, in 
his annual address stated that during the last 
four months of 1939, dealers in the West had 
enjoyed the best business in a decade, and 
offered the opinion that 1940 would bring a 
steady volume. W. Y. Strachan, Winnipeg, 
Man., secretary-treasurer, presented his annual 
report and financial statement. 

Organized in 1890, the association has grown 
and now embraces some 900 retail lumber yards 
scattered from the head of the lakes to the 
Rocky mountains. The association is purely a 
service organization, providing legal and legis- 
lative advice and general information of in- 
terest to the industry. It also operates a train- 
ing school for apprentices. The luncheon 
speaker on the opening day of the meeting was 
R. K. Finlayson, Winnipeg barrister, who 
stressed the need of a post-war economic pro- 
gram for Western Canada, based on interna- 
tional acceptance of minimum standards of 
nutrition, prairie co-operative banks, and a vig- 
orous immigration scheme. C. W. Peterson, 
editor of “The Farm & Ranch Review,” Cal- 
gary, was the luncheon speaker of the second 
day, and presented an inspirational address, 
“The Silver Lining of the War Clouds.” 


The following officers and directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—C. H. Wentz, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Vice president—H. Steinthorson, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Secretary-Treasurer—W. Y. Strachan, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Directors: Manitoba—P. Banbury and H. D. 
Bears; Saskatchewan—J. T. Davies, Saska- 
toon; and W. A. Snider, Moose Jaw; Alberta— 
A. J. Brown, Edmonton; and F. W. Hess, 
Calgary. 


Officers and Directors of Indiana 
Hardwood Group 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Feb. 19.—Officers and 
directors of the Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, elected at the organization's 
recent annual meeting, here, are as follows: 

President—H. C. Spear, Bedford. 

First vice president—Louis J. Eckstein, 
Jasper. 

Second vice president—Charles H. Faweett, 
New Albany. 

Secretary-treasurer—C. Fred Klee, Indian- 
apolis. 

Directors: Howard Utter, Akron, and John 
McCrocklin, Terre Haute. 





Texas Groups Given Forecast of 
Better Business for 1940 


ABILENE, TEX., Feb. 19.—Seventy-two lum- 
bermen of this area attended a dinner meeting 
of the Central West Texas Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation here, Feb. 13. The principal speaker 
was F. W. Sternenberg, Austin, president of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. He 
forecast that there would be a ten to fifteen 
percent increase in building in Texas in 1940, 
The meeting was presided over by John Deffe- 
bach, Abilene, president of the group. Dick 
Gray, Rotan, is vice president of the association. 





'"'Wood-For-Venetians Association" 
Formed at West Coast Meeting 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., Feb. 17.—Manufac- 
turers of venetian blind slats representative of 
all species including Ponderosa pine, Port Or- 
ford and incense cedars, basswood and magnolia, 
met, here, Feb. 8 and perfected the organization 
of an association for which they chose the name 
“Wood-For-Venetians Association.” 

W. E. Moore, president of the Pondosa Pine 
Lumber Co., Elgin, Oregon, was elected first 
president of this association and L. G. Opsahl, 
sales manager of Red River Lumber Co., West- 
wood, Calif., vice president. 

The board of directors includes: 

A. F. McKinley, Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc., 
MeNary, Arizona, L. G. Opsahl, Red River Lum- 
ber Co.., Westwood, Calif., W. E. Moore, Pon- 
dosa Pine Lumber Co., Elgin, Ore., Ernest 
Herrington, Port Orford Cedar Co., Marshfield, 
Ore., M. D. Tucker, International Cedar division 
of the Evans Products Co., Marshfield, Ore. 
L. W. Parks, G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, 
Wisc., S. L. Freeman, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The new association has opened offices in the 
Russ building, San Francisco, in charge of I. 
M. Binnion, secretary-treasurer and managet. 
The object of the groups is to maintain and 
increase the popularity of wood venetian blinds. 
It is proposed to accomplish this by an energetic 
advertising campaign which will emphasize the 
qualities that have always made wood venetia! 
blinds popular. It will be stressed that in the 
home particularly only wood for venetians blends 
with furniture. 

President Moore is recognized as an outstand- 
ing manufacturer of millwork specialties, not 
the least important of which is venetian blin 
slats. He was one of the pioneers in the pro 
duction of venetian blind slats from Ponderos 
pine which requires extreme care in seasoning 
and selection for this special purpose. 

The great popularity of venetian blinds dur- 
ing the past few years has brought to the slat 
manufacturers a new type of competitio!. 
namely, metal slats. It is felt that wood, whic! 
was the only material used for generations, 5a 
many natural advantages over any other sub 
stitute material. Tt has insulation value, instead 
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of radiation characteristics of metal, it is less 
noisy in operation, and particularly aids in 
interior decoration by blending with the 
wooden furniture in the home. 





Southern Pine Loggers Hold Inter- 
esting Two-Day Session 


Vatposta, Ga., Feb. 19.—W. M. Hitchcock, 
logging superintendent for the Brooks-Scanlon 
Corp., Foley, Fla., was elected chairman of the 
Southern Pine Logging Group for Georgia, 
Florida and south Alabama, at a two-day meet- 
ing here Feb. 15 and 16. O. M. Anderson, log- 
ging superintendent for Putnam Lumber Co., 
Shamrock, Fla., was named vice chairman, and 
BR. M. Lufburrow, Southern Pine Association 
forester, secretary-treasurer. 

The sessions opened on the afternoon of Feb. 
15, with reports of committees on State laws, 
truck logging and loaders, pulpwood, and selec- 
tive logging, and accompanying informal dis- 
cussion of problems involved in these subjects. 

W. M. Hitchcock spoke on how everyday 
problems of the logging superintendent affect 
forest practices. He was followed by C. F. 
Evans, Atlanta, Ga., assistant United States 
regional forester, who spoke on, “Should the 
Lumber Industry Grow Its Own Timber?” 
The third fornial speaker was W. C. Ham- 
merle, Georgia State forester, who spoke on 
“Growing Southern Pine for Permanent In- 
dustries.” 

A. G. T. Moore, conservation manager for 
Southern Pine Association, served as_ toast- 
master at the annual banquet. The speaker of 
the evening was T. Guy Woolford, president, 
Georgia Forestry Association, who spoke on 
“Business Aspects of Forestry in Georgia.” 

Those who attended the meeting were guests 
at luncheon, Feb. 16, of W. M. O6ettmeier, 
manager of the Superior Pine Products Co., 
Fargo, Ga., following a practical woods trip 
through that company’s holdings for the pur- 
pose of examining and discussing forest prac- 
tices. 





Santee River Basin Timber 


Sales Announced 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Feb. 19.—The South 
Carolina Publie Service Authority announces 
that bids for timber to be removed from Santee 
River and Pinopolis River basins because they 
are to be flooded were awarded as follows: 

Holly Hill Lumber Co., Holly Hill, S. C., 
15,000,000 ft.; Drexel Furniture Co., Drexel, 
8. C., 1,500,000 ft.; Korn Interests, Coastal 
Lumber Co.,. ete., 15,000,000 ft.; Camp Manu- 
facturing Co., Franklin, Va., 40,000,000 ft. 


It is estimated that the bids averaged approxi- 
mately $7.25 per thousand feet, log measure, 
for the timber. Twenty-two camps are being 
built in the area to house PWA workers who 
will clear the area, each camp to consist of fifty 
to one hundred one-room buildings. 





Suggests Railroads Use End- 
Matched Car Lining 


New Orveans. La., Feb. 19.—Suggestion 
that end-matched lumber be utilized by rail- 
toads for car lining, in place of 18-foot lengths, 
a a means of obviating possible delays rising 
Irom too extensive call for 1x6-inch 18-foot, 
has heen advanced by the Southern Pine As- 
sociation. Such a move, it is pointed out, 
would widen sources from which car lining 
may be obtained. “Prior to 1930, it was cus- 
tomary for southern pine mills to carry heavy 
stocks of car material items because of a regular 
demand for them,” says the association. “When 
the demand declined, it became necessary for 
these mills to find new outlets’ for such stock. 
With a revival in demand for car material, the 
tems, which were regarded as regular stock 
items only a few years ago are not likely to be 
lound readily . available in sizable quantities, 
but must be produced when orders are re- 
ceived,” 
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Ontarians’ Trust Fund 
Principle O.K.’d 


Toronto, Can., Feb. 19.—The twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, (Inc.), was held, here, 
Feb. 15, 16, and 17, with the largest attendance 
in association history. Approximately 440 were 
present for the annual dinner-dance on the first 
night of the convention. Officers and directors 
elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President—A. D. F. Campbell, Arnprior. 

Vice president—John Davis, St. Catharines. 

Secretary -manager— Horace Boultbee, 
Toronto. 

Honorary directors—D. Kemp Edwards, Ot- 
tawa; M. R. Bogart, Chatham. 

Directors—Eastern, C. J. Mahoney, Ottawa; 
northern, D. H. Andress, Sudbury; Toronto, 
E. I. Gill, and J. D. Copeland; central, W. M. 
Fowlds, Hastings; southern, W. H. Harrison, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake; northwestern, A. S. 
Boyer, Waterloo; southwestern, C. R. Rous- 
horne, Windsor; Muskoka and Georgian Bay, 
M. J. Bray, Midland. 


President L. Hill stated that the dealers of 
Ontario are endeavoring to emulate their fore- 
fathers in Canada, particularly as to a vision 
for the future and spirit to carry them forward 
during conditions brought on by the war. He 





A. D. F. CAMPBELL, 
Arnprior; 
President 


L. HILL, 
New Liskeard; 
Retiring president 


presented Tested Selling Methods, as one of 
the highlights of 1939, and stated that personal 
experience showed that sales have increased 
since enrolling six members of his company in 
the course. 

Secretary-manager Boultbee stated that the 
association has persuaded the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board to realize the injustice involved 
in the exemption of small sawmills from the 
requirements of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. “The exemptions, to amount to five per- 
cent of the payroll, have been withdrawn effec- 
tive Jan. 1,” he said. He also reported that 
effective July 20, 1939, the minimum weight of 
lumber carloads for thirty-six foot box cars had 
been reduced to 30,000 lbs., to remain effective 
until December 31, 1939, and that the railways 
had agreed to continue this minimum until April 
14, 1940. He stated that in accordance with the 
requests of the association, the Canadian 
Construction Association had gone on record as 
approving the trust fund principle for the pro- 
tection of sub-contractors, dealers, workmen 
and others, against the improper use of building 
money by contractors. 

After considerable discussion of distribution 
policies of various lumber and building material 


producers, a resolution 
was passed, expressing 
disapproval of the pol- 
icy of any manufacturer 
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BOULTBEER, 
Toronto; 
Secretary-manager 








of hardwood flooring 
advertising or offering 
such material for sale direct from manufacturer 
to consumer, as well as the use of display ad- 
vertising of a possibly misleading nature. 

Clayton Caverley, Timmins, outlined the mer- 
chandising procedure stressed under Tested 
Selling Methods. A talk on the same subject 
was made by Paul S. Collier, secretary-manager 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and a three-act play was presented, 
showing the practical use of the course. 

One entire business session was devoted to 
conferences with wholesalers and manufacturers 
of lumber, insulation board and insulation lath, 
gypsum products, and hardwood flooring. A 
proposed code of trade ethics, relating to busi- 
ness between wholesalers and manufacturers 
and the dealers was presented at each of the 
conferences. Lumber wholesalers requested the 
privilege of reviewing the code at their next 
meeting; the insulation board and insulation 
lath manufacturers indicated that the present 
distribution policies were in accordance with 
the provisions of the code, and also reported 
that the subject would be presented at the next 
meeting of their association. Gypsum products 
manufacturers said that they were distributing 
their products on a basis that harmonized 
almost entirely with the suggested code. Indi- 
vidual hardwood flooring manufacturers indi- 
cated their approval of a suggested distribu- 
tion plan. 





Organized for Supplying Air- 
plane Spruce 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 17.—Pacific Coast 
Spruce (Canada) (Ltd) has just been incor- 
porated at Victoria with a capitalization of 
$150,000. .This company will represent the 
United States parent company, which has been 
selling airplane spruce to the British Govern- 
ment. The parent company is known as Pacific 
Coast Spruce (Inc.) (Seattle). Object of the 
British Columbia organization is to assist in 
the smoother working of the U. S. Neutrality 
Act. The British Government buys two-thirds 
of its spruce from the United States, and the 
remainder in British Columbia. It prefers to 
deal through Canadian banks, using sterling 
when buying British Columbia lumber. C. R. 
Fraser, sales manager of the Kelley Spruce Co., 
which for two years has been working to ca- 
pacity in getting out airplane spruce for the 
British Government, stated that the British 
had reserves on hand and on the water, which 
have tided them over the increased production 
of airplanes. Not a cargo of spruce has been 
lost to date in the German campaign on British 
shipping, he added. 





CONSUMPTION OF TIMBER IN THE NORTHERN 
Recky Mountain ReEcIon, by C. N. Whitney 
and S. Blair Hutchison, of the Northern Rocky 
Mountain Forest & Range Experiment Station, 
Missoula, Mont., containing 72 pages with 
numerous maps and graphs, is a study of prime 
importance to all interested in forest products 
distribution in this region. 
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MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 
19.—Canada’s participa- 
tion in the European 
conflict, and the extent 
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Ottawa, Ont.; 
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to which the lumber in- 
dustry will be called 
upon, provided most interesting subjects of dis- 
cussion at the thirty-second annual meeting of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, here, 
Feb. 6 and 7. 

Since the adjournment of the convention, 
the problem of speeding up shipments of 
lumber from British Columbia to the United 
Kingdom and France has, to some extent, 
been solved with official announcement that 
railroad freight rates will be reduced to 
such a degree as to make it practical to 
transport the lumber by rail from the Pacific 
eoast provinces to Atlantic seaports, thence 
on steamers to Europe, thus facilitating de- 
livery, and, at the same time, utilizing ships 
to a greater advantage. By calling at At- 
lantie ports, the ships can make three trips 
in same time that would be required for one 
round trip from the Pacific via the Panama 
Canal. Hundreds of million feet of British 
Columbia fir and other west coast lumber 
will, therefore, shortly start moving eastward 
via rail and it is understood that every avail- 
able car that can be allotted will be placed 
at the disposal of lumber shippers to Great 
Britain and France. At the time this deci- 
sion was reached, the new freight rate sched- 
ule to be put into effect, had not been made 
public. A figure of sixty cents to St. Law- 
rence exporting points (Montreal, Quebec, 
etec.), has been mentioned, with seventy-five 
cents to Atlantic seaport points (St. John, 
N. B., and Halifax, N. S., ete.). These rates 
are not official and not yet confirmed. 


Expect Large British War Demand 


The war, to some degree, and the approach- 
ing Federal election in March, seem to have 
had a rather disquieting effect on the proceed- 
ings at the meeting. . There was, however, no 
lack of confidence; and it was freely acknowl- 
edged that Canada will be called on to supply 
huge quantities of lumber to the United King- 
dom and France, with demands becoming more 
pronounced, if the war continues. The debacle, 
which affected the lumber industry at the close 
of the 1914-18 European conflict is still strong 
in the minds of many of those that attended 
the convention, as they remember when there 
were hundreds of million feet lying at the ex- 
port points. and mills throughout the country 
which eventually were disposed of at ruinous 
prices, creating havoc throughout the entire in- 
dustry. In view of circumstances, the United 
States market was left practically unconsidered 
and normal conditions or nearly so, are ex- 
pected to continue. 

Although the margin of profit to the pro- 
ducer will appear small, the volume of war- 
time business, on the other hand, will be ex- 
tensive. The Purchasing Control Board of the 
British Government has already inaugurated a 
standard price basis for all requirements. K. G. 
Fensom, lumber trade commissioner for East- 
ern Canada, intimated that efforts will be made 
to retain the business for those who enter the 
field to produce pit-props and box shook. 

Retiring President S. J. Staniforth’s report 
stressed the fact that exports to Great Britain 
had been limited since the start of the war, 
due to the inability to obtain cargo space. How- 
ever, he reported that exports from Canada 
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Canadians Expect Large 


British War Orders 


to Great Britain during 1939, totaled 1,188,000,- 
000 feet, the largest quantity ever shipped from 
the Dominion in one year. Mr. Staniforth an- 
ticipated a steady market in the United States, 
stating that 1939 exports to that country to- 
taled 625,000,000 feet, the largest quantity since 
1931, when 629,000,000 feet were shipped. 
Prior to 1930, Canada shipped over one billion 
feet annually to the United States for a num- 
ber of years. 


Spruce Grade Marking Postponed 


Secretary R. L. Sargant’s report mentioned 
arrangements which had been completed with 
the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation for the grade marking of spruce. 
However, the war broke out just as the plan 
was to go into effect, and, inasmuch as the 
United Kingdom will, undoubtedly, be calling 
for large quantities of spruce, it was decided 
to leave the matter in abeyance for the time 
being. R. E. Broderick, secretary of the North- 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
brought greetings of his association to the Ca- 
nadian group and spoke of the appreciation his 
membership felt for the co-operation existing 
between the two groups. Mr. Broderick re- 
viewed the New England salvage timber situ- 





S. J. STANIFORTH, 
Montreal, Que.; 
Retiring President 


JOHN E. SAYRE, 
St. John, N. B.; 
New President 


ation, expressing the opinion that, until the 
lumber from the blown-down timber is ab- 
sorbed, its presence on the market will be 
somewhat of a disturbing factor. Honorary 
Treasurer R. G. “Bob” Cameron, reported 
that the financial affairs of the association were 
in excellent shape, although there had been a 
loss of six members during the past year. 

The usual group meetings were held on the 
afternoon of Feb. 6. John E. Sayre, St. John, 
N. B., new president of the association, pre- 
sided at the spruce group meeting. He said 
that sixty-five to seventy percent of the output 
in his section of the country had already been 
sold and prospects were bright, inasmuch as 
lumber ordered for the United Kingdom would 
be paid for, even though it was not shipped 
immediately. Prices have been stabilized at 
approximately $30 base. John E. Booth, Bur- 
lington,- Vt., expressed the opinion that the 
United States market would be better in 1940 
than in 1939, and offered the personal opinion 
that it was Canada’s first duty to support Great 
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Britain in every way 
possible, by supplying 
whatever lumber she 


required; that this pro- 





R. G. CAME'’RON, 
Ottawa, Ont.; 
Honorary Treasurer 





gram would meet with 
the general approval of 
the United States buyers who would be satis- 
fied with what was available. 


Stocks of Spruce Badly Broken 


Analysis of reports on stocks, in both eastern 
and western spruce revealed that they were 
badly broken, a condition which should place 
producers in a strong position during the pres- 
ent year. Conflicting opinions, as to estimated 
production for 1940—-running all the way from 
an increase of twenty-five percent over last 
year’s cut, up to one hundred percent were 
given. The hardwood and white pine meeting 
brought to light the fact that birch veneer 
logs are becoming increasingly difficult to 
obtain, one delegate from the Muskoka dis- 
trict, going as far as to say that at the exist- 
ing rate of consumption, the supply available 
from reasonably accessible points would be 
exhausted within ten to fifteen years. 

A. F. Cooper, Toronto, said that the demand 
for logs for export is in excess of what can be 
obtained; that in some cases, prices were in 
excess of what the logs would produce if manu- 
factured into lumber and sold at today’s price 
levels. The United States bought much more 
hardwood lumber from Canada during 1939, 
than in the previous year, using up much of 
the surplus on hand at end of 1938. 

John W. McClure, Chicago, secretary of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, said 
that he considered the United States market 
firm, although some hardwood is being sold for 
less than what it can be produced for in the 
United States. 

J. J. deGryse, of the Dominion entomological 
department, stated that the spruce saw-fly men- 
ace has almost been eradicated, due to natural 
influences, including the weather and antagonis- 
tic parasites. However, he warned that there 
is serious danger developing from the spruce 
hud worm and white pine blister rust. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The following officers and directors were 
elected : 


President—John E. Sayre, St. John, N. B. 

First vice president—John L. Crane, Thes- 
salon, Ont. 

Second vice president—E. W. Ross, Ed- 
mundston, N. B. 

Secretary-manager—R, L. Sargant, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Honorary 
tawa, Ont. 

Directors (term expiring 1941): J. Gordon 
Fleck, Ottawa, Ont.; W. R. Beatty, Pembroke, 
Ont.; J. L. Crane, Thessalon, Ont.; J. S. Bock, 
Montreal, Que.; Arthur H. Campbell, Mon- 
treal, Que.; W. E. Golding, St. John, N. B. 
Rufus E. Dickie, Stewiacke, N. B. (Terms eX- 
piring 1942)—E. R. Bremner, Ottawa, Ont. 
W. C. Laidlaw, Toronto, Ont.; Brig. Gen. J. B. 
White, Montreal, Que.; N. Fairlie Blair. 
Quebec; Hugh J. Fleming, Juniper, N. B:- 
John E. Sayre, St. John, N. B.; Theo. A 
Sparks, Winnipeg, Man.; J. J. McFadden, 
Blind River, Ont.; D. A. Gillies, Braeside, Ont; 
A. F. Cooper, Toronto, Ont.; S. J. Staniforth, 
Montreal, Que.; E. W. Ross, Fredericton, N. B. 
R. E. Stocking, New York City, N. Y.; Fart 
ham W. Smith, Boston, Mass. 


treasurer—R. G. Cameron, Ot- 
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THE BOARD MEASURE QUESTION 
SETTLED 


From Issue of June 27, 


There is a woman in the town 

Whose boarding house enjoys renown, 
So generous her platter. 

And so her house has come to be 

A Mecca famed from sea to sea 
For those who would grow fatter. 


1903 


One day there came a tallyman, 

suilt on the good old fishpole plan, 
As thin as any splinter. 

He came to board with Mrs. Brown, 

The woman famed from town to town, 
And lingered through a_ winter. 


He had a tall and windmill frame 

That weighed just 80 when he came; 
His motions were contortions. 

When came the end of seventh week 

He made the village hay scales creak 
So great were his proportions. 


One thing this tallyman forgot, 
As men are apt to do as not, 
To pay for what he’d eaten; 
And Mrs. Brown, the generous one, 
At least compelled, gave him a dun 
For fear she might be beaten. 


“Of course I'll pay,’ said Mr. Slim 
When pay for board she asked of him. 
“How much might I be owing?” 
Then Mrs. Brown, though wise of looks, 
Replied, “I keep no slate or books, 
So I’m not after knowing. 


“But tell me this: How much you weighed 
When first you lingered in the shade 
Of my capacious platter.” 
“Just eighty pounds,” he said, 
It is two-twenty, as I vow. 
And still I’m growing fatter.” 


“and now 


“Then fourteen dollars now you owe, 
And if you'll pay before you go, 

’Twill surely give me pleasure.” 
“Correct,” he said, “and here’s your pay, 
But tell me this, good lady, pray— 

How did you figure up my stay?” 

The dame replied, “Board measure.” 


TAKING A DAY OFF 
From Issue of Feb. 21, 1903 


Once upon a Time there was a Mill Man 
who was so busy that he used to Yearn for a 
Leap Year so that he could get in an extra 
Day’s Work. This Busy Individual toted 
around a Saw Mill and a few Office Fixtures, 
a hundred-thousand acres of pine Land and a 
3ad Digestion. This Mill Man was so busy 
that when he ate he shoveled the Grub in like 
a Man feeding Cedar Sawdust to a Furnace. 
One fateful day he made his usual Suicidal 
Lunch and that Night he Meandered through 
Dreamland and met a Jolly Little Man. 

“Who are You?” he asked of the humorous 
Little Personage. “I am Death.” 

3ut I thought Death a Skeleton?” “Once 
I was, but Busy People have made me Fat.” 

“What are You doing with the Book and 
Pen?” “I am taking A Day Off.” 

“No, you are working.” “Oh, it’s not my 
Day I am taking Off. It’s yours.” 

“How’s That?” 
“Did you take a Day Off Christmas Day?” 
inquired the Jolly Little Man. “No.” 

“New Year’s?” “N-no.” 

“I did.” “What do you Mean?” 

“Every time you have failed to take a Day 
off during your Life, I have taken One Off the 
End of your Life.” “Then I’m nothing ahead?” 

“Nothing, according to my Bookkeeping—and 
I’m a Pretty Fair Bookkeeper.” 

Then the Busy Man woke up. Moral—No 
man can rob Himself and not be a Loser. 
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WISCONSIN MEN AND WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN IN THE RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS 
50 YEARS OR MORE—LIST PRESENTED AT 1940 STATE CONVENTION 


F. D. Abell, Waukesha 

John M. Anderson, McFarland 
Jerome Baker, Whitewater 
George M. Bowen, Racine 

A. J. Butler, Laona 

C. A. Clark, Gladstone, Mich. 
Mrs. G. Crossett, Tomah 
Philo P. Driver, Racine 
Henry A. Dumdey, Manitowoc 
L. D. Eastman, Lancaster 
William Flood, Plymouth 
Henry W. Gaulke, Janesville 
August Grossman. Dale 

Dan O. Head, Kenosha 


A. J. Jamieson, Poynette 
Julius Kleinpell, Cassville 
Henry G. Laun, Wausaukee 
Jacob Bernard Laun, Kiel 
August Mayworm, Hubbell 

M. J. O’Reilly, Centuria 

Fred H. Roeitiger, Fountain City 
D. J. Rohrer, Clintonville 

Miss E. A. Schicker, Janesville 
F. W. Smith, Racine 

R. H. Wilbur, Waukesha 
Julius E. Willmes, Calumet 
Wm. Zuengler, Adell 





1889 Fire Record—Fires in| blind factories and other con- 


Saw, shingle, planing and/|nections; 
other mills, factories, lumber | losses; 


as compared to 494 for 1888. 
349 in 1887, 310 in 1885, and 
223 in 1884. The list shows 
254 sawmill fires. of which 75 
are in connection with other 


timate of 


lumber ete. 
Shown 210 planing mill losses, 





loss, as reported, of $8,500,- 
shingle mill} 000, in round numbers, cover- 


30 dry kilns and 76| ing 370 cases, and an aggre- 
yards ete. totaled 662 in 1889,| separate lumber losses. An es-| Sate 


reported insurance of 


is given in| 2bout $2,500,000. 


about 500 cases aggregating * * * 
approximately $8,000,000, 
while the insurance reported | ties will not down. 
mill and factory property,|#™ounts to about $2,400,000, 


There are also|#Nd 53 cases with no insur-| vented a tie that he thinks 
ance are reported. Last year’s} will 


The idea of metal railway 
General 
Lew Wallace has now in- 


revolutionize railway 





including 32 sash, door and!table showed an aggregate| building. 








Stands the Stress 


For all structural uses, and espe- 
cially for the hard, heavy jobs, rec- 
ommend and sell Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine. In addition to its superior 
strength and toughness this lumber 
has a remarkable natural resistance 
to decay and insect attack. It's good 
business to supply your customers 
with quality lumber like this. 


Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 


If DUSTRIA 


ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 











Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 





Eased Edge Dimension 





Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 
The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 








INSURANCE 


With a Mutual Interest 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Central Manufacturers Mut. Ins. Co., Van Wert, Ohio 

Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

a Lumbermens Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle, Wash. 














50 
To Honor NLMA President at 


Dinner on March 9 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 19.—M. L. Fleishel, 
president and general manager of the Putnam 
Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla., who was recently 
elected president of the Nationa! Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, will be given a testi- 
monial dinner, here, March 9, at the Mayflower 
hotel. The banquet will be held on the hotel’s 
roof garden, and a reception in the cocktail 
lounge. The committee on arrangements, of 
which J. F. Wigginton, Jacksonville, president 
of the Florida Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., is 
chairman, includes Kd- 
ward Ball, B. H. Bar- 
nett, H. P. Adair, and 
R. D. Knight, Jackson- 
ville; Governor Fred P. 

Cone of Florida; Arthur 





M. L. FLEISHEL, 

Shamrock, Fla.; 

To be honored on 
March 9 





G. Cummer, Cummer 
Sons Cypress Co., Mor- 
gan V. Gress, William 
M. McCrory, Charles 
J. Williams, president, 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
and J. Bb. Wand, South- 
ern Lumber Journal, all 
of Jaeksonville; C. R. Macpherson, 
Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla. and J. S. 
Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, Fla. 

It is the wish of the committee on arrange- 
ments that no friends of Mr. Fleishel shall be 
inadvertently omitted from the invitation list, 
and any friends who have not received an 


Wilson 


F< ley, 

















Douglas Fir Export 
Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U. S. A. 


1125 Henry Building 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A. 
1112 Yeon Building 


DFXCO 


( Shipping Mark ) 


EXPORT SHIPPERS 


Cargo and Parcel Shipments 
TO ALL FOREIGN MARKETS 


Pacific Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 


Cable Address: FIREXCO 
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invitation should advise the committee chairman 
no later than March 7, at which time reserva- 
tions will be closed. Reservations will be $5.00 
per person. Invitations will include ladies of 
the gentlemen invited, and specify evening 
dress. 

Mr. [leishel, nationally known as a manu- 
facturer and salesman, has a “first” rating in 
association service. He has long been a guiding 
force as a director of both the Southern Pine 
Association and the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers Association, and for nearly twenty- 
five years has been a director of the NLMA. 
He is also a director of the Southern States 
Industrial Council, the Associated Industries 
of Florida, and is chairman of the advisory 
board of the Lumbermens Underwriting Alli- 
ance, in addition to being a director of the 
Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville. During 
the NRA days, he was a member of the Lum- 
ber Code Authority. 

It is expected that some 300 persons will 
attend the dinner, including directors of the 
various associations with which Mr. Fleishel is 
affliated. This group will, of course, be aug- 
mented by a large number of Mr. Fleishel’s 
friends in the lumber industry in Florida, as 
well as those in other fields. 


HOW DEALER SELLS 
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Canada's Forest Industries 
Depend on Spruce 


Orrawa, Onv., Feb. 19.—-Canada’s forest in- a 


dustries, particularly the pulp and paper indus- 7 
try, depend to a large extent upon a continuous 
supply of spruce, according to the Dominion 
Forest Service. Spruce forms 39 percent of 
the accessible standing timber of the Dominion, ~ 
and 25 percent of the wood used annually for ~ 
all purposes. Its range extends from the At- © 
lantic to the Pacific. There are five species in 7 
Canada — black, white, red, Engelmann and 
Sitka. Investigations are now being conducted 
to find out the best means of securing adequate 
reproduction and of increasing the rate of 
growth of spruce. 





Birch Spoolwood Ready 


MontTrREAL, QUE., Feb. 19.—Some 3,000,000” 
feet of white birch spoolwood, destined for ~ 
Great Britain and cut during the 1938-39 sea- 
son is yet in New Brunswick yards awaiting 
vessels. One of the busiest seasons in lumber- 
ing New Brunswick has ever experienced is 
anticipated with increased spoolwood opera- 
tions, heavy long-lumber cut and substantial in- 
crease in pit props orders. 


LARGE VOLUME OF 


PLYWOOD PANELS 


George Sack & Sons, Inc. is one of 
the aggressive, outlying retail lumber 
and building material firms of Baltimore, 
Md. The large plant includes a wood- 
working factory where special items are 
turned out. The general office and dis- 
play room are on one side of the drive- 
way into the plant. A large retail hard- 
ware store is on the opposite side of this 
driveway. The yard’s site is a very long 
one, so that sheds and warehouses are 
situated on each side, with a driveway 
through the center of the plant. 

Immediately behind the general office 
and display room is the warehouse for 
plywood panels. 

THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative was greatly impressed by the 
large stock, and asked Manager Bosley 
what was the contributing factor for a 
yard such as this requiring such a large 
stock of plywood panels. He said: “I 





Here Manager Bos- 
ley is seen standing 
beside one section of 
the plywood paneling 
storage racks, which 
occupy about 50 
percent of the space 
allotted to plywood 
panels. This material 
is now ordered in 
carload lots. Most of 
it is purchased 
through local whole- 
sale distributors, 
so a ready source of 
supply is assured if 
any item runs short 





don’t know, except that there is a great | 
demand for plywood as it is used for a~ 
thousand and one things around the 7 
home; and we let the people know that 

we can supply their needs.” <A feature 
that impressed the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative was that the plywood 
was cut to a great variety of sizes, Man- 
ager Bosley says that when the firm 
started handling plywood, it was in a 
very small way; but that there is a nice 
profit in this line, and “we are giving 
our customers good service; so we kept © 
track of the sizes that were most gen-~ 
erally wanted. Now, when placing our 
orders, we have the panels cut to these 
sizes at the mill, as it makes a very clean 7 
job and the panels have a much nicer ap- | 
pearance. If we stocked only large, stand- 7 
ard-sizes, and cut to required smaller sizes, 7 
our customers would dislike rough edges.” 7 
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A “Big-Little” Home of 
Popular Design 


BILL OF MATERIAL 


CONCRETE AND BRICKWORK: 


19 yds. concrete 

28 lin. ft. 8x12 flue lining 
3000 brick 

1000 8-in. com. blocks 
300 6-in. com. blocks 
Mortar for above 

{ cleanout door 

1 thimble 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK: 


pes. 2x6—12 No. | plates 
pe. 2x6—10 No. | plates 
pe. 2x6—14 No. | plates 
pe. 2x8—10 No. {| plates 
3 pes. 2x8—i2 No. | plates 
54 pes. 2x10—I2 No. | joists 
9 pes. 2x10—16 No. | joists 
108 pes. cut bridging 
1200 ft. 1x6 No. 2 D&M 
700 lin. ft. 2x4 No. 1! plates 
275 pes. 2x4—8 No. | studs 
8 pes. 2x6-8 No. | studs 
1500 ft. 1x8 No. 2 shiplap 
5 rolls waterproof paper 
54 pes. 2x6—12 No. | ceil. joists 
36 pes. 2x6—I6 No. | rafters 
20 pes. 2x6—12 No. | rafters 
2 pes. 2x8—18 No. | valley rafters 
1000 ft. 1x8 No. 2 S4S roof 


12% sqs. 16-in. 5X wood shgles. 
10 sqs. 18-in. stained shgles. 
300 ft. 34x8 bev. siding 
100 lin. ft. 1x6 clr. finish 
300 lin. ft. 1x2 clr. finish 
90 lin. ft. 3-in. crown 
1000 ft. %¢xi'2 clr. oak fig. 
5 pes. 4x8 %-in. 3-ply fir floor 
6700 wood lath 
4 pes. 1x6—I6 No. 2 ridge 
6 pes. 1x6—i2 No. 2 ties 
480 yds. plaster 
pes. 4x4-3 lookouts 
cel. fr. 10x12 3 It. 
plank frame .... .. .. 
door 2-8x6-8 13% 5X 
basement stair 
os. fr. 3x6-8 seg. head 
os. fr. 2-8x6-8 
twin fr. 24x24 2 It. 
single fr. 24x24 2 It. 
single fr. 26x24 2 It. 
single fr. 24x20 2 It. 
single fr. 24x14 2 It. 
single fr. 24x!8 2 It. 
sash fr. 1-6x2-5 
eel. sash 10x12, 3 It. gla. 
wdw. 24x24 2 It. 1% top 6 It. gla. 
wdw. 26x24 2 It. 1% top 6 It. gla. 


wdw. 24x20 2 It. 1% top 6 It. gla. 
wdw. 24x14 2 It. 1% top 6 It. gla. 


wdw. 24x18 2 It. 1% top 6 It. gla. 


2 sash 1-6x2-5 15% 6 It. 

1 os. door 3x6-8 134 plank seg. hd. 
1 os. door 2-8x6-8 134 3X | It. 
4 doors 2-6x6-8 1% 2 pan. 

( door 2-4x6-8 1% 2 pan. 

4 doors 2x6-8 1% 2 pan. 

1 door 1-6x6-8 15% 2 pan. 

10 ins. jbs. and stops 

21 sides door trim 

1 side door trim seg. hd. 

13 sides wdw. trim 

300 lin. ft. 5Y2 base and shoe 
40 lin, ft. hook strip 

36 lin. ft. shelf Ixi2 

12 lin. ft. pole 

2 thresholds 

| attic stair 

| grade stair 

1 set kit. cases 


Complete Blueprints. Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 





1 med. case .. 
2 prs. shutters 


HARDWARE: 


400 Ibs. nails 

| cyl. lock 

1 mortise lock 3T 
tt mortise lock IT 
3 prs. 4x4 butts 

(1 prs. 32x32 butts 
260 Ib. sash wohts. 
3 hanks sash cord 
14 sash locks 

14 sash lifts 

6 cel. sash sets 

{i prs. cab. hinges 
15 pulls 

it catches 

| coal chute 
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KITCHE 


LIVINGROOM 


Te oe Me 


BILL OF MATERIAL 


50 pes. 4-In. sewer tile 

4 pes. 4-in. long Ls 

4 pes. 4 in Ts 

2 pes. 4-in. Ys 

8 pes. %-In. x 12-ft. reinforeing rods 
1 pe. 6-in. flue thimble 

{ coal door 

| floor drain 

CONCRETE WORK: 

40 yds. gravel 

8 yds. sand 

200 sacks cement 

28 sacks prepared brick mortar 
BNuICK WORK 

2000 face brick 

20000 No. | com. brick 

28 lin. ft. 8x8 flue liner 

ROUGH LUMBER: 

150 ft. x8 shiplap, coal bin 

150 ft. x8 shiplap, coal bin 

12 pes. 2x4—7 No. |, coal bin studs 
2 pes. 2x12—i0 No. {, stair horses 
1 po. 2x4—10, No. t, stair railing 


DINING 
ROOM 


10'35"'« g9'9" 





BEORGOM 
4's" xu" 


. Nr No. {. stair treads 
2, No. I, landing framing 


> be posts 
pes. 2xi0—i2, No. chord stock 
27 pes. 2x10—14, No. 1, Ist floor joist 
27 pes. 2x10—12, No. f, Ist floor Joist 
900 ft. ix8 No. 2 S48 subfloor 
383 ft. 2x4 No. | wall plates 
225 pes. 2x4—8, No. 1, studs 
1000 ft. ix8, No. 2, S4S, boxing 
54 pes. 2x6—14, No. |, eelling Joist 
. 2x4—18, No. 1, rafters 
. 2x4—10, No. 1, gable studs 
. 2x8—10, No. 1, wall plates 
. 2x10—16 No. 1, headers 
- Yex6 bevel siding 
No. 2 S48 sheathing 
. | shingles 
ft. 1x3, No. 2 S48, bridging 
{ lath 
. 2x6—10, No. 1, stoop 
. %x4 ceiling 
4x4—6, No. brackets 
1000 16x48 fiber iath 
12 pes. 2x6—10, No. 1, entry rafters 
5 pes. 2x10—8 No. |, entry Joists 
5 pes. 2x6—8, No. |, entry Joists 
50 pes. 2x4—8, No. |, corners and angles 
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FINISH LUMBER: 


200 lin, ft. 1x6 No. |, frieze 

200 lin. ft. 3/2-in. crown mold. 

80 lin. ft. Ix4 No. | plancier 

80 lin. ft. bed mold. 

y pes. 1xi0—1i2, No. 1, cabinet material 
pes. 4x8 paneling 

Taba bd. ft. 42x2% long lengths flooring 
6 bd. ft. 1x4 flooring 


PLASTER: 


55 100-lb. sacks prepared plaster 
10 50-Ib. sacks finish lime 
1 100-ib. sack cement 


TIN WORK: 


50 lin. ft. galv. metal ridge 
40 lin. ft. valley tin 

250 6-in. galv. metal corners 

50 tin shingles 

68 lin. ft. galv. guttering with fittings 
48 lin. ft. galv. down spout 

100 lin. ft. galv. corner bead 


HARDWARE: 


{ front door mortise lock 

{ rear door mortise lock 

7 Inside door mortise locks 

3 pr. 4-In. half srf. hinges 

7 pr. 3¥2-in. half srf. hinges 
4 pr. 2-in. full srf. hinges 
6 pr. cabinet hinges 

4 pr. cabinet drawer pulls 

6 pr. cabinet friction catches 
5 sets basement window hardware 
1 pr. 6-in. T-hinges 

| 6-in. hasp 

8 Yox6 bolts; 20 x8 bolts 

{1 sash locks; 22 sash lifts 

| floor hinge: 2 push plates 
119 Ibs. 16d com. nails 

175 Ibs. 8d com. nails 

15 Ibs. 6d com. nails 

10 Ibs. 10d finish nails 

30 Ibs. 8d finish nails 

15 Ibs. 6d finish nails 

5 Ibs. 4d finish nails 

60 Ibs. 8d csg. nails 

50 Ibs. 6d galv. nalls 

25 Ibs. 4d galv. nails 

| bx. f-In, brads; 40 Ibs. lath nalls 


HEATING: 


{ hot air heating unit 
| hot water heater 


Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 


MILL WURKK. 


5 10x12 3-It. basement windows 

5 10x12 3-It. basement window frames 

3 24x14 12-It. div. D.H. windows 

3 24x14 12-It. D.H. wdw. frs. narrow line 
narrow type trim for 3 windows 

24x24 12-It. div. D.H. windows 

24x24 12-it. D.H. wdw. frs. narrow line 
24x26 12-It. div. D.H. windows 

24x26 12-It. D.H. wdw. frs. narrow line 
side narrow type mitered trim 

24x26 twin 12-it. D.H. wd. fr. narrow line 
24x26 12-It. div. D.H. windows 

side narrow type mitered trim 

40x26 sgl. 16-it. div. D.H. windows 
40x26 sgl. (6-it. div. D.H. wdw. frs. 
narrow line 

sides narrow type mitered trim 

8x10 sash, sash frames and 2 sides trim 
2/8x6/8 1-It. 134-in. rear door 

2/8x6/8 134-In. rab. door frame 

side door narrow type trim 

3/0x6/8 134-in. front door 

3/0x6/8 1%4-in. rab. door frame 

side narrow type trim 

2/8x6/8 inside 2 pan. d 

2/8x6/8 inside door my with stops 
sides narrow type trim 

3 2/6x6/8 inside 2 pan. doors 

3 2/6x6/8 Inside door Jambs with stops 

6 sides narrow type trim 

2 2/0x6/8 inside 2 pan. doors 

2 2/0x6/8 inside Jambs with stops 

4 sides narrow type trim 

1 louvre complete 

2 thresholds 

350 lin. ft. narrow type base 

350 lin. ft. narrow type shoe 

24 lin. ft. Ixf2 No. | shelving 

1 medicine cabinet complete 


INSULATION: 


55 sacks granulated type insulation 
8 30-Ib. rolls building paper 


MISC. MATERIALS: 


| box corrugated fasteners 

{ can glue 

2 doz. sheets sandpaper 

{5 Ibs. mortar coloring 

24 lin. ft. chair rall bathroom 

150 ft. sash cord 

300 Ibs. sash weights 

Screens and sereen doors by owner 
Garage and drive by owner 

Plumbing complete as per specifications 
Painting materials as per specifications 
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Arkansas Pine Producer Again 
Improves Plant 


WARREN, ARK., Feb. 19.—The Southern 
Lumber Co. is in the midst of making con- 
siderable physical improvement to its mill plant 
here, which will increase the quantity and qual- 
ity of its product, which is already recognized 
as one of the best in the South. Among new 
construction will be a new battery of modern 
dry kilns to replace that which was destroyed 
by fire late in December. Just recently the 
Southern Lumber Co. contracted with the 
Standard Dry Kiln Co., Indianapolis, Ind., for 
five Standard Air-O-Speed internal, reversible 
cross-flow circulation kilns to dry both hard- 
woods and softwoods. The kilns will be 104 ft. 
long, and the buildings of fireproof construc- 
tion, with steel frame, fireproof doors, contain- 
ing aluminum and _ steel sheets, and heavy 
insulation, also a Standard product. 

The kilns, of the latest Air-O-Speed design, 
are equipped with a series of fans directly 
driven by glass insulated motors guaranteed to 
operate under the most severe dry kiln condi- 
tions. The fans are placed across the kilns 
in the direction of the air flow. This arrange- 
ment eliminates the need of an air duct baffl- 
ing system for changing the air direction and, 
by its simple efficiency more air per horse- 
power input is delivered, according to the kiln 
manufacturer. The air is uniformly blown 
over each board and the direction of air flow 
is reversed periodically to insure utmost uni- 
formity of drying. 

The condition of the air is automatically con- 
trolled by a multi-zone Foxboro recorder con- 
troller, which controls the temperature and 
humidity of the air entering the load, no mat- 
ter in which direction the air is flowing. The 
air intake and exhaust flues are opened and 
closed automatically so that after the kiln is 
loaded and the drying schedule has been de- 
termined for the kind of lumber being dried, 
the operator needs only to change the setting 
on the control instruments, as the drying sched- 
ule is changed. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
and directors of the Southern Lumber Co. in 
Davenport, Iowa, Morris N. Richardson, of 
Davenport, was elected president to succeed 
the late Fred Wyman. Edwin B. Lindsay, of 
Davenport, Iowa, was re-elected executive vice 
president. Burdick N. Richardson was elected 
a vice president. George F. Lindsay of St. 
Paul, Minn., was re-elected secretary-treasurer, 
and C. M. Cochrane was re-elected assistant 
secretary-treasurer. O. F. Wyman, of War- 
ren, was re-elected manager, and W. R. War- 
ner, assistant manager. Davis Weyerhaeuser 
was elected to the board of directors to suc- 
ceed the late Fred Wyman. Other directors 
re-elected were: S. S. Davis, Calvin Ainsworth, 
M. N. Richardson, G. Rodney Ainsworth, B. 
N. Richardson, Chas. Shuler, Jr., Edwin B. 
Lindsay and Z. K. Thomas. 


W. R. Warner who recently came to Warren 
to serve as assistant manager, is from Cloquet, 
Minn., where he served in the lumber division 
of the Northwest Paper Co., a Weyerhaeuser 
affliated company. The Southern Lumber Co. 
is also a Weyerhaeuser company. Mr. War- 
ner, who was trained as an electrical engineer, 
has had wide experience in the operation of 
sawmills as well as in the construction of 
them, and is considered a most valuable asset 
to his new employer and to the city of War- 
ren. 





Newsprint Made from Red Pine 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The first news- 
Print paper from red pine has just been pro- 
duced at the New York State College of For- 
estry, Syracuse University, according to Prof. 
W. Oury Hisey. The red pine trees were 
Planted by students, grown on College land, har- 
vested by students and manufactured into pulp 


Amemcanfiunberman 


and finally into newsprint in the laboratories of 
the College, and this red pine newsprint is 
destined to be used by the student newspaper 
of Syracuse University. By the groundwood 
process, the pulp was converted into a high 
quality newsprint from a material hitherto not 
used for this purpose. “Such projects have for 
their object the discovery of new raw materials 
for the big paper industry of New York, and the 
development of economic integration of timber 
production and timber usage in the State,” says 
Prof. Hisey. 


Quebec's 1939-40 Cut Lower 


MonrTrEAL, Que., Feb. 19.—Quebec Govern- 
ment authorities announced today that in the 
1939-40 season, running from October to early 
in the new year, 52,526 men cut about 1,690,- 
000,000 feet of lumber on the Province’s Crown 
Lands. The 1937-38 cut was 2,235,000,000 feet. 
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Safeguard Use of Tools by 


Timely Precautions 


_ Many are the injuries that are caused by the 
improper use of tools and by tools being used 
which are in an unsafe condition. Hammers, 
sledges, cold cuts etc. must be kept tight on 
their handles. Handles must be kept in good 
condition. Tools with burred or mushroom 
heads must be dressed up or discarded. 
Wrenches that are worn out must be thrown 
away. It is difficult to persuade some men to 
use tools properly, and the only way is to keep 
after them all the time, allowing no misuse to 
pass without comment. Yet it seems that no 
matter how hard we may endeavor to prevent 
injuries from this cause, there will always be 
a number of slight finger injuries, therefore 
there must be no deviation from the rule that 
all such slight injuries must receive first aid 
treatment at once. 





on which it is used. 


and order now? 


ESSCO Southern Pine 





The retail dealer who handles and features ES SCO Pre- 
cision Lumber is well on his way to win customer friend- 
ship and business success. For this lumber is SUPERIOR 
in QUALITY and VALUE. Pre-shrunk, properly sea- 
soned, accurately manufactured, it makes good on all jobs 


Since 1879, when ESSCO started, discriminating buyers 
have preferred this fine lumber. Why not check your needs 


ESSCO Southern Hardwoods 
ESSCO Ponderosa Pine ESSCO West Coast Woods 
ESSCO Oak Flooring 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALEs Co. 


1111 R. A. Long Building, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Four 


Narrow Mullions—No weight Boxes—PRICED RIGHT 
Fastened or Detached without removing Sash, Stops or Weatherstrip. 


LIFE OF THE BUILDING 
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Pullman Mfg. Corporation, 1196 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED FOR THE 


We would like further information, 


Our Window Frame Source of Supply is 
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Overhead PULLMAN 


For Double-Hung Windows of Today 
EASY OPERATION, Smooth and Noiseless, PERFECT BALANCE 





LIFE-TIME 
SASH 
BALANCES 





Tape Hook 
Patent Pending 











A new freedom f 







DO TOMORROW’S WORK FASTER...AND EASIER! 


There’s a new lightness of touch in ...in our honest opinion...the easi- 
thisnew LCSMITH...anewspeed... _ est-writing, the most economical, the 
an ease of action that reduces fatigue. most efficient of office typewriters, 

New typing aids, too,that increase this new LC SMITH should be seen 
your efficiency, save energy: and tried by everyone who buys or 


Seven positive touch adjustments,from uses typewriters. It is, indeed, “‘a 
very lightto EXTRA HEAVY...adjust —secretary’s dream come true!’’ 


_ ee hate — New Automatic Free demonstration in your office 
argin Set (one-hand operation to set 

or clear!), famous Floating Shift...Im-  “"* phone as J branch or dealer. 
proved Tabulator... Interchangeable L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Platens. .. Half-Spacing! Desk 5, 109 Almond St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


SECRETARIES: Send 
coupon forthis new 
edition of “Tips to 
Typists”...a useful 
little booklet of 
time-saving ideas 
on typing. Free on 
request. 


LC SMITH 


...makes long jobs shorter...means a new freedom for secretaries 
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City Moves Ahead in 
Rehabilitation Work 


ALBANY, Ga., Feb. 19.—The recent tornado 
which struck Albany, Ga., with subsequent loss 
of lives and heavy property damage, was not 
exaggerated in newspaper accounts which ap- 
peared throughout the country, according to in- 
formation received by the AMERICAN LuMper- 
MAN from G. E. Reynolds, president, Reynolds 
Bros. Lumber Co., here. In commenting on 
the situation, Mr. Reynolds said: 

“The pictures and reports which went out 
from Albany did not exaggerate the results of 
the tornado very much. This storm, traveling 
in a northeasterly direction, struck the southern 
portion of the city, where is located largely the 
poor class of residential property, but it in- 
cluded some of the better part. It then struck 
the very heart of the business section, and there 
is where the property damage exists. How 
hundreds of residences could have been wiped 
out entirely and laid flat without more casual- 
ties than were experienced is nothing short of 
a miracle. 

“The personnel of our company and our prop- 
erty were extremely favored. The south end 
of our yards and plant structures were just 
in line of the main storm, but here occurred 
one of the freakish things of a tornado. The 
storm seemed to have used our place for a 
dumping ground and we had to remove debris 
cf every kind, a portion of which came a very 
long distance. 

“This tornado stole a few thousand feet of 
lumber from us. Some of it was placed on 
the ground in an adjoining county several miles 
away. Our loss was so light that we are not 
filing claims and are trying to help our neigh- 
bors. 

“Albany institutions are so efficient in their 
ability to take care of those in distress that they 
went to work immediately. This was supple- 
mented within a few hours with the arrival of 
the Red Cross, National guardsmen, State high- 
way patrolmen, and others that have fitted into 
the picture in a very fine way. It is marvelous 
to note what has been done in the way of 
clearing up the situation and the beginning 
of reconstruction already accomplished. Come 
to see us in two or three months and you will 
observe the results of efficiency, community 
spirit and a fine citizenship. Albany is grate- 
ful for the limited casualties among her people.” 

L. W. Smith, Smith Lumber Co., (Inc.), 
Albany, reports that there was practically no 
damage to any of the retail lumber or manu- 
facturing firms, which “leaves all of us free 
to give our best service to the rebuilding that 
is already beginning. Property damage is esti- 
mated at upwards of five millign dollars, with 
about forty percent coverage by tornado insur- 
ance. The area damaged is about equal in size 
in both the business and residential sections, the 
business loss, however, being heavier.” : 

Through copies of a special pictorial edition 
of an Albany paper, furnished the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN by the Smith Lumber Co., (Inc.), 
and Hunter-Knight Co., it is evident that wreck- 
age is being fast cleared away. A central ar- 
chitectural and building advisory bureau has 
been set up in order that property owners may 
achieve harmony of building design. The tor- 
nado which lasted fifteen minutes, starting at 
four o’clock on the morning of Feb. 10, roared 
across the city at an estimated speed of five 
hundred miles an hour. 





Buy 10,000-Acre Tract 


Satispury, N. C., Feb. 19.—A _ 10,000-acre 
tract has been sold by receivers of the old 
Jackson Bros. Lumber Co. to the Love Lumber 
Co., of Red Springs, N. C., and the Love. Hard- 
wood Sauares Co., of Garland and Clarkton, 
N. C., which will cut it jointly and are erecting 
mills. The timber is mostly tupelo. gum, maple 
and cypress, with a small quantity of pine. 
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Proposes Cubic Log Scale 


A suggestion that old log scaling rules be 
abandoned and in their stead a cubic foot rule 
be adopted, made by E. F. Rapraeger, of the 
Forest Service, is worthy of serious considera- 
tion by lumbermen. He points out that forty 
or fifty log rules have been devised, and hybrids 
of them, all showing different board foot con- 
tents for the same log, the construction of each 
rule showing dissatisfaction with former ones. 
The makers tried to construct a scale that would 
show, with a reasonable degree of accuracy, the 
number of board feet of lumber that could be 
obtained from logs of different sizes, assuming 
an identity of a board foot of lumber with 
a foot log scale, whereas there is a disparity 
that shows itself in mill over- or under-run. 
Even though most such rules have passed into 
oblivion, the dozen or so still in use cause 
endless confusion—and changing from one to 
another is just like jumping out of fhe frying 
pan into the fire and back again, he explains. 


Old Rules Based on False Assumptions— 
Some of the log rules were based on formulae 
making an allowance for waste, such as the 
Doyle, which he claims to be the poorest of 
all despite its wide use; and some, such as the 
Scribner, were based on diagram, but, in his 
opinion, even the Forest Service Decimal C 
variation of the Scribner is no more accurate 
than the original. While he thinks that the 
International is more accurate, outside of New 
England, where it is coming into more general 
use, it is seldom used commercially. He points 
out the absurdity of one assumption on which 
these rules are based, that inch lumber will be 
produced, by indicating that it is probable that 
more than three-quarters of the lumber sold 
in the United States is either thinner or thicker 
than inch. 


Accurate Board Foot Rule Impossible—There 
is, claims Mr. Rapraeger, little possibility of 
constructing a board foot log rule for different 
log sizes and tapers that will estimate mill tally 
accurately for every mill, because in construct- 
ing a rule it is necessary to make certain 
assumptions as to species and closeness of utili- 
zation, whether mill machinery is good or poor, 
whether saws will be thin or thick, workmen 
skilled or otherwise, inch boards or timbers 
produced, and as to seasoning and planing mill 
losses—none of which can be made except for 
the individual operation; and that, just as board 
foot log rules based on old-fashioned sawmill 
practices and methods of utilization of 1846 
have now become obsolete, so would any based 
on present manufacturing practices. Judgments 
of the scaler in applying present rules are influ- 
enced even by fluctuating business conditions, 
he says, because during poor markets the low 
grade raw material becomes unprofitable to 
handle and is rejected. 


Advantage of Cubic Footage—He believes the 
best way out of present difficulties is to adopt 
a standard that is the same size today and 
tomorrow, and under all logging and manu- 
facturing conditions, based on the amount of 
wood contained in the log, without any of the 
assumptions mentioned above; and notes that 
such standard has been adopted in Quebec 
Province, with the result that closer and more 
uniform tallies are obtained. There it is as 
useful for all other forest products, such as 
pulpwood, sold by volume—and Mr. Rapraeger 
points out that more than one-half the timber 
cut of the United States is utilized for products 
other than lumber. Cubic foot content, he 
believes, would be a fairer basis for haulage 
rates of all kinds, which, in any event, are 
calculated on the tonnage involved even if 
quoted per thousand board feet. The advan- 
tage of a cubic foot basis for growth tables is 
apparent from Mr. Rapraeger’s comparison of 
oard foot increments shown over progressive 
Periods, that are meaninglessly inconsistent. 


_Vorkaday Application—Practical considera- 
tions are not overlooked by Mr. Rapraeger. 
or quick and convenient application of cubic 


foot scaling, he presumes a taper of 0.5 inch 
as United States average (though, for old- 
growth southern pine, 0.4 inch could be used; 
and for Delta hardwoods, 0.6 inch) and incor- 
porates this in a table based on the Smalian 
formula that takes into account the convex 
curves of a tree’s surface lines, this table per- 
mitting the use of the small end of the 
log for measurement. He recommends certain 
uniform procedure as to diameters that fall 
between even inches, and for end-trimming 
allowances. The result of the use of the scale 
and procedure would be a uniform standard 
gross cubic foot content. 


Deductions for Defects—From this gross 
scale, deductions could then be made for im- 
perfections that would affect quantity, such as 
for sap rot by reducing diameter and for 
butt rot by reducing length, and by a diagram 
and formula for internal defects. He would not 
make deductions for defects that affect quality, 
these depending largely on the judgment of the 
scaler and it being impossible to devise rules 
that could be applied inflexibly, other than to 
specify minimum lengths and diameters, and 
maximum allowable percentage of cull mate- 
rial. 


How Many Board Feet?—The practical lum- 
berman’s question as to how many board feet 
of lumber a given log will produce, is answered 
by the statement that, from cubic footage, board 
footage can be computed very easily by com- 
paring cubic footage with mill tallies, and that 
different ratios between the two can be used 
for different timber, manufacturing methods etc., 
based on actual experience. 


dre Small Trees Worthless?—An_ observa- 
tion of Mr. Rapraeger’s, implying that the judg- 
ment of the forest products industries as to 
the value of small logs may be _ incorrect, 
deserves critical examination. He asserts that 
an incongruity is neatly hidden in the present 
log rules which is their worst defect, this being 
their serious under-scaling of small logs, which 
makes it appear that manufacturing them is 
unprofitable, and thus militates against their 
use, and also results in young timber and tops 
of large trees being penalized. This defect 
would argue strongly in favor of Mr. Rap- 
raeger’s recommendation, for, as he points out, 
as time goes on more and more dependence 
will have to be placed on the young forest. 
Mr. Rapraeger points out that small logs, being 
underscaled, contain more wood, and weigh 
more, per thousand board feet of board foot 
scale, and that a rate, based primarily upon 
weight but converted to a thousand foot basis, 
gives a lower rate to market on actual content 
of small logs. 


Readers’ Comments Invited—Those interested 
in log scales and their influence on the thinking 
and practice of the forest products industries, 
are recommended to obtain a copy of “The 
Cubic Foot as a National Log-Scaling Stan- 
dard” from the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Forest & Range Experiment Station, Missoula, 
Mont.; when they have examined the proposals 
in it, their comments will be welcomed by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight loadings for the two weeks 
ended Feb. 10, totaled 1,283,907 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 60,637 cars (an increase 
of 2,145 cars above the amount for the two 
weeks ended Jan. 27); grain, 61,254 cars; live- 
stock, 21,454 cars; coal, 304,296 cars; ore, 
19,899 cars; coke, 23,140 cars; merchandise, 
294,230 cars and miscellaneous, 498,997 cars. 
The total loadings for the two weeks ended 
Feb. 10 show a decrease of 11,407 cars below 
the amount for the two weeks ended Jan. 27. 








This is the 
Quality Lumber 
that wins the 
Good Will of 
the Builder 


You will find, as other dealers have found, 
that it pays to depend on SALLIS SERVICE. 
Here's superior lumber, so well manufactured 
it meets your most exacting needs. Yard and 
Shed Items, Eased-Edge Dimension, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, Casing, 
Base. Straight or Mixed Cars. 


1. GC. and @. M. & N. Railroads 
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SPA to Separate Promotion and 
Grading Activities 


[Special Telegram to the AMERICAN 


LLUMBERMAN ] 

New Orveans, La., Feb. 21—Acceptance oi 
a consent decree, under which inspection and 
grading services of the Southern Pine Asso 
ciation will be separated into a bureau entity, 
was effected here, today in Federal District 
Court when the organization pleaded nolo con- 
tendre to an indictment charging violation of 
the anti-trust statute. Indicted jointly with the 
Southern Pine Association was the Southern 
Pine Lumber Exchange, operated by W. S. 
Cloud, and the National Association of Com- 
mission Lumber Salesmen. Fines of $500 on 
each of two counts were paid by the exchange 
and the salesmen’s organization. SPA was 
fined $5,000 each on two counts in the indict- 
ment. 


What the Indictment Charged 


After reciting that the SPA is controlled 
through officers of firms composing the direc- 
torate, and enumerating the relative position of 
southern pine in consuming markets, and the 
status of the organization in respect to the 
industry, the indictment charged “the general 
purpose and object of said unlawful combina- 
tion and conspiracy has been and is to restrain 
the aforesaid interstate trade and commerce in 
southern pine by unlawfully : 

(A) Fixing uniform, arbitrary and non- 
competitive prices therefore: . 

(B) Curtailing and restricting the amount 
of southern pine produced. 

(C) Maintaining and enforcing agreed 
policy distribution, thereby controlling the 
channels through which said lumber was and 
is distributed to the consuming public. 


(D) Maintaining and enforcing certain prac- 
tices and rules together with promotion activi- 
ties that have unjustly excluded and are ex- 
cluding others from engaging in said trade and 
commerce.” 

The indictment sets forth that SPA prepares 
and issues statistics on production, sales, stocks, 
etc., and that this statistical material had been 
analyzed at meeting of sales managers, after 
which there was discussion in which non-com- 
petitive prices were agreed upon. The Southern 


Pine Lumber Exchange, according to recitation, 
produced statistical reports showing sales of 
mills to territories, items, and prices, which 
represented 85 percent of total sales of the sub 
scriber mills. 

It was charged that the salesmen’s organiza- 
tion sought to uphold the “distribution state- 
ment” and the SPA sought to prevent direct 
sales of lumber from mills to contractors. 

The efforts of the SPA to promote the utili- 
zation of better grades of lumber through 
grade-mark and trade-mark campaigns, in con- 
junction with the control it exercised over 
grade-marking, was alleged to be in restraint of 
trade. The extension of grade-mark privilege 
to non-subscriber mills through “Southern Pine 
Inspection Service,” to defray the cost of which 
a fee of nine cents per thousand feet is charged, 
was inferred as a restraint because those utiliz- 
ing it were forced to subject their lumber 
manufacturing business to the same identical 
grading and inspection rules and practices gov- 
erning SPA subscribers. It was also alleged 
that SPA used its influence to prevent recogni- 
tion of trade and grade marks and inspection 
rules of other southern pine groups by the cen- 
tral committee of American Lumber Standards. 

With respect to the proceedings in this case, 
and the consent decree entered into by the SPA 
and others, the association made public the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Justice Department's Policy 


“The SPA in these proceedings was in no 
manner singled out for investigation by the 
Department of Justice because of any suspected 
flagrant violation of law, but the inquiry into 
the association’s affairs and the subsequent pro- 
ceedings are part of the Government’s investi- 
gation of the entire building industry of the 
country, which has for its purpose the preven- 
tion of practices in restraint of competition and 
trade in the building industry, to the end that 
construction costs, particularly in the residen- 
tial field, will be lowered. Thus far, action has 
been taken in many cities through the country 
by the Department of Justice against a large 
number of individuals and groups, including 
labor union and trade organizations. 

“Tn all cases that we know of, indictments 


have been turned in against these individuals 
and groups in pursuance of the policy of the 
Justice Department’s anti-trust division, as out 
lined in the following excerpt from the annual 
report of the Assistant Attorney General : 

“We have consistently emphasized that, in the 
main, anti-trust enforcement does not deal with 
moral problems. Although the procedure is 
criminal, the defendants are usually not mem- 
bers of what is ordinarily called the criminal 
class. In the past year, we have consistently 
followed the policy of prosecuting past viola- 
tions of the law by indictment. We have de- 
clined to dismiss indictments upon the mere 
promise to obey the law in the future. The 
use of consent decrees to condone past offense 
has been abandoned,’ 


The Association's Position 


“The SPA is in complete sympathy with the 
purposes of the investigation of the building 
industry by the Department of Justice, and in 
fact has always endeavored to lower the cost 
of home building and to provide the proper kind 
of lumber for home construction. 

“The SPA did not and does not admit any 
illegality in its activities as alleged in the com- 
plaint filed by the Government, and does not 
sponsor any such illegal activities. The asso- 
ciation never has undertaken and does not 
desire to undertake any activities in contraven- 
tion of the anti-trust laws but, rather than in- 
terrupt or hinder the association’s widespread 
program of benefits and services to the industry, 
and to obviate any large expense that might 
be caused by protracted litigation, with the 
resulting confusion in the industry and uncer- 
tainty on the part of subscribing manufacturers, 
the association thought it wise to enter into the 
consent decree. 

“The association, in connecting its activities 
over a period of twenty-five years, has always 
been mindful of the public interest and will con- 
tinue to operate to the end that the public will 
be protected in its purchase of lumber. 
Throughout the twenty-five years of its exist- 
ence, all affairs of the association have been 
conducted openly and above-board, and its com- 
plete records and files always have been readily 
available to authorized public officials. 








The third annual LUMBERJACK CARNIVAL at Shawano, on the famous Wolf River, Wisconsin, celebrated "the good old days’ 
with the biggest parade yet, witnessed by a crowd of 15,000. It included huge loads of logs and lumber and various lumber camp 
scenes, and Paul Bunyan himself marched. The Royal Couple were "Chum" Anderson, who had spent 33 winters in the woods, and 


his wife and Bill Purcel, 94 and Wisconsin's oldest active lumberjack, rode as shown in above picture. Following the parade, chopping 
contests were held, a view of one being shown here; Ed Reaves took first place. A lumberjack dance ended the celebration hilariously 
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The Decree Requires 


“The consent decree requires the separation 
of the grading rules, inspection, standardization, 
and grade-marking activities from the other ac- 
tivities of the association, which comprise trade 
promotion, and traffic and freight rates, statis- 
tics, conservation, and legislative problems of the 
industry. In the decree, a plan is set forth for 
the establishment of a Southern Pine Inspection 
Bureau, within the association, under whose 
jurisdiction all matters relating to grading rules, 
standardization, inspection and grade-marking, 
will be handled at actual cost of its services. 

“This bureau will be autonomous, guided by 
a board of governors selected by the subscribers 
to the bureau. It was because of the semi- 
public nature of the grading, inspection and 
erade-marking service, that all interested 
parties agreed that it should be handled on the 
basis outlined in the decree, separate from the 
other activities of the SPA. 

“The SPA always has made all of its services 
available to all manufacturers of southern pine, 
who were qualified to meet the required 
standards of manufacture, grading, etc., without 
discrimination, and the association already had 
inade inspection and grade-marking services 
available on an actual cost basis to all manu- 
facturers of southern pine without discrimina- 
tion and regardless of affiliation with the SPA. 


Inspection Open to All 


“Under the plan outlined in the decree, the 
Southern Pine Inspection Bureau’s services and 
activities will be at all times available on equal 
terms to all manufacturers of southern pine, 
without favor or discrimination and without 
any requirements for joining or otherwise sub- 
scribing to the SPA, or to any other trade 
association, or supporting any service or activity 
other than those of grading, standardization, 
grade-marking and inspection. The board of 
governors controlling the bureau’s affairs is to 
be composed of one representative from each 
of the eleven principal southern producing 
States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
line, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma— 
elected by subscribers to the bureau on a basis 
of volume of actual shipments by such sub- 
scribers, together with one representative from 
each bona fide trade association in the southern 
pine industry, organized and functioning at 
least two years prior to the time of petitioning 
the bureau for such representation, and under- 
taking specific programs of trade promotion, 
research, or other activities on behalf of its 
members, and two-thirds of whose members are 
subscribers to the Southern Pine Inspection 
Bureau. The board of governors shall fix, 
from time to time, such charges and fees as are 
found to be necessary to cover the actual cost, 
including necessary reserves and provisions for 
contingencies, of carrying out the functioning 
of the bureau.” 





Trans-Canadian Rail Rates on 


British Orders Agreed On 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 17.—British Colum- 
bia timber interests and the Canadian railways 
have reached an agreement on special freight 
rates for transport of British Columbia timber 
across Canada to Atlantic ports. Announcing 
the agreement recently, Wendell Farris, of 
Vancouver, representative of the British Tim- 
ber Control Board and British Columbia tim- 
ber interests, said details would not be an- 
nounced until later. The British Timber Con- 
trol Board has purchased some 400,000,000 
board feet of British Columbia timber and has 
decided to move it across Canada by rail, owing 
to difficulty in obtaining vessels for transport 
via the Panama Canal. The dispute between 
the railways and the timber interests came 
before the Canadian Board of Transport Com- 
missioners at Ottawa, but the hearing ter- 
minated abruptly when both sides agreed to fur- 
ther private negotiations. The timber inter- 
ests had urged continuation of special summer 
freight rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds for 
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timbers, and 85 cents for lumber, but the rail- 
ways had insisted on the general rate of 85 
cents per 100 pounds, regardless of whether it 
was timber or lumber. Announcement of an 
agreement on transcontinental freight rates was 
welcomed recently by British Columbia lum- 
bermen. Spokesmen for the industry generally 
reckoned the volume of lumber railroaded east 
for shipment to the United Kingdom will not 
at first exceed 20,000,000 feet monthly, and pos- 
sibly will be not more than 10,000,000 feet. 


British Peer Suggests Rafts 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 17.—British Colum- 
bia’s problem of getting lumber to the United 
Kingdom might be solved by towing big rafts 
of lumber with ocean-going tugs, Lord Marley, 
British Labor peer, suggested in an interview 
at Vancouver, B. C., recently. 
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Seek Delay in Any Wage Hour 


hanges 


WasHincton, D. C., Feb. 21.—Lieut. Col. 
Philip B. Fleming, new Wage-Hour administra- 
tor, revealed today that he has asked con- 
gressional advocates of Wage-Hour Law 
amendments to delay action until he considers 
administrative changes that may answer some 
complaints of business groups. 

Mr. Fleming said he would call a_ public 
hearing soon to consider revision of the defini- 
tion of executive and administrative employes 
who are exempt from the act. He said he was 
not ready to recommend specific congressional 
changes in the Law. However, he asked Rep- 
resentative Graham A. Barden of North Caro- 
lina, chief sponsor of Wage-Hour amendments, 
to delay action. Mr. Barden indicated that no 
action would be taken immediately, although 
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Raise working capital on lumber or logs 


Warehouse Receipts have always been known as gilt-edged collateral 
by bankers. However lumber products never were suitable for serving 
as such collateral until Field Warehousing came along. 
Field Warehouse wherever inventory is ... in lumber piles at the mill or 
- - in logs wherever they may be. 


Field Warehousing is making rapid strides in the lumber industry, be- 
cause it pleases the banker, and makes money quickly available for the 


Warehousing 
6y Douglas— Guardian 


‘“4Over 17 years’ experience” 


Investigate this modern aid to financing. It's 
ideally adapted to the lumber industry. Let us give 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


A pocket size book that covers the subject briefly 
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Survey Indicates Gain in 
Lumber Demand 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Feb. 19—The Lumber 
Survey Committee believes that total lumber 
consumption, including exports, in the first quar- 
ter of 1940 will be 5 percent larger than that 
of the same quarter last year. It expects that 
continued increase in private residential con- 
struction and in commercial and _ industrial 
building, large gains in public housing and con- 
struction under the defence program, will: off- 
set reduction in Federal-aid projects. Because 
of severe weather in many sections, however, 
January building volume was 5 percent below 
that of January last year, and showed a 15 per- 
cent decline from December. The Committee 
predicts that box lumber consumption will be 
10 percent above that of the first quarter of 
last year, with Northeast considerably larger 
and western dependent on weather and crops. 
The railroads, which in 1939 paid 6 percent 
higher prices than in 1938 on a volume of pur- 
chases 36 percent larger, have on order the 
greatest number of cars since Jan. 1, 1926; and 
though their purchases, after an increase in 
early fall, have declined to small current vol- 
ume for immediate needs, the 1940 total is ex- 
pected to be as good as the 1938. The furni- 
ture industry outlook is favorable, and _ first 
quarter volume will probably exceed last year’s 
by 5 to 10 percent, with inventories of finished 
goods lower than they were a year ago. Gen- 
eral domestic buying, after a spectacular in- 
crease in early September, declined through 
October and leveled off in November and De- 
cember ; consumer and distributor yards stocks 
are believed to be reduced. The Committee 
finds that erratic price movements and item 
shortages discourage orderly buying and retard 
lumber use, so recommends more study of bal- 
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anced inventories, and more attention to bal- 
anced purchasing by buyers, especially the 
larger industrial users and distributors. 

General export prospects, owing to shipping 
scarcity and high rates, are considered unfav- 
orable for a 1940 gain, though large purchases 
by Great Britain, in lieu of customary supplies 
from North Europe, continue an important but 
uncertain possibility. Fourth quarter, 1939 soft- 
wood exports were 9 percent above those of 
the same quarter of 1938; and imports were 
higher than in more than three years, the bulk 
of them from Canada. Fourth quarter hard- 
wood exports were almost 40 percent lower than 
for the same quarter of 1938, with the Decem- 
ber total the lowest in many years; and fourth 
quarter imports were half the 1938 figure. 

Mill stocks at the beginning of the first quar- 
ter of 1940, after declines of 500 and 800 mil- 
lion feet in 1938 and 1939 respectively, totaled 
7.7 billion feet. Production in 1939 gained 17 
percent over 1938; shipments, 16.4 percent; and 
new business, 15.3 percent; shipments having 
been 5.4 and orders 5.9 percent above production. 
In 1939 there were gains of 9 and 4 percent, re- 
spectively, in oak flooring production and new 
business; and of 27 and 24 percent respectively 
in maple flooring. 

The wholesale price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (1926 = 100) was 97.8 in De- 
cember, as compared with 90.9 in that month of 
1938; the 1939 average was 93.4, compared with 
a 1938 of 90.4. The Southern Pine December 
index was $27.94, as compared with $23.17 for 
1938 (this is higher than industry average of all 
grades). West Coast December price level on 
shipments was $21.29 compared with $18.82 a 
year ago. Ponderosa pine showed some in- 
crease in the fourth quarter. The southern 
hardwood index, No. 2 and better weighted 
average, was $29.12 in December, compared 
with $27.02 a year previous. 











Bradley Miller BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 





~ CFrames 


Bradley - Miller White Pine Frames 
Build Trade for Dealers 


Builders and carpenters prefer these frames because 
their use insures a perfect job. Home-owners are boost- 
ers, too; because Bradley-Miller Frames sfay straight. 
true and tight through years and years of service. Gen- 
uine White Pine . . . scientific seasoning... . accurate 
manufacturing. . . . No wonder these Bradley-Miller 
Frames are better and more popular. We also furnish 
Ponderosa Pine Frames in same manufacture and 
grade as the Genuine White Pine. Write us today. 





NORTHERN RED BIRCH 


We are cutting several million feet of this 
fine stock this winter, and are ready to con- 
tract for spring and summer delivery. 


Basswood. 


ODESSA , NCY. 


For immediate shipment two ears of 8/4 FAS 











OUR MAYO, VA. MILL 


Repairing and installation of new equipment 
at our Mayo, Virginia mill will soon be com- 
pleted. Will then be in position to offer su- 
premely manufactured Pine from this mill. 
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Western Pine Expands 
Promotion, Research 


(Continued from Page 39) 
sible strengthening of some of the laws now 
effective. 

Standing committee reports were made by 
various chairmen, as follows: Executive com- 
mittee, Swift Berry; molding and millwork 
committee, R. F. Pray; statistical committee, 
Don Lawrence; traffic committee, A. J. Voye; 
grading committee, W. G. Kahman; research 
committee, Hal Dixon; promotion committee, 
Otto Loeschel. 


Directors Approve Committee Reports 


These reports were later discussed and ap- 
proved by the board of directors. The various 
recommendations made by the committees, and 
later acted on by the board in accordance with 
recommendations, included a plan to accept 
as members independent molding and millwork 
manufacturers. Changes were recommended in 
rules for discounts on narrow trim, various 
minor changes in regard to special running 
charges, changes in shipping weights, specified 
lengths. It was recommended that the basic 
list be reprinted. The association expressed 
itself as opposed to several proposed changes 
in freight rates, such as establishing a lower 
rate on rough than on dressed lumber, a low 
Fourth Section rate for heavy loading such as 
suggested by Coast manufacturers with a_pos- 
sible 60 cent rate on 70,000 minimum, and lower 
rate on multiple-car shipments than for single 
carloads, and rate differentials based on grades. 
In order to comply with the five-day week of 
the Wage-Hour Law, the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation favors a plan for relief from demurrage 
on a specified day which the operator may des- 
signate in order to comply with the 40-hour 
week basis. 


Research and Promotion Plans Outlined 


Hal Dixon for the research committee made 
an impressive resumé of accomplishments, in- 
cluding improving kiln drying, Permatol treat- 
ment particularly for sash and frames, prog- 
ress made in developing water repellent treat- 
ment, the favorable results in heavy flooring 
tests which are leading to a search for pos- 
sible superior qualities in lighter flooring. He 
also outlined some of the proposed fields of 
further research and recommendations for the 
expansion of the work. 

Plans of the trade promotion commitee as 
outlined by Otto Loeschel, Lewiston, Idaho, 
indicated great satisfaction with the past work 
in this line and outlined proposed plans which 
are to be carried out during 1940 to increase 
the scope and effectiveness of the work. 

The recommended cutting schedule for the 
first half of 1940 will be 41 percent of the 
normal annual capacity for each operator. This 
means an expected demand about equal to that 
of 1939. 

One of the most important items in the 
Western Pine district is box lumber. A. J. 
Voye, Big Lakes Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., 
offered a resolution in connection with the box 
business, recommending that United States 
Army specifications for munition boxes be 
changed so that sawn and nailed boxes of suit- 
able quality for munition shipments should be 
acceptable. Present Army specifications call 
for wire-bound boxes only. There is only 
one manufacturer of wire-botind boxes west 
of Omaha. It is claimed that boxes made in 
the West, sawn and nailed lumber, and the 
type suitable are entirely adequate for all re- 
quirements as munition boxes. 





Crew Size Arrects Fire Ficutinc Erri- 
ciency, a Progress Report on Time Studies of 
the Fire Fighting Job, 10 pages, by Donald L. 
Mathews, Silviculturist, has just been issued 
by Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Southern California 
Sash & Door Co.; directors are O. N. Normandin, 
Bernard Hiemenz and E. T. Neikirk, all of Los 
Angeles. 

ILLINOIS. East St. Louis—Commercial Fuel & 
Service Co., has been granted a charter to buy, 
sell and deal in coal, wood, coke and other types 
of fuel and all kinds of building materials. 

IOWA. Mondamin—Mondamin Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co.; $30,000; specializing in lumber and build- 
ing materials. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Crystal Lumber & 
Trim Corp., 148-19 Liberty Avenue, (Jamaica); 
$5,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Canton—Gulf Lumber Co.; 
$5,000. To cut and manufacture timber into lum- 
ber and other wood products. 

Gastonia—Gastonia Lumber Co.; to manufacture 
and sell all kinds of building materials and sup- 
plies. 

Stanfield—Brattain Lumber Co.; to buy and sell 
lumber. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Monette—George Gardner has estab- 
lished a sawmill at Cane Donic, Craighead County, 
four miles west of here, with a capacity of from 
12,000 to 20,000 feet daily. The principal products 
are cross ties, piling, posts and rough lumber. 

CALIFORNIA, Fortuna—P. V. Morgan, with lum- 
ber interests in southern Humboldt County, is re- 
ported interested in a plan to erect a lumber mill 
near Fortuna. According to plans announced, the 
mill would cost around $30,000 and have a daily 
capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 feet; a San Francisco 
lumber firm would take the entire output. 

IDAHO. Plummer—Hitchner & Hitchner (Inc.) 
of Sandpoint, Idaho, will build a cedar pole treat- 
ing plant here as soon as weather permits. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Flintkote Co. will start 
construction of a modern $2,000,000 factory here, 
for the manufacture of a complete line of wood 
fiber decorative and structural insulation and wall- 
board products. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Acme Door Co. 
has announced plans for a $60,000 power installa- 
tion at its plant following completion of the ware- 
house now under construction. The power addi- 
tion will consist of another boiler and a 1,000- 
kilowatt steam turbine and will be completed this 
spring. The company also will install another 
large molding machine, next month. 

Fortson—Rebuilding of the Klement Timber Co.’s 
sawmill is progressing favorably and the mill is 
ex»ected to begin operation in May. The mill will 
have a capacity of 90,000 feet daily per eight-hour 
shift. It will be equipped with a resaw, an auto- 
matic trimmer, a 10-inch edger and modern car- 
riage. and will cut timbers up to 60 feet in length. 
The planing mill will be remodeled. Dry kilns 
will be installed after the mill is in operation. The 
Klement Timber Co. has timber for 20 years’ op- 
eration. Offices are at 537 Henry Building, Seattle. 

Wilbur—The G. W. Emerson Lumber Co. of 
Peach, Wash., is moving ~itS plant’ from Peach, 
which is in the flood area of the backwater of 
the Coulee Dam, to Wilbur. Construction of the 
new mill building, box factory, sheds and yard 
will start soon. The machinery and equipment 
will be moved. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Clayton—Hudson & Pierce succeeded 
by M. E. Hudson Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Malvern—Malvern Lumber Co. Ie€- 
tail. department succeeded by Malvern Material 
Co. 

FLORIDA. Bowling Green—Hrabal & Case suc-. 
ceeded by Hrabal & Nicholson. 


GEORGIA. Clayton—Clayton Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
succeeded by Tallulah Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Macon—Builder’s Lumber Co., Sixth and Poplar 
Streets, succeeded by Builders Material Co., a new 
corporation. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—Illinois Lumber Yards here, a 
subsidiary of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, suc- 
ceeded by Illinois Lumber Manufacturing Co. 

Pekin—Conklin Reuling Co. name changed to 
Conklin Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Milford—James A. Smith Lumber Co. 
yard purchased by Lloyd G. Smith Lumber Co., 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, who will operate the Milford 
yard as the Robert L. Smith Lumber Co. Robert 
l.. Smith, son of Lloyd G. Smith, will have active 
management of the Milford yard. 

Mondamin—Brown Lumber & Hardware Co. suc- 
ceeded by Mondamin Lumber & Hardware Co. 

KENTUCKY. Irvins Store—Luther B. Gosser suc- 
ceeded by Gosser & Smith. 

Paint Lick—Hervey & Woods succeeded by D. 
A. Hervey Hardware Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Nelsen Lumber Co. 
tae succeeded by Nelsen Lumber & Supply Co. 

ncC.). 


MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—Becker Lumber Co. 
Succeeded by Jennings-Washburn Lumber Co. 

_ MINNESOTA. Amboy—J. F. Anderson Lumber 
Co.’s local yard purchased by the Lampert Yards. 
The yards will be consolidated, the stock of the 
“\nderson yard will be moved to the Lampert Yard 
iocation, 

New York Mills—Trupukka Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
sold to Lampert Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Snyder Lumber Co. 




















Manchester—Ohio Valley Supply Co. sold to 
Adams County Lumber Co. 

North Lewisburg—Scott & Loveland succeeded by 
Loveland & Son. 

TENNESSEE. Henning—M. C. Raymond & Co. at 
(Inc.) succeeded by Raymond-Smith Lumber Co. 

McKenzie—Boaz Lumber Co. succeeded by J. J. 
Boaz & Son. 

WASHINGTON. Tieton, Wiley Station (P. O. at 


(Inc.), 2916 Snyder Avenue, succeeded by Rugby The 
Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bismarck—Bismarek Build- 
ers Supply Co. name changed to Builders Supply 


OHIO. Cleveland—Bradwell Avenue Lumber Co., been 
3888 West 25th Street, succeeded by a new partner- 
ship which will retain the present name and loca- 
tion. 


Marion Lutz. 


shed 
Little Washington—L. H. Lutz & Son succeeded $8,000. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Frank J. Weber Lumber 
970 Gratiot, woodworking department dam- 
aged by fire. 
Beaverton—William Hall & Co. 
ware business damaged by fire, with loss estimated 
only about half covered by insurance. 
OHIO. Hamilton—Hamilton Lumber Co., 940 
Central Avenue, suffered loss by fire, estimated be- 


Co., 


$20,000, 
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Yakima) and Yakima—Yakima Valley Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Potlatch Yards (Inc.). 

WYOMING. Laramie—tTri-State Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Deal Lumber Co. 


Casualties 


FLORIDA. Sanford—United Lumber Co. mill 
damaged by fire, with loss estimated between 
$10,000 and $15,000 partially covered by insurance. 
warehouse and lumber stacked in the yard 
were saved. 

KANSAS. Strong City 








(Continued on Page 74) 





Hines knows that the best advertisement 
of all is a satisfied customer, and the 
best way of creating satisfied customers 
is through the medium of quality and 
service. Hines Ponderosa Pine is an 
outstanding example of this half cen- 
tury old policy. 


In order to insure quality that excels, 
we start in the forest with selective cut- 
ting of mature trees. Our mill opera- 
tions are modern, up to date—manufac- 
turing methods are carefully engineered 
and planned to produce a quality prod- 
uct which customers like and which 
makes them ask for “more of the same.” 


In 1940 buy your Pines* from Hines 
and let us help you build satisfied cus- 
tomers and bigger profits. 


*As well as Ponderosa, Hines is a reliable 
source of supply for Yellow Pine, Norway Pine, 
Idaho White Pine and Sugar Pine. 


. 





HINES PONDEROSA PINE 
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Those Days are 
Gone Forever 


Gone with the horse buggy is the 
huckster whose obligation to the 
buyer ended with the exchange of 
goods for money. Today’s smart 
merchant makes customers, satis- 
fied ones, out of buyers by giving 
quality and service that satisfies. 


EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO. 


77 W. WASHINGTON ST «+ CHICAGO 


Offices in All Principal Cities 





Strong City Lumber Co. 
office and the greater part of the lumber yard 
were destroyed by fire. Temporary quarters have 
established. 
KENTUCKY. Louisville 
Crittenden Drive, had a lumber remanufacturing 
damaged by fire, with loss estimated 


Wood Mosaic Co., 5000 


lumber and hard- 
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Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN) 
New Or eEAnsS, LA., Feb. 21.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Feb. 17: 
Average weekly number of mills, 147 


Units,+ 109 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 66,322,000 


MEE MOOS ROEION cc ccivcccsevonses 57,026,000 
EN cnn 6 0.86 dO ee 40) Ob 10 eee 48,106,000 
Orders received ......ccccccccesese 02,002,000 


Number of mills, 156; Units,+ 115 
On Feb. 17, 1940 
Se CONE cccavac ew eneatenaes $2,617,000 
Se WOOGIE cccarceeeccadccesenees 457,944,000 
*Oct. 26, 1936, to Oct. 28, 1939. 
TUnit is 394,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 17.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Feb. 10: 

Report of an Average of 111 Mills: 


Total for 2 weeks ended 
Feb. 10, 1940 Feb. 11, 1939 


Production ...... 84,601,000 68,896,000 
Shipments ....... 115,044,000 116,471,000 
Orders received... 115,177,000 103,515,000 


Report of 110 Identical Mills: 


Feb. 10, 1940 Feb. 11, 1939 
Unfilled orders... 232,443,000 173,021,000 
Gross stocks......1,502,622,000 1,494,990,000 


Report of 110 Identica) Mills; 
c——Total for Year——_, 
1940 1939 


Production ...... 254,585,000 211,008,000 
Shipments ....... 341,667,000 350,855,000 
GS bse ted eewe 356,906,000 312,333,000 





Rail Wage Boost in South ; 
Would Hurt Region 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 19—The Railroad 
Industry Committee of the Wage and Hour 
Division, conducting hearings to determine its 
recommendations as to the future minimum 
wages on the railroads, was told by W. T. Joy- 
ner, counsel for the Class I railways of the 
country as a whole, that the cost of increasing 
present minimum to 40 cents would be more 
than $14,250,000, and that of the extra cost 
burden, 16 percent would fall on eastern car- 
riers, 44 percent on western, and 40 percent on 
southeastern; but many railroads of the South- 
east and Southwest have no net income, and 
many others are having a severe struggle. Re- 
couping through increases in freight rates is 
impracticable, if not impossible, and they would 
have to reduce employment, as they can through 
mechanization. With the decline of agricultural 


prosperity in the South, tenancy has grown - 


rapidly until today about sixty out of every 
hundred cotton farms are operated by tenants 
or share croppers, with annual family cash 
income $200 to $100, or perhaps nothing. The 
South’s problem is to place surplus agricultural 
laborers in industry. Though their cost of 
living has declined, southern railroad mainte- 
nance employees have received an increase of 
nearly 39 percent, and all employees, one of 
about 35 percent in less than three years, the 
30-cent minimum being very much above the 
average paid for farm or highway labor. Rail- 
roads can not afford now to pay more than a 
minimum of 30 cents an hour, he said. The 
economic balance of an area demands that 
fundamental economic changes should be grad- 
ual, but minimum wages in the South have 
advanced seven times more rapidly than in any 
other section, and the impact on southern in- 
dustries and economy has been severe. 


Bulk of L. C. L. Tonnage Lost 


WaAsHInNcTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—Southwestern 
railways, largely because of diversion to other 
forms of transportation, in exhibits presented 
today: to the Railroad Carrier Industry Com- 
mittee of the Wage & Hour Division by D. R. 
Lincoln, assistant to the chief traffic officer of 
the Missouri Pacific Lines, were shown to have 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, ORDERS 


Wasurneton, D. C., Feb. 19.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
report for two weeks ended Feb. 10, and for six weeks ended that date, covering mills whose 
statistics for both 1940 and 1939 are available, and percentages comparison with statistics of iden- 


tical mills for the corresponding period of 1939: 


Av. No. Per- 
Mills Production cent 
TWO WEEKS: Rpteg. 1940 of 1939 


Total Softwoods .. 413 


348,662,000 112 
Total Hardwoods.. 8&7 


18,185,000 98 
366,847,000 111 
16,697,000 107 


Total Lumber ..... 484 
Total Flooring .... 79 


SIX WEEKS: 


Total Softwoods.... 415 1,033,816,000 108 
Total Hardwoods... 8&6 52,397,000 98 
Total Lumber...... 483 1,086,213,000 107 
Total Flooring..... 79 49,960,000 111 


Per- Per- 
Shipments cent Orders cent 
1940 of 1939 1940 of 1939 
396,777,000 107 379,788,000 104 
17,446,000 108 18,339,000 104 
414,223,000 107 398,127,000 104 
14,668,000 101 23,814,000 145 


1,109,788,000 102 1,160,235,000 106 

49,983,000 100 52,895,000 107 
9,771,000 102 1,213,130,000 106 
2,414,000 100 64,032,000 114 





1,15 
4 





RELATION OF UNFILLED 





WasHrncton, D. C., Feb. 19. 


ORDERS TO STOCKS 


Following is statement of seven groups of identical mills of 


unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Feb. 10: 


No. of Mills 


Unfilled Orders 
940 1939 


Gross Stocks 
40 1939 





Reporting 
Total Settwoods* ...ccccccvcce 399 749,554,000 621,518,000 38,504,259,000 3,647,067,000 
TOCR) BATAWOOES® ..cccccccce 85 56,531,000 48,155,000 356,276,000 383,685,000 
SO 5.4 asb'e oo sad 6 eee 472 806,085,000 669,673,000 3,860,535,000 4,030,752,000 
Hardwood Flooring .......... 88 72,319,000 76,404,000 98,946,000 112,946,000 


*Of Northern mills, 12 reported on softwood, 


stocks. 


13 on hardwood unfilled orders; 14 mills on 





NATIONAL STATISTICS FOR JANUARY BY REGIONS 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., Feb. 19.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association's 
report for the five weeks ended Feb. 3, covering mills whose statistics for both 1940 and 1939 are 
available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period 


of 1939: 
Av. No. Per- 
Mills Production cent 
FIVE WEEKS: Rptg. 1940 of 1939 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine .... 133 136,347,000 87 
West Coast ....... 125 459,538,000 109 
Western Pine ..... 114 211,876,000 116 
California Redwood 1: 32,383,000 104 


a] 


Southern Cypress... ‘ 

Northern Pine .... 8 

Northern Hemlock 19 
Total Softwoods. 418 

Hardwoods: 

Southern Hardwoods 768 

Northern Hardwoods 19 


Total Hardwoods. 87 
Total Lumber ... 486 


12,095,000 93 
1,350,000 111 
13,004:000 188 


864,650,000 107 


25,633,000 98 
17,596,000 98 
43,229,000 98 
907,879,000 106 


Oak Flooring...... 65 36,047,000 5 
Maple, Beech and vay _ 
Birch Flooring... 14 5,589,000 104 


93 
REGIONAL UNFILLED ORDERS AND STOCKS FEB. 3 


Per- Per- 
a? eee cent Orders cent 
1940 of 1939 1940 of 1939 


125,231,000 84 
450,347,000 110 
286,861,000 94 
30,449,000 98 
9,551,000 74 
9,080,000 120 
5,528,000 87 


912,855,000 99 


134,773,000 S81 
489,568,000 116 
301,301,000 109 
30,286,000 72 
9,749,000 85 
9,500,000 124 
7,529,000 2 


995,882,000 106 


29,608,000 92 32,183,000 105 
12,345,000 123 12,422,000 137 


41,953,000 99 44,605,000 112 
954,808,000 99 1,040,487,000 106 


30,439,000 103 47,711,000 109 
4,381,000 4,372,000 76 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—Following is the monthly statement by regions of eight groups 
of identical mills and two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock 


footage on Feb. 3: 








No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1940 1939 1940 1939 
Bouthern Pine .......ccccceccere 140 81,445,000 81,119,000 537,207,000 564,997,000 
WOSE CORRE 2 nce cc ccscccccccccs 125 422,797,000 319,907,000 877,547,000 915,405,000 
ES viaccndienececestse 112 223,171,000 180,712,000 1,523,668,000 1,538,583,000 
California Redwood ............ 13 27,282,000 37,831,000 295,102,000 305,592,000 
Southern Cypress ............... 9 5,695,000 6,515,000 194,100,000 192,199,000 
Northern Pine ........-..eesees 8 5,510,000 4,780,000 113,529,000 146,608,000 
Northern Hemlock ............. 15 5,453,000 12,100,000 84,046,000 © 118,528,000 

Total Softwoods ............. 422 771,353,000 642,965,000 3,625,199,000 3,781,912,000 
Southern Hardwoods ........... +69 37,599,000 37,305,000 236,142,000 247,062,000 
Northern Hardwoods ........... 17 20,683,000 19,553,000 136,496,000 149,681,000 

Total Hardwoods ............. 86 58,282,000 56,858,000 372,638,000 396,743,000 

Total Lumber ................ 493 829,635,000 699,823,000 3,997,837,000 4,178,655,000 
Flooring— 
Se EE assn6 ae 6 tne wne dees 75 59,557,000 68,688,000 82,674,000 95,928,000 
eee 14 8,765,000 10,354,000 16,442,000 18,076,000 


*Units of production. 





lost, from 1928 to 1938, 59 percent of their 
total less-than-carload tonnage, with a reduc- 
tion of 63 percent in freight revenues from such 
traffic. 





Watchmen Included in Wage- 
Hour Coverage 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Feb. 19.—Federal Judge 
Tsaac M. Meekins, in the case of W. B. Cop- 
persmith & Sons, (Inc.), sawmill operators of 
Elizabeth City, N. C., ruled that watchmen 


are as much engaged in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce as those operating pro- 
duction machinery. Evidence at the hearings 
disclosed that the watchman, no longer an em- 
ployee of the company, worked eighty-four 
hours per week for $10.50. Inasmuch as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act prescribes payment 
of not less than thirty cents per hour and over- 
time after forty-two hours in any workweek 
at a rate of not less than time and one-half the 
regular rate, the watchman should have re- 
ceived, at least, $31.50 per week—that is $12.60 
for the first forty-two hours and $18.90 for the 
overtime, according to the ruling. 
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WEATHER 
STRIP 


the most efficient and 
practical type of per- 
manent weather strip. 


Nie WAY 


FELT & BRONZE 
WEATHER STRIP 


Nw Art 


An appreciation 
--and a promise; 


Twenty years ago we began the manufacture 
of NUMETAL Weather Strip for windows and doors, 
We were first to give independent merchants a 
permenent, practical end efticient metal strip 
they could sell over the countere-and enjoy a 
NEW source of profit. 


NUMETAL still is our outstanding product, 


NUMBERS & however, we have added hundreds of new items 
LETTERS to the line which we menufacture. Due to the 
MOULDING—TRIM splendid loyelty and cooperation of our dealers 
BINDING—EDGING throughout the United States, we have been able 
SCREEN DOOR to grow from a two-men factory to an orgenization 
GRILLES of 175 direct employees, with nation-wide dist- 
e ribution. 





Wu CALK 


CALKING COMPOUND 
“SPEED LOADS” 


At Glane 


GLAZING COMPOUND 


Wa-GARD 


AUTOMATIC 
DOOR BOTTOMS 


On-GARD 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR 
PRE-FIT WINDOWS 


Todey practically every first class lumber 
end hardware concern in America buys some of our 
products, Naturally we appreciate this opportunity 
of expressing our many thanks and giving full 
credit to the lumber and hardware trade for our 
growth and expansion. And we are especially 
grateful to those merchants who have been with 
us these entire 20 years, 


Spring will soon be here--Business will 
pick up--People will begin to buy--1940 should 
be a wonderful year for everybody--America must, 
end will, go forward. 

















You can count on our continued cooperation. 
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Here’s What's New 


Announces New Asbestos-Cement 
Strip Shingle in Pleasing Colors 


The Philip Carey Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has announced a new asbestos-cement, 
strip shingle which automatically gives indi- 
vidual shingle effect. This new development is 
called the Careystone “Tri-Tone” blend. The 
shingles are made in four types of five panel 
strips. Each panel on each strip has its own 





tet 
ans 


individual wood grain texture, a separate color 


get 


tone and a corresponding staggered butt. Each 
of the four types has a different combination 
of tones on its panels. It is available in blends 
of gray, green and autumn (red, brown and 
straw). The panels are twelve by twenty-four 
inches and are laid with a nine-inch exposure, 
a three-inch head lap and a four-inch side lap. 
They offer weather protection, effective shadow 
lines and traditional coursing. Application is 
simplified because there are only eighty pieces 
to the square, and only one storm anchor and 
two nails are required per piece. The corner 
and butts lay flat to prevent warping, infiltra- 
tion and chattering. Details are available from 
the manufacturer. 


Manufacturer's Monthly Letters 
Picture and Describe Products 


Carr, Adams & Collier Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
manufacturer of Built-Well millwork, is now 
issuing four-page monthly letters, available 
without obligation, for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing dealers with the various designs and out- 
standing features of the company’s production 
of doors, sash, frames, screens, and all kinds 
of interior finish. The folders, carrying suit- 
able illustrations of various products, contain 
brief descriptive matter. Recent issues include 
presentation of three new designs of Colonial 
front entrances; stock millwork and stock spe- 
cialties in everything from basement windows 
to stairs; Built-Well Nu-Style kitchen cabinets ; 
and overhead acting “Carr-dor” garage doors. 
Dealers who wish to receive the monthly letters 
should address their requests to the company. 


Wire and Screen Cloth Products 
Listed in New Catalogue 


The Seneca Wire & Manufacturing Co., Fos- 
toria, Ohio, manufacturer of Keystone brand 
fly screen cloth, has just issued Catalogue No. 
100, covering the various products manufac- 
tured by the company. The fly screen cloth is 
available in black, copper, galvanized, bronze. 
The company also produces galvanized hard- 
ware cloth in a complete range of widths and 
meshes. The Keystone brand screen cloth is 
woven from high quality steel, bronze and 
copper. In the black and galvanized, the all 
steel wire is of a selected analysis, copper-bear- 
ing. steel, offering strength and rust-resisting 
qualities. ‘The bronze cloth is woven from 
commercial bronze wire, consisting of ninety 
percent copper and ten percent zinc alloy, the 





latter being used to add hardness and strength. 
The copper screen cloth is woven from pure 
copper and is softer than bronze, but it is also 
resistant to atmospheric conditions and is some- 
what less expensive. A copy of the catalogue, 
which, in addition to listing the company’s 
contains 


products, comparative sizes, wire 
gauges, weights and measures, may be had 


upon request. 


New Clear Waterproof Coating for 
Brick, Stone and Stucco 


Ranetite Manufacturing Co., 
South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., 
of waterproofing and 
pounds, has just issued a folder on Ranetite 
No. V, clear waterproof coating for brick, stone 
and stucco walls. The new product combines 
aluminum and calcium stearate as a base. The 
new product should be applied only on virgin 
surfaces, and must not be applied to any sur- 
faces that have ever received oil or paint coat- 
ings. 


Wood Gutter Available in Variety 
of Patterns, Sizes and Lengths 


The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
has just issued an attractive pocket-size folder 
on 4-Square kiln dried wood gutters, emphasiz- 
ing points of attractiveness, long life and free- 
dom from trouble. 
The _ folder ex- 
plains the  time- 
resisting qualities 
of Douglas fir 
wood gutters, 
which, as a perma- 
nent part of the 
house, add at- 
tractiveness, in ad- 
dition to providing 
rigidity and 
strength to carry 
the weight of wa- 
ter, snow and ice. 
The gutters are 
made from choice 
old growth West 
Coast Douglas fir. 
Kiln dried and 
processed on mod- 
ern precision ma- 
chinery, the 4-Square gutter. is a satiny-sur- 
faced stock, ready to install and paint. For 
new construction or replacement, the gutter 
is available in a variety of patterns and sizes 
and lengths up to forty feet. Details are avail- 
able on request. There is no obligation. 


Low-Cost Window Unit Uses Stock 
Sash and Frames 


The N. S. W. Co., 2137 Gratiot, Detroit, 
Mich., has just announced a new complete win- 
dow unit to meet the demand in the lost-cost 
housing field. The window consists of LCH 
metal, supplied to the jobber by the N. S. W. 
Co., the metal serving as a jamb and as weath- 
erproofing. The complete window unit can be 
furnished by the jobber to the dealer, or the 
dealer can buy only the metal from the jobber 
to be used in making up the window from his 
own sash and frames. As it is not necessary to 
make up special sash and frames for this pur- 
pose, the new LCH metal can be used in con- 
nection with stock sash and frames. A choice 
of any balances can be used. According to the 
manufacturer, it means a smoother operating 
window, with paint stick eliminated through its 
wood-to-metal contact; a window which also 
prevents sticking due to weaving of jambs. The 
cost of assembling is low, as there is no special 


(Inc.), 1917 
manutacturer 
dampproofing com- 
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machine work required, except that which js 
necessary to accommodate the particular balance 
selected. A free folder and complete informa- 
tion are available upon request. 


Roller-Type Bed for Trucks Saves 
Time and Money 


The R. B. Co., Guinotte & Euclid Ave, 
Kansas City, Mo., manufacturer of the R-B 
multiple, roiler- type lumber bed, is now offering 
detailed descriptive literature about the roller 
bed which is adaptable to all makes and capaci- 
ties of trucks, trailers and loading wagons, 
Another R-B item is a side extension rack, 





especially designed for any make of lighter 
trucks of 157 to 160-inch wheel base. Side 
extension racks provide balance by shunting 
part of the load forward past the cab. Lengths 
up to forty feet can be hauled. When not in 
use, the extension racks may be_ telescoped 
underneath the floor. The R-B roller type bed 
saves time and enables the driver to dump an 
entire load of lumber at one time. In addition 
to literature available without obligation from 
the manufacturer, a folder, containing the names 
of a number of users of R-B equipment, is 
available. The firms listed, from every section 
of the country, use from one to twenty-one sets 
each of this economical unloading system 
equipment. 


New Radial Saw Centers Cut at 
Same Point on Table 


The American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
Hackettstown, N. J., has just announced the 
production — of Uni-Point radial saws, de- 
scribed as “a one-machine woodworking shop,” 
which feature an ingenious construction, allow- 
ing the saw to pivot both horizontally and 
vertically around one point in the center of the 
table. The single saw point eliminates guess 
work and makes possible faster and more 
accurate production. The over-arm telescopes 
in such a manner that when the saw is pushed 
back there are no projecting parts to strike 
the operator’s head and shoulders, and the entire 
work table is clear. All control handles are 
at the front of the machine. The new type saw 
is made in the “junior” size, carrying motors 
up to two H.P. and saws up to fourteen inches. 
It will cut off lumber up to three to fifteen 





inches and rip twenty-eight inches wide, oF 
through the center of a fifty-six-inch panel, as 
standard. The “senior” saw, carrying motors 
up to and including seven, and one-half H.P., 
and eighteen-inch saws, will cut off five inches 
by twenty inches and rip forty inches wide of 
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through the center of an eighty-inch piece, 
either right or left hand. Complete informa- 
tion may be obtained or arrangements made 
for a demonstration by writing the manufac- 
turer. 


Booklet Stresses Insulation, Decora- 
tion in Warm Climate Homes 


The Celotex Corp., 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, has just issued “Livable Interiors for 
Warm Climates,” a sixteen-page booklet on 
Celotex insulating materials, prepared especially 
for home builders and home owners who live 
in southern and western States. The booklet 
points out the need for a building material which 
will successfully combat excessive heat and 
moisture condensation problems. The major 
part of the booklet is devoted to the subject 
of interior finish materials. Illustrations show 
how Celotex products combine insulation with 
decoration in one material. The book also 
describes the use of the company’s Vapor-seal 
sheathing and lath to guard against heat leak- 
age, condensation and noise. Free copies are 
available upon request to the Public Relations 
Department of the manufacturer. 





Asphalt Roadbeds May 
Lengthen Life of Ties 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—Tests of 
asphalt road bed construction for railroads are 
being made by the New York Central System 
in co-operation with the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, to determine whether such con- 
struction will reduce railroad track main- 
tenance costs. Over a stretch of track 600 feet 
long near Bryan, Ohio, regular crushed rock 
ballast has been mixed with asphalt and placed 
under the track and between the ties. Below 
the ties, the mixture is eight inches thick. In 
the center of the track it reaches to within one 
inch of the level of the tie, but gradually slopes 
to either side in order to provide proper drain- 
age. The surface has the appearance of regular 
asphalt pavement. 





Monthly Lumber Facts 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—The horizon of 
the West Coast lumber market darkened dur- 
ing January, with the pressure of a continuing 
decline of general business throughout the coun- 
try, and the diminishing supply. of shipping 
space for the industry’s intercoastal trade, says 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The 
California market ended its short rise in No- 
vember and is yet drifting in the doldrums. 
Exports have slipped to approximately the low 
level of 1938. The backwash from the tidal 
wave of lumber buying in September has had a 
sustained bearish effect on the general market 
situation. In most markets West Coast lum- 
ber prices fell off in January. 

The outlook for the industry for the re- 
mainder of the first quarter of 1940 is uncertain, 
despite the sustained promise of the home- 
building market. Farm and residential demand 
continues strong. The year ahead for West 
Coast lumber depends upon farm buying and 
small-home building. 

study of effect of the European 
war reveals it has been favorable only in 
stimulating demand for a limited number of 
high-value special items. One of these is spruce 
airplane stock, which is being widely used again 
in the construction of small planes. Ship deck- 
Ing is second special item in demand. The war 
has had no positive effect on the great bulk of 
West Coast production. None of the proposals 
for extensive purchases of lumber by countries 
at war has materialized as yet. The war has 
had a strong adverse effect, however, by the de- 
mand it has created for ships. There is a 
shortage of shipping in all routes on which 
West Coast lumber moves to market, particu- 
arly in the “blue-water” routes. Intercoastal 
rates on West Coast lumber have advanced $1 
Per thousand board feet. The continued lack 
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of ships is one of the most difficult factors 
with which the industry has to contend. The 
net effect of the war on the industry has been 
seriously detrimental. 

Unsettled conditions in the Orient, particu- 
larly in our trade relations with Japan, are a 
depressing influence. 


Weekly Averages for January 
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South Africa Buys Huge Ship- 
ment of Shook 


San Francisco, CALiF., Feb. 17—What is 
said to be the largest single shipment cf wooden 
box shook ever to leave the United States 
was recently loaded aboard the MS Eli here 
for transport to South African ports. The 
shipment contained shook for 1,250,000 orange 
boxes for South African orange growers; an 
additional 500,000 boxes is expected to be loaded 
in near future. Mills from every section of 
California, Oregon and Washington partici- 
pated in supplying shook for the order, which 
was obtained by the American Box Shook Ex- 
port Corp. In the past, South African fruit 
shippers have purchased their shook from the 
Baltic and Scandinavian countries. Europe and 
the Orient are the principal markets for the 
South African oranges. 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Kirby Building 





NOTHING 


TAKES THE PLACE 
OF EXPERIENCE 


For several issues past, this space 
carried pictures of various saw-mill 
managers—rugged individuals rich in 
experience, who serve you in that they 
help make Kirby products better. 


This we want you to know, that in 
addition to choice timber and modern 
equipment, a rich reservoir of human 
experience in the Kirby personnel is 
ours from which to draw, so that you 
may have a good product to sell. 


Kirby lumber is good lumber. Buy it. 


KIRBY LUMBER CORPORATION 


“A Wood for Every Purpose” 











SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











Scotra, CA.ir., Feb. 19—Redwood refuse, 
consisting of sawdust, shavings and “hogged” 
chips, from the planing mill of The Pacific 
Lumber Co., here, is now being converted into 
a valuable fuel product being marketed as 
“Pres-to-logs.” The logs measuring 4% inches 
in diameter and 1234 inches in length, weigh 
approximately eight pounds each. The com- 
plicated machine used for this purpose was de- 
signed by R. T. Bowling, chief engineer of 
Wood Briquettes (Inc.), Lewiston, Idaho, 
which company manufactures and leases the 
machines. The first machine was evolved by 
the inventor in 1929, in an endeavor to reduce 
white pine waste. In 1930, in its perfected 
form, it pressed 320 tons of wood waste into 
what thousands of consumers now know as 
“Pres-to-logs.” 

So rapidly did the demand for this new and 
economical fuel grow, that by 1932, five ma- 
chines were in operation. Today Lewiston 
alone has nine machines in production. Four 
more are at Potlatch, two at Couer d’Alene, 
Idaho; six each at Longview and Everett, 
Wash., two at Sacramento, Calif.; one at 
Grants Pass, Ore.; and one at Capetown, South 
Africa. The Pacific Lumber Co., the only 


concern manufacturing “Pres-to-logs” from 
redwood waste, operates four machines at 
Scotia. At this plant Tom Farris, formerly 


of Lewiston, is foreman in charge of produc- 
tion. 





to-log" 
cific Lumber Co., Scotia, 
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Fuel Logs From Sawdust 
Transform Waste to Profit 


The production cycle consists of a low pres- 
sure fan and blower system which delivers the 
redwood waste from the various machines in 
the planing mill, through a cylindrical sepa- 
rator to a chain conveyor, which carries it to 
the Pres-to-log plant. Here it is passed over 
vibrating screens where material too fine for 
use is removed. The usable waste is then 


Left—T. C. Farris, fore- 
man, in charge of ''Pres- 
production, Pa- 


Calif., displaying "log" 
made from redwood waste 


Right — "Skips," holding 
1'/y-tons each of finished 
"logs," are hoisted nearly 
to the rafters. This method 
of storage saves space, 
facilitates handling and 
provides uniform, attrac- 
tive appearance 


dropped into a 12-inch screw conveyor from 
which it is deposited into a storage bin. From 
this bin the waste passes by means of an auto- 
matic conveyor system to a grinder of the 
hammer-mill type where it is reduced to uni- 
form consistency. It is then picked up again 
by blower system and carried to a second vi- 
brating screen where once again the unsuit- 
able fine dust is removed. From this second 
screen, the usuable waste passes through another 
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screw conveyor and into the dryer. Here, 
under regulated temperature, the redwood 
waste is brought down to a moisture content 
not exceeding ten percent. It is then conveyed 


from the dryer to an elevated storage tank, 
and from this point dropped by gravity into a 
steel cone in which is housed a tapered screw 
with a revolving steel tip or compressing head. 
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This revolving steel tip forces the waste, under 
a pressure of 165,000 pounds, into a series of 
steel dies, which are located in a circle around 
a large rotating disc. 

Each die in turn is aligned automatically with 
the steel tip or compressing head. As the die 
is filled with compressed material, the disc 
rotates bringing the next die into a filling po- 
sition. The action of the tapered screw and 
compression head in forcing the waste into the 
dies creates a temperature ranging from 350 to 
450 degrees fahrenheit in the Pres-to-log, ne- 
cessitating a constant flow of water inside the 
disc and around the dies in order to reduce the 
temperature of the logs. The die holding disc 
has a capacity of forty Pres-to-logs. Each log 
makes a complete revolution with the disc in 
twenty minutes. This means that a Pres-to-log 





machines which. make 
A single operator takes care 
of two machines 


Four all-automatic 
"Pres-to-logs." 








is discharged every 30 seconds. As the log 
reaches the point of discharge from the disc, 
the screw in pressing the material into the die 
for another log forces the finished log out of 
the die, ready for use. 

Even though the controls of the machine are 
automatic, a set of manual controls is pro- 
vided, enabling the operator to take the machine 
out of automatic synchronization and to op- 
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erate any individual part as desired. The com- 
pressing screw is driven by a 40 H.P. motor, 
the die disc indexing cylinder by a 10 H.P. 
motor and the pressure holding cylinder by a 
44 H.P. geared motor. 
' Production of the logs can be geared to meet 
the peak seasonal demands from November to 
April. The logs can be made and stored in 
the warehouse until needed, as there is no de- 
preciation in stack or pile. Wired in bun- 
dies, then stacked in “skips,” they are easily 
buttressed up with a lift truck, making a neat 
and orderly appearance, as well as utilizing 
every square foot of storage space. 
Pres-to-logs burn evenly, intensely and 
slowly, giving a uniform heat with no sooty 
residue, sparks or odor, leaving an ash of less 
than one-half of one percent. They are mer- 
chandised in bulk and in wire bound bundles 
of six logs each. In addition to home use 
they are extensively used in the dining cars of 
the modern streamline trains. They have dis- 
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placed other forms of fuel-in ship galleys, miik 
pasteurization plants, greenhouses, auto trail- 
ers and camps. Their cleanliness and ease of 
handling make them a very popular solid fuel. 

In other parts of the country, yellow pine, 
white pine, fir, cedar and other softwood and 
hardwood refuse could be made into logs. Even 
wheat straw, hay, corn cobs, sugar cane pulp 
and nut shells could be compressed into superior 
fuel. In some localities, where any one mill 
does not have volume enough, waste could be 
collected from neighboring plants in order to 
meet the volume for one or more compress- 
ing machines, as well as to satisfy the market 
demands which are continually increasing. 

In San Francisco, on Feb. 14, at a banquet 
held in the Fairmont hotel, R. T. Bowling, 
chief engineer of Wood Briquettes, (Inc.), 
Lewiston, was presented with a special award 
as one of this country’s “modern pioneers.” 
This award was extended in recognition of 
the invention of the Pres-to-log machine. 


The Bob-Sled, An Important Step 
In Transportation 


[BY W. V. SMITH] 


The old time standard sled in the lumbering 
business was the sixteen-foot sled. This was 
used universally in the industry up to some- 
thing over one hundred years ago. I purpose to 
tell the readers of this magazine how it came 
to be supplanted by the bob-sled. 

Olean, New York, was an outstanding lum- 
bering town. It was located on the Allegany 
River, and the surrounding region was largely 
a pine forest. The river gave a means of trans- 
port to the down-river country. of South Ohio, 
northern Kentucky, Indiana, and the States 
along the Ohio River. These States were largely 
without lumbering regions, and so the Olean 
product had a ready market. Judge Martin was 
one of the biggest in the lumber activities. 

There came to Olean a young man, Richard 
Welch by name. He came from some New 
England place, bringing his little family in a 
fourteen-foot sled, which, besides the humans, 
contained the little stock of household goods 
he possessed. He was a civil engineer, and came 
to Olean with the expectation of making his 
living by land surveying. 

It was winter when he came and he soon 
found that there was no call for a surveyor at 
that time of year, and he soon found himself 
in want. The only means of making a living 
were some jobs in connection with the lumber- 
ing business. He applied to Judge Martin, and 
was told that he could go to work drawing 
logs in from the woods to the mill on the river 
if he could furnish the proper rig for that job; 
that his pay would be according to the number 
of logs. he brought in. When told that Welch 
had only a fourteen-foot sled, the judge told 
him that would not do at all, that he ought 
to have the standard sixteen-foot sled and a 
heavy horse or ox team. But Welch was insis- 
tent, and finally the Judge told him he might 
go at it, with the condition that he should not 
get in the way of the other teamsters, so as to 
impede their progress. 

Welch went home and bobbed off the runners 
of his fourteen-foot sled, and made another sled 
to run behind, coupling them together, in fact 
creating the first bob-sled. With this he re- 
ported to the foreman in the woods, who at 
frst was loath to allow him to start in. On 
Treading the letter which the Judge had given 
to Welch, he gave in and did his best to aid 
the “Yankee,” as the lumberman dubbed Welch. 

At the end of the week the Judge went out 
to the woods to see how things were going on, 
and asked the foreman if that Yankee was in 
the way of the other teamsters. “In the way,” 
said the foreman, “Why it is the others who 
are in the Yankee’s way. With his new- 
fangled contraption he can get around where 
the other can’t go, turn short corners, and with 


his little team he has handled more logs than 
any other team in the woods. Why, a lot of the 
men have already notified me they were laying 
off to have their old sleds bobbed off, and a lit- 
tle one made to go behind like that Yankee’s.” 

And so was born the bob-sled, and when 
Michigan came to be lumbered the bob-sled 
was in universal use. Its invention was the 
offspring of necessity—the necessity of Richard 
Welch, land surveyor of Olean, N. Y., to pro- 
vide for the wants of his young family when 
land surveying was not in season. 





The author of this article, W. V. 
Smith, of Flint, Mich., is a retired at- 
torney, who moved from Olean, N. Y., 
to Flint some thirty-odd years ago. He 
was personally acquainted with Stephen 
Welch, the son of Richard Welch re- 
ferred to in this article—and also with 
Judge Martin’s son.—EDITOR. 





Announces Purchase of Casein 
Paint Division 


Grover M. Hermann, president of the Amer- 
ican Asphalt Paint Co., Chicago, has just an- 
nounced the purchase of the casein paint divi- 
sion of the Beatrice Creamery Co. “Casino” 
paint is the brand name established two years 
ago for this casein paint. The name and entire 
distribution set-up will be carried on by the 
new owners. Manufacture of Casino paint has 
already been started at the Kankakee plant of 
the American Asphalt Paint Co., which also 
operates plants at Lincoln, N. J.; Marietta, 
Ohio; and High Point, N. C. Mr. Hermann 
states that service to Casino customers will not 
be interrupted and because of strategically lo- 
cated plants should be materially improved. 

Sales are to be under the direct supervision 
of J. G. Brown, vice president, who is in charge 
of the present casein division of the company. 
Prior to the acquisition of Casino paint, the 
American Asphalt Paint Co. was already a 
large producer of casein paint and has had 
years of experience in its manufacture. It is felt 
that Casino customers will benefit from the ex- 
tensive research and experience that American 
has had in this field. This purchase is in line 
with the extensive expansion program of the 
company. Other recent enlargement activities 
include an expenditure of approximately $100,- 
000 at the Kankakee plant for a modern lacquer 
plant, for additional varnish making equipment, 
for a complete stain and filler manufacturing 
department and additional high speed paint 
grinding equipment. 





THE AVERAGE journey of a railroad passenger 
other than commuters, in 1938 was 81.2 miles 
compared with 71.9 miles in 1928. 


































































DAMS-EDGAR 


Lumber Co.— 
YELLOW PINE 


Finish, Packaged Trim, 
Mouldings and Yard items 
Grade-Marked 


HARDWOODS 


Poplar, Gum, Beech and Oak 
Kiln-Dried 





Write us about your needs 
Order a Mixed Car Today 


The Adams-Edgar Lumber Co. 
MORTON, MISS. 

















Wedonot make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 
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OAK FLOORING 


~CAREFULLY SELECTED LUMBER- 
~-PROPERLY KILN DRIED-- 
-PRECISION MACHINED -- 


INSURES BEAUTY, FINISH AND 
UTILITY 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 
Post Office Box 182 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Connectors Permit Economical Shop Fabrication 


CHAPMAN, ALa., Feb. 19.—One of the most 
ambitious jobs ever undertaken by a Southern 
mill was recently completed by the W. T. 
Smith Lumber Company of Chapman, Alabama. 
These improvements, requiring some eighteen 
months to complete, virtually amounted to re- 
building the original plant, but through careful 
planning, efficient engineering, and the incor- 
poration of the timber connector method of 
construction, a loss of only three working days 
resulted. With modern timber connectors, the 
utilization of structural lumber cut by the mill 





Rough storage shed showing timber connector 
trusses of 100 ft. span. Connectors were also 
used in columns and batter braces. The build- 
ing, 600 by 100 #ft., will hold 3,000,000 ft. 





and the employment of local labor greatly re- 
duces mill costs. 

Nearly one-half million dollars was expended 
in modernizing the Chapman plant and _ in- 
cluded: warehouse for finished lumber with a 
capacity of one million feet; green lumber stor- 
age facilities; receiving sheds for dry lumber; 
grading department with elevators and con- 
veyor tables; drying kilns; improved railroad 
facilities; plant shops for equipment mainte- 
nance and tooling; water plant; steam electric 
power plant; green chain lumber conveyor; 
and mechanical drop sorter. 

Of outstanding interest from the timber con- 
struction standpoint was the construction of 
the rough storage shed and the planing mill. 
Timber connectors were used throughout the 
storage shed, not only in the trusses, but in 
the columns and batter braces as well. The 
trusses were fabricated on the ground and 
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swung into place. Five monorail lines are sus- 
pended under the main storage portion of the 
shed from the trusses and are designed to sup- 
port a load of 40 tons. This system connects 





FREE TO LUMBERMEN 









100’ Clear Space Teco Trusses—Red River Lumber Co. 
joading shed, Westwood, Calif. 


Before you remodel or add to your 
plant, write us for typical free- 
span roof truss design information. 


Stronger 

More Economical 
Easy to build 
Easy to erect 


TECO, subsidiary of National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, is the lumber 
industry’s central clearing house for tim- 
ber design information. . . . Apply tim- 
ber engineering principles to your own 
plant buildings. 


FREE information upon request 


TECO ‘ 
TIMBER CONNECTORS 
Stronger Joints ‘ 
Less Material 


Timber Engineering Co. 
1337 Connecticut Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ECO 
RUSSES ~~ 





See Below for Sources and Information 
on Timber Connector Structures 





In WOLMANIZED Douglas Fir 
Crossett Western Company 


Lumber Manufacturers 
WAUNA, OREGON 





‘ Equipped to 
Prefabricate for Teco Connectors and 
Preservatively Treat with Coal Tar 
Creosote, Zinc Chloride and 
Chromated Zinc Chloride 


West Coast Wood Preserving Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





T. C. KING 


Box 788 Anniston, Ala. 








TimBerR Structures INc. 


215 S. W. First Ave. 


PORTLAND OREGON 





AMERICAN BUILDERS 
LUMBER FABRICATING FACTORY 
601-611 Alaska St., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





Western Pine Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Main Office and Factory 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





McKEOWN BROS. CO. 


5235 S. Keeler — CHICAGO 
Telephone Lafayette 8161 
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to a bridge crane which enables the operator 
to work over a five-track area. 

The lumber from the rough storage shed is 
carried by the monorail to the planing mill 
which was originally built in 1925 by the Great 
Southern Lumber Company of Bogalusa, Lou- 
isiana. The W. T. Smith Company purchased 
the building, dismantled it, and rebuilt it at 
Chapman as a permanent unit. It is 139 feet 
wide and 252 feet long with bowstring trusses 
supporting the roof. This unit accommodates 
the latest type of planing mill machinery. 
Among other equipment it has three A66 Yates 
Matchers for pine shed stocks, two molders, 
resaws, rip-saws and a complete end matching 
unit. All of this machinery is electrically 
driven. 

The Forest Products Engineering Company, 
of Chicago, designed the general layout for 
the modernization program while Paul Wright 
& Company of Birmingham, Alabama, fur- 
nished power and structural engineering. Ac- 
tual building operations were executed by the 
company, which found the use of the timber 
connector system permitted rapid shop fabri- 
cation, the carrying of large loads, and econ- 
omy in erection. 


Unobstructed Skating Surface 
Provided by Connectors 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Feb. 17.—An ice skat- 
ing palace 150 by 230 feet, equipped with 
bleachers, restaurant and dressing room an 
offering year-round winter sport facilities, has 
been opened here. Construction embraced ultra- 
modern architecture and furnishings, and also 
framework. Spanning the central portion, 
twelve Douglas fir 87-foot timber trusses, of 
the Warren type, give an unobstructed skating 
surface 85 feet wide by 180 feet long. Columns, 
10x10 inch, on either side of skating surface 
and in side walls, support main trusses and 
3014-foot side trusses carrying roof over bleach- 
ers to side walls. Truss stresses are transmitted 
by 4-inch TECO split-ring connectors installed 
in joints and in lateral bracing system. Diagonal 
sheathing, used throughout the strutcure, adds 
materially to its stiffness. 
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QUERY AND 
COMMENT 


Please let me know the amount of timber 
that is destroyed annually by forest fires and 
tree enemies such as insects and by decay, 
and of lumber by fires in structures, decay 
and other causes. [This query comes from 
a Chicagoan interested in the potential mar- 
ket for wood preservatives. ] 

No definite answers as to tree or structure 
losses are possible, as can be readily understood, 
and the best that can be done is to supply esti- 


mates by those who have given close study to 
the facts. 


Forest Losses by Fires, Insects, Etc. 


The Forest Service provides the following 
table as to forest growth and drain, which con- 
tains estimates as to destruction by forest fires, 
and separately as to losses because of other 
causes : 

Based on 1936 Survey 


Saw All 
Timber Cord- Timber 
Trees wood Million 
Million Trees Cubic 


Forest drains— 
Timber cut for 
commodities: 


Board Feet Cords Feet 


SBOttwWeoOd § ..ccscces 30,407 10,289 6,610 
FIRPQWOO0E 2.6 s cece 12,036 21,923 4,790 
. ere 42,443 32,212 11,400 
Timbers removed by de- 
structive agencies: 
Fire: 
BOTCWOOE ..ccveccd 1,196 4,137 589 
HAPTaGWOOd ....0s- 194 2,541 273 
3 es ere 1,390 6,678 862 
Insects, disease, ete: 
BOTEWOOE nc kcccccs 3,571 2,080 862 
FIGFOWOOE 20.0 6 csc 403 2,721 329 
ee 3,974 4,801 1,201 
All causes: 
SOTtWOOR oc secs. 4,766 6,217 1,450 
FIAPEWOOE 6 oc cece 598 5,263 613 
oo re 5,364 11,480 2,063 
Total drain: : 
BOLUWOOE 2.655082 35,174 16,506 8,060 
Meraweed «. ....... 12,634 27,186 5,403 
WO Sica ds ols om 47,808 43,692 13, 463 
Million 
Annual growth— Board Feet 
Saw timber........ re 
ANE TIWIROF.... 0.2.0. SEU eke 36 “Sewers 
Ratio of drain to 
srowth— 
Saw timber ....... Tae” thie 7 whee 
All CHOP 6...ccescs . re 


Consumption or Destruction in Structures 


As to losses in structures, F. J. Hallauer, 
chief statistician of the Forest Service and 
author of the important study “Lumber Re- 
quirements for Non-Farm Residential Con- 
struction,” provides the following estimate: 


The first difficulty is with the definition of 
the term “destroyed.” Any two estimates 
might be far apart depending upon what we 
mean by it. Even with that agreed upon, 
there is no way of computing the actual 
amount of lumber “destroyed” with any great 
accuracy. Assuming that that is not ex- 
pected, and that what is wanted is some 
figure that might at best be taken as a rea- 
sonable estimate, I have set up the following: 

For convenience, I assume an annual con- 
Sumption of 25.5 billion board feet, rather 
than the actual figure for Some specific year. 


Total Added to 
Billion Lumber 
Bad. Ft. Destroyed in Use 
een ee 5.5 3.5 2.0 
Urban residential. 7.0 1.5 5.5 
Other construction 6.0 4.0 2.0 
Pactory .. oc. scee 7.0 6.0 1.0 
25.5 15.0 10.5 


On first glance, the estimate that 60 per 
cent of the lumber used annually can be 
classed as destroyed, seems unreasonable. I 
have purposely avoided a more detailed 
breakdown, because the probable error in 
most cases would be increased in a further 
breakdown, but we can consider separately 
Some of the items that enter into the four 
Sroups above and in that way clear up what 
is meant by destruction. 

The principal factory items are boxes, fur- 
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niture and vehicles. Box lumber in _ its 
primary use can be assumed to be consumed 
annually, and secondary uses, that is, re- 
use of box lumber for other purposes of a 
long-time nature, are probably not important. 
In the case of vehicles, where the lumber 
per vehicle is decreasing and the industry 
on so nearly a replacement basis, lumber 
passing out of use (destroyed) is probably 
greater at present than annual purchase by 
the industry. Furniture is the important 
factory item where consumption is still ap- 
preciably larger than destruction. This is 
explained by the increase in number of fami- 
lies. 

The increase in number of families also 
explains why proportion of lumber “de- 
stroyed” is lower in residential construction 
than in any other of the major classes. De- 
molition by all causes is only about 60,000 
units, compared with new construction of 
300,000 to 400,000 units. Repair and altera- 
tion includes some destruction beside what is 
represented by demolition. 

There was an actual increase in number of 
farms during the depression, but the general 
assumption is that expansion of agriculture 
stopped about 1910. We could consider lum- 
ber used on farm as replacing destruction, 
except that some replacement is in a dif- 
ferent region; some farms are adding struc- 
tures and others need less than they have. 

A large item under Other Construction is 
railroad ties. We are reducing track mile- 
age, and destruction of ties is perhaps greater 
than the annual purchase. Assuming an an- 
nual use of some 50 million ties, the destruc- 
tion is the same or greater. Hewn ties are 
not included in the lumber figure, but sawed 
ties would represent over a billion board 
feet. Form lumber is a large item in Other 
Construction, and would largely fall in the 
“destroyed” classification. Lumber for tem- 
porary use as scaffolding, also in highway 
construction, sewer and drainage work, and 
the like, must be classed as “destroyed.” 

When consumption is analyzed in this way, 
the high destruction seems entirely reason- 
able, possibly even conservative. Inciden- 
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tally, our first surprise at so high a propor- 
tion “destroyed” probably reflects a normal 
aversion to the idea of destruction. Destruc- 
tion imples that something is wrong, where- 
as in this case it is really consumption as 
commonly understood. Possibly we should 
not speak of lumber in its final consumption 
as destroyed. The food we eat is destroyed, 
but saying it is consumed carries a different 
meaning. 





Must Pay Damages for Spread 
of Forest Fire 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 17.—A victory for 
the Elk River Timber Co. (Ltd.), against Bloe- 
del, Stewart & Welch (Ltd.), one of British 
Columbia’s largest logging concerns, was re- 
corded in Supreme Court here recently after 
a six and one-half week trial of the first of sev- 
eral claims for heavy damages resulting from 
the 1938 Vancouver Island forest fire. The 
jury, 44 hours after it had received the case 
answered twenty-seven questions put to it in 
favor of the Elk River Timber Co., finding 
that : 

1. The fire started on Bloedel Stewart & 
Welch property, as a result of negligence in 
carrying on logging operations in extremely 
hazardous conditions without extraordinary pre- 
cautions being taken. 

2. The fire escaped from Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch property because the company did not 
immediately put all its men and equipment to 
work fighting it, and resumed operations with- 
out guarding against the possibility of wind 
spreading spot fires. 

3. Bloedel Stewart & Welch’s operation of 
steam equipment under the circumstances con- 
stituted a nuisance which resulted in damage to 
other property, including that of the Elk River 
Timber Co. 





THESE 
DEPENDABLE 
PRODUCERS CAN 


SUPPLY ALL 
YOUR NEEDS 





Beautiful, dependable, durable, this North Carolina Pine is growing in 
popularity with every passing day. Sturdy and strong, it is ideally 
suitable for all construction uses. The reliable producers named below 
have modern mills and up-to-date machines for accurate manufacture. 
When you buy from these companies you can be sure of top quality 
and friendly, helpful service. Why not write to them today? 





SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried Finish, Dimension, Roofers, 
Boxing Lumber, —— and ee Mills: 
Louisburg, N. C., Suffolk, Va. 


BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Lynchbarg, Va. 


Kiln Dried, Grade Marked N. = Pine. R. R. Material 
a specialty. ae =; oe Mills 





JEFFREYS-MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Oxford, N. C. 


Manufacturers of N. C. Pine Boards, Dimension, Box 
Shooks and Crates. Maintain large ‘stock, thoroughly 
dry, at all times, assuring quick shipmen’ ts. 


ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 
Fayetteville, N. a 


Mfrs. Fleerisy, AS —~s Moldings, Roof 
euling, Ss, ers 
and Framing Lumber. Kiln Dried and Air Dried. 





J. E. ELROD LUMBER CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried Shed Stock, Roofers, and 
Resawn Box and Cra Lumber; Air Dried Roofers 
and Dimension; also vy Timbers and Plank. 








JOHN C. SHEPHERD LUMBER CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
N. C. & Southern og Cypress, “Lumber 


Hardwoods. 
Ri Brand” K. D. Finish, Flooring, sine, Cee 
Air Dried Lignasan Dipped Boards, Crating, . 


PROMPT SERVICE on STRAIGHT or MIXED CARS 
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Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The Douglas fir 
lumber market remains irregular and under 
pressure because of complications of the 
shipping situation. 


INTERCOASTAL—A fair volume of busi- 
ness has been done, but a lot is reported lost 
because of continued shortage of cargo space. 
Prices are considered steady. 


CALIFORNIA buyers continue to bid the 
market downward and, while some manufac- 
turers can resist the lower proposals, others 
are said to have found it necessary to accept 
them, this creating an irregular and uncer- 
tain market. There is, however, a somewhat 
more lively interest shown by inquiries. 

EXPORTS—tThe foreign market continues 
draggy in the face of war conditions, ex- 
change uncertainties and import and credit 
restrictions in almost all foreign markets. 


RAIL business has been moderately active, 
but some cargo mills are said to have turned 
to the rail market and to have taken some 
lower bids, thus creating an irregular situa- 
tion. Inquiries cover a wide range of items. 


LOCAL-—Local demand continues good with 
suburban building going strong and city con- 
struction well above that of a year ago. Mills 
in this immediate vicinity are said to be pro- 
ducing, in the aggregate, about 75 percent 
of normal. 


WESTERN PINES—The market is reported 
stable, with demand about even with that of 
earlier in the month but well above that of 
a year ago. Prices are considered firm all 
around. 





Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The lumber market 
has been fairly steady during the past fort- 
night, but, owing to increasing inventories 
and scarcity of vessels for offshore ship- 
ments, many operators expect a slow-up in 
the offshore division. Domestic business is, 
however, maintaining a firm tone, and prices 
on the whole have been good. There is every 
indication that local building will soon take 
an upswing. Log supplies are ample. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—A heavy demand 
for ships was experienced on the Pacific 
Coast freight and charter market during 
January, according to General Steamship 
Corp. Due to the lack of offshore vessels, 
charterers have been forced, in some _ in- 
stances, to charter cannery and fishing ves- 
sels. Four vessels were reported fixed for 
lumber, compared with 20 in January, 1939. 
Three were from Puget Sound and one from 
North Pacific. In the Japanese trade, pres- 
ent pegged rates are $15 on squares and $20 
on logs, but no full cargoes have been re- 
ported fixed. In the China trade, pegged 
rates to Shanghai have been increased from 
$15 to $17.50 on lumber, and from $20 to $23 
on logs, plus $3 for North China ports. Out- 
side of a part cargo to United Kingdom at 
130 shillings f.i.o. no charters have been re- 
ported. One or two full cargo inquiries were 
heard for Australia. Liner rates remain 
about $20 to $23. One or two vessels were 
reported fixed for South Africa. In inter- 
coastal trade, shippers are prepared to pay 
$16 to $17 on space, even for full cargo lots; 
several small coasting steamers have been 
chartered at rates which should work out 
in the neighborhood of $18 per thousand feet, 
unless some unusual return cargo is obtained. 
On time charter, several steamers were re- 
ported fixed at rates in the neighborhood of 
$3.25 per deadweight ton per month. For- 
eign motorships have been securing up to 
as high as $4.50 to $5 for neutral trading. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—Lumber receipts at 
Oakland during December amounted to 14,- 
769,340 feet. In 1939, a total of 230,006,690 
feet passed over Oakland piers, against 196,- 
249,000 feet in 1938. 





BUILDING—Volume of construction author- 
ized in: southern California during January 
increased, contrary to the usual trend at that 
time of year, according to Security-First Na- 
tional Bank. 


LUMBER 
SALES 


AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
Sales of lumber and building mate- 





rials dealers in California during December, 
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1939, were down 3.3 percent from the same 
month in the previous year; retail furniture 
store sales were up 6.7 percent, for same 
comparative periods. 


REDWOOD—tThe market continues at 
about the same fair pace. Stocks are now 
reported very well balanced. Recent un- 
favorable weather in most sales territories 
has held business back somewhat. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—tThere is a fair 
volume of orders, with prices holding steady. 
Practically all of the mills are still inactive 
and are not planning to start up until March. 
Their stocks are getting more and more badly 


broken. 
Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Bad weather in 
the major domestic consuming centers, and 
lack of ships, are curtailing volume of busi- 
ness. Meantime a particularly open winter 
on Puget Sound has encouraged logging and 
manufacturing. Mills have been quietly im- 
proving their stocks with an eye to a good 
spring demand, and avoiding excess accumu- 
lations. 


RAIL—tThis market is sluggish, but prices 
are holding fairly steady. Common dimen- 
sion is probably the weakest item, moving 
variously at $1 to 50 cents below the D 39 
list, and up to list. 


INTERCOASTAL—Space is the principal 
factor in trading. Space has been bid as high 
as $18. There is talk of April rate being 
set at $17. Rail rates offer real competition 
but very little Atlantic coast lumber has 
been diverted to rail. Volume of east coast 
business is actually rather below normal. 
Prices at this end are weak. Lumber f. a. s. 
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is now $10 to $10.50 off. Cargo mills are cur- 
tailing production. 


CALIFORNIA—With the Atlantic Coast 
market partially closed, manufacturers have 
been centering sales effort on California, with 
the result that this market is oversupplied 
and prices are weak. 


EXPORT—Oriental space for April is gone, 
Freight rates continue to advance, and con- 
summation of business is very difficult. A 
fair amount of inquiry comes from North 
China and from Hongkong. Japan is inactive. 
South America west coast is fairly active, but 
east coast is quiet. There is very little 
British buying. Italy, Holland and South 
Africa are placing a few orders, 


SHINGLES—tThere is very little demand. 
Prices are virtually unchanged. Stocks are 
not excessive and there is little likelihood of 
overproduction. 


LOGS—Prices are unchanged and steady. 
A few camps are restricted by snow, but at 
most camps mild weather has facilitated op- 
erations. Inventory of logs on Puget Sound 
shows no change in cedar and spruce stocks 
and a slight decrease in those of fir and hem- 
lock. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Stocks are the lowest 
in history, but demand is light, practically 
all the business being small rush orders from 
retail yards. Prices are holding firm, and 
only a few slight advances have been made. 
Production will remain low until spring. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR — Retailers 
are coming into the market with a greatly 
increased volume of orders, demand exceed- 
ing that of the past several years. Stocks 
are badly depleted, but manufacturing is 
proceeding under favorable weather and labor 
conditions, and demands for almost all items 
are being met. The market for poles is ex- 


War Planes Shipped in Pine Boxes 


PorTLAND, OreE., Feb. 19.—As in the World 
War, wood products are in the fore of war 
preparations at present. An excellent example 
is shown in this photo taken on docks near 





Courtesy Western Pine Association. Acme photo 


los Angeles and received by the Western Pine 
Association here. The picture shows huge boxes 
made of Ponderosa pine marked “Fragile— 
Aircraft,” awaiting shipment to the “Embarka- 
tion Officer, Royal Air Force, Liverpool Docks, 
England.” These pine boxes, containing war 
planes, are from the plant of North American 
Aviation, Inc., at Inglewood, Calif. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more evident tribute to the 
resiliency, light weight and adequate reserve 
strength of this lumber in a practical test of 
values. These costly planes must be properly 





housed for rough handling and carefully pro- 
tected from the elements so that they will reach 
destination ready for quick assembly. 

It takes about as much lumber to box one of 





Standing near docks at 
Los Angeles harbor are 
these large Ponderosa 
pine boxes which contain 
war planes destined for 
Liverpool, England 





these war planes as it does to sheath a small 
house, and the construction is similar. There 
is a similarity, too, in the important require- 
ments of use in both instances, except that in 
the case of house sheathing the ordinary haz- 
ards are less severe. For example, these freight- 
car sized boxes will be exposed to all sorts of 
weather before arriving at destination, so the 
material must be weather-tight. It must retain 
its form without “wilting” and it must keep 
its nail-holding power even if the boxes are 
exposed to tropical rains. 
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pected to become active in the near future. 
Prices are holding firm. 


MILLWORK—Manufacturers are doing 
much figuring, and have been fairly busy on 
orders. Prices are firm. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE —Unfavorable 
weather in northern and central sales terri- 
tories continues to cause a slack in new 
business, although orders for mixed-car load- 
ing are coming in at a fair rate. Most mills 
have only poor assortments. Some items are 
especially scarce, including inch B&better 
wide finish, casing and base. Some items of 
dimension are also scarce, including 12-, 18-, 
and 20-foot in 2x4-, 2x6- and 2x8-inch in 
Nos. 1 and 2. Also, 2x12-inch in 10-, 12- and 
20-foot lengths is scarce. tainy weather is 
slowing up small mill production somewhat 
and, while log supplies are fairly adequate 
for immediate needs, some mills predict the 
usual heavy spring rains will materially cur- 
tail logging operations before long. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—O perators 
admit disappointment over volume of new 
orders, though mixed-car business is fair. 
However, dry mill stocks continue restricted, 
though a few mills report fair stocks of gum. 
Apparently furniture buyers are making pur- 
chases on hand to mouth basis. The general 
belief is that dry stocks of gum will be cov- 
ered at better prices than are being offered 
today. Dry flooring oak is also in rather 
limited supply. Flooring manufacturers have 
purchased this item rather steadily. Air dry- 
ing has been diflicult because of rains. Some 
mills report having a very limited supply of 
logs and in the rainy season, until the middle 
of the year, production will run behind ship- 
ments and new business. 





Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Sales are con- 
tinuing strong, with production and_ ship- 
ments still restricted by untoward weather 
over the South. Sub-freezing temperatures 
were followed by continued rains that halted 
logging. Hardwood production, therefore, 
continues at a slow pace. The furniture in- 
dustry continues to be the largest buyer, 
taking tremendous quantities of sap gum, 
white and red oak and cypress, with a scat- 
tering of other woods. Prices continue firm, 
and those on many items are up $1 to $3. 
Red gum is high and difficult to find. Over- 
seas buying is still restricted, with the United 
Kingdom taking principally oak and ash. 


OAK FLOORING demand is strong and 
growing day by day. A group of mills with 
a normal output of 16,500,000 feet a week 
have recorded sales of more than 10,000,000 
feet weekly for five consecutive weeks. Prices 
are up $2 to $3 on oak flooring. This reflects 
largely the increased cost of logs, occasioned 
by freezes and rains, and the heavier labor 
expense attributed to operation of the Wages- 
and-Hours law. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN MARKET—A more ac- 
tive demand for lumber was reported this 
week, as the weather moderated. Many dis- 
tributors report a backlog that they have 
been unable to fill, especially in oak flooring 
and hardwood; it has been difficult to trans- 
port lumber. Line yards and country opera- 
tors report that inventories are not burden- 
Some. Prices were fairly steady. The only 
declines were in shingles. Adjustments were 
reported in other woods, with advances and 
declines offsetting each other. Lumbermen 
in this area predict that sales of southern 
Pine in the first six months of this year will 
be about 30 percent larger than those of a 
year ago, as a great deal of government- 
financed work will materialize late in the 
Spring and early summer. 


st )UTHERN PINE—Sales picked up per- 
ceptibly in the last ten days. Building opera- 





“ons were resumed in some metropolitan 
cities and yards were able to reduce their 
Stocks, In Texas, Arkansas and parts of 
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Oklahoma, weather conditions got worse and 
sales were slow and shipments difficult. Com- 
mon boards moved satisfactorily, and dimen- 
sion moved slowly. 


WESTERN PINE— Ponderosa shipments 
have not kept pace with sales, and mill order 
files are fairly heavy. Weather has not been 
favorable for air seasoning, and mills not 
equipped with dry-kilns have found it diffi 
eut to make shipments. Prices are steady. 


OAK FLOORING—The market was strong 
and quite active. Prices, which have been 
soft, turned strong last week. Sales con- 
tinue in excess of production. 


HARDWOOD—Bad weather has tended to 
hold down supply of logs. Inquiries from 
the furniture trade have been heavy. Lum- 
ber prices are steady. 


SHINGLES — The market was dull, and 
prices eased 5 to 10 cents a square. Domestic 
and Canadian operators were producing more 
than the market could absorb. 


Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—There has 
been a slight strengthening of gum prices. 
Oak prices have weakened, as flooring plants 
have not been taking as much stock as usual. 
There has been some demand for ash, hick- 
ory, and some items of oak for export. Hard- 
wood mills have had a hard time getting 
logs, and a few months hence the current 
decrease in input will show up. 





Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Another snowstorm in 
northern Texas, with bad weather throughout 
the State, has interfered very materially with 
placement of orders. Building jobs are being 
held up. Volume of sales is fair, with prices 
holding firm. Mill stocks, especially of shed 
items, continue broken. Dimension, shiplap, 
and boards are plentiful. Many small mills 
are closed down because of inability to log, 
and larger mills are experiencing trouble, so 
output is curtailed. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS Mills report 
stocks are 15 to 20 percent below last year’s. 
Prices are holding firm on lumber, as well 
as on flooring. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—The lath market 
is dull, but prices have not changed. Shingles 
are slow, and some decline in prices has 
occurred. 








Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE production shows a 
steady increase, but remains only about 50 
percent normal. A backlog of orders has 
permitted shipments 60 to 75 percent in ex- 
cess of new business, but as sales have been 
lagging, most mills find their files getting a 
bit thin. Demand has persistently kept to 
No. 2 dimension, No. 3 air or kiln dried 
sheathing, especially 1x6- and 1x8-inch, Nos. 
1 and 2 flooring, and dropping grade of sid- 
ing. Industrial trade calls for No. 1 dimen- 
sion and small timbers, both rough and S4S. 
With weather prohibiting air drying, manu- 
facturers are crowding their kilns. Retail- 
ers find many items short, and are unable to 
cover needs at December levels. Resawn di- 
mension for No. 3 sheathing in lieu of S45, 
*and dimension that will have to be restacked 
to complete air drying, are being shipped. 
List is about $2 over December in such items 
as No. 3 S4S boards; $1 up on No. 2 dimen- 
sion, $2 up on B&better 3- and 4-inch floor- 
ing, up $1 on 1x6-inch No. 2 S2S&CM, and up 
$2 on 4x4- to 8x8-inch timbers. But there 
have been declines in 1x4-inch No. 3 flooring, 
1x6-inch No. 8 siding, No. 3 2x4- to 2x12-inch 
in random lengths, and No. 1 and merchant- 
able car decking. 

Western uppers have advanced $1 to $4, and 
shingles are up a dime. 





THE AVERAGE distance traveled per freight 
train each 24 hour day in the first six months 
of 1939 was 405 miles compared with 247 miles 
in the first half of 1920. 





PINE 


from the famous Crater 
Klamath Lake 


. Box & 
Region Lumber Co. 


There are good reasons why Klamath Ponderosa 
has won the preference of careful lumber buyers. 
Timber grown in this Klamath region is exception- 
ally fine in texture, soft and mellow, with straight, 
close, uniform grain. Expert precision manufacture 
and scientific seasoning in our modern mills pro- 
duce stock of top quality and always-dependable 
value. Let us care for your needs in SELECTS and 
COMMON, S4S, PATTERNS or ROUGH, SHOP 
and BOX. Write today. 





Member of the Western Pine <Ass‘n. 


Send Your Orders to 


CRATER LAKE 


Sprague 
River, 
Oregon 


HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 


BOX G LUMBER CO. 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS ep j Ra FACTORY 
YARD STOCK 


CLEARS 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
Reliable Shippers 28 Years __ 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 


COLONIAL CEDAR COMPANY 


2501 Northlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


aa SHAKES 











Cedar 
“Totem,” Hand-Split -- “Fitite,” Processed 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Aside from the 
devastating blizzard of last Wednesday, which 
put Boston out of business for at least two 
days, plus negotiations for a new contract 
covering sale of 600,000,000 feet or more of 
hurricane pine lumber, the event that held the 
closest interest of New England lumber dis- 
tributers was the annual of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association in Montreal, for there 
is a close relationship between the lumber pro- 
ducers of eastern Canada and the distributors 
in the New England and New York markets. 

Keen interest centers upon the renewal of 
negotiations for sale of the large block of 
square edge pine salvaged from those New 
England hurricane logs. Leslie Beane, of the 
Forest Service, director of salvage operations, 
has been in Washington the past week arrang- 
ing details. H. I. Hymans, of Detroit, manag- 
ing director of the Marketing Association, is 
continuing negotiations at Washington. 

It is reported that the steamship companies 
have definitely decided upon a further advance 
ot $2.50 in the intercoastal lumber rate, to 
$17.50 per thousand. Ship space has been very 
scarce and shippers have been willing to pay 
premiums up to $17 and $17.50. On the other 
hand a prominent local receiver is suspicious 
that the ship owners are merely preparing for 
another advance of a dollar. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Receipts by water 
at the Boston terminals in February to date 
reach a total of 5,809,029 feet. Forwarding 
to the yards by truck came to a standstill 
Thursday, when all highways were effectively 
blocked. Practically every parcel had been 
sold prior to arrival. By reason of a rapidly 
dwindling supply of ship space transit lots 
command a price parity with mill shipment 
schedules, and it would not be difficult to 
sell a transit lot of desirable sizes at a pre- 
mium if delivery within a week or two could 
be promised. Mill prices have not changed, 
while Atlantic Coast prices are higher by 
at least 50 cents than they were two weeks 
ago. The discount here for both mill orders 
and transits has moved from $7 down to $6.50, 
using page 17 of differential price list 33, 
and hemlock dimension is on parity with fir. 
The yards are covering current needs by 
drawing supplies from the local distribution 
yards. Some distributors place the discount 
for 2-, 3- and 4-inch at $3, while others hold 
to $4.50@5. Boards continue scarce, and are 
firm at $29@29.50 for the No. 2 common, 
and $26.50@27.50 for No. 3. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—Current orders from 
the yards are not in large volume, though 
the small battery of mills seeking an out- 
let in this market have order files that cover 
production for the next four to six weeks. 
Booking of war orders at maritime mills for 
shipment to England has steadily increased 
of late, and volume to go overseas will be 
limited only by the ability to secure ship 
space. All-rail prices for delivery at Bos- 
ton rate points are very firm, with the 
smaller dimension sizes, 2x3-, 4- and 5-inch, 
at $34@35, the 2x8- and 9-inch, and 4x8-inch 
at $38, and up to $42@43 for the 2x10- and 
12-inch. Boards are well sold up and firm 
at $34@35 for the 1x4- inch, $38 for the 6- 
and 7-inch, $39 for 8- and 9-inch, and $43 for 
the 10- and 12-inch. For 2- and 3-inch fur- 
ring strips, bundled, standard mill prices are 
usually $32@33. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Yards are placing 
orders in larger volume for spring trade. 
Most sales of 1%-inch spruce lath are at 
$3.50, with 1%-inch usually at $4@4.25. 
Standard brands of eastern white cedar 
shingles are held at $4.35 for the extra grade, 
$3.95 for the clears, and $3.10@3.20 for 2nd 
clears and clear walls. There is pressure to 
sell better grades of West Coast red cedars. 
For direct mill shipment by rail to New Eng- 
land points, delivered prices on 18-inch Per- 
fections are $4.62, with the 5X, 16-inch at 
$4.24; No. 2, $3.46, and No. 3, $3. These prices 
represent an average drop of 10 cents on all 
items except the No. 3 5X, which appear to 
be in light supply and quite firm. Small 





waterborne lots from local storage are 
quoted to dealers at $5 for No. 1 Perfections; 
$4.60@4.70 for 5X No. 1; $4.25 for No. 2, and 
$3.40@3.50 for No. 3. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—With all production 
sections in New England snowbound, very 
little lumber is being moved and few trans- 
actions have been noted. Fairly wide and 
straight lots of inch round edge box, f.o.b. 
the mill yards sell at a range of $14@16, 
though it is possible to pick up offerings 
$2@3 less. There is a wide range of prices 
for square edge, due to uncertainty as to 
final disposition of the Government-owned 
“hurricane” lumber. Operators who have 
excess stocks are inclined to permit the buyer 
to name his own price. The price range for 
6- to 10-inch No. 4 common f.o.b. the mill 
yards is from as low as $22 to as high as 
$28@29. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS—The maple heel 
shops, after exhausting the supply of 2-inch 
maple carried over from last season, have 
shown some tendency to place orders, but 
the volume of new business is not impor- 
tant, and the price range is wide, as the 
small mills having air dried stocks to offer 
are pressing for a market. The larger and 
modern mills are holding 2-inch No. 2 com- 
mon and better in full length plank within 
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for the construction of a 167 unit Federal hous- 
ing project in that city. Other New England 
housing projects for which Government loans 
have just been approved include: Lawrence, 
Mass., $1,431,000 for 291 units, Pawtucket, 
R. I., $962,000 for 226 units; Bridgeport, Conn., 
$2,282,000 for 510 units; New Britain, Conn., 
$1,403,000 for 340 units, and New Haven, Conn., 
$1,552,000 for 318 units. 

At the height of the second blizzard which 
swept the Boston area within a few days, the 
fine old home of W. Bartlett Bacon, on High 
Street, Brookline, was fire swept in the two 
upper stories and roof, with a loss reported 
as $12,000. Mr. Bacon was in Boston attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of 
New England. He has long been associated 
with Davenport, Peters Co., Boston whole- 
saler. Mrs. Bacon, a son and daughter were 
sheltered in neighboring homes. 

Sid L. Darling, of New York, secretary Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, is visiting with a number of his members 
in the middle West, and devoted Tuesday, the 
20th, to Grand Rapids. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Orders being booked at local wholesale offices 
have, within a week, begun to reflect the ap- 
proach of spring, as the dealers move to round 
out their yard assortments. The volume of new 





CELEBRATING 100TH ANNIVERSARY 





Disston employees’ social club's fourth annual dinner, Jan. 11, at Philadelphia. It was attended by 348 
Disston employees, their wives and members of their families. A feature of the evening was a presenta- 
tion of a century plant to the company as an expression of the club's good wishes to the management 
upon attainment of 100 years of manufacturing success. The inset shows S. Horace Disston, president 
of Henry Disston & Sons, (Inc.), admiring the century plant in his office. The "“Disston" family group 


at the lower left is that of Thomas Woodfield, and his family. 
His mother, third from the left, will be one hundred years 


company's box shops, is sixty-five years old. 


Mr. Woodfield, superintendent of the 


old on April 2. The combined ages of his family total 342 years 








a range of $74@78, and the short-cross 2-inch 


at $82@85. 


All details have been agreed upon for the 
transfer of the Shepard Line _intercoastal 
steamer Sage Brush of 5565 tons to Douglass 
& Ramsay, of Glasgow, Scotland, as soon as 
permission for the transfer is granted by the 
Maritime Commission. Two other of five 
ships have been diverted to foreign voyages. 

Fred A. Holbrook, of the Holbrook Lumber 
Co., Springfield, Mass., and Mrs. Holbrook are 
guests through February at the Ponce de Leon 
Hotel in St. Augustine, Fla. 

The Casper Ranger Construction Co., an affi- 
liate of the Casper Ranger Lumber Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass., has just been awarded the contract 


business is not large, for there is little tendency 
to provide for requirements in southern and 
western pines much beyond the opening weeks 
of the new building season. Placing of orders 
for coarse framing lumber in West Coast fir 
and hemlock and eastern spruce is limited only 
by the ability of the shippers to make de- 
liveries as wanted, scarcity of ship space 
being the controlling factor. For moving 
war orders for spruce from the_ eastern 
Provinces to England, charters have been 
reported at 300 shillings per standard (1980 
feet) against a normal of 65 to 90 shillings. 
If the stock at Provincial mills that is cov- 
ered by war orders can secure transporta- 
tion overseas, there will be little available 
for New York and other eastern markets. 
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The withdrawal of lumber-carrying ships 
from the intercoastal trade is equally em- 
barrassing. A recent check made by Harry 
Martin, manager of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Distributors Association, disclosed that 25 
vessels usually employed in_ intercoastal 
trade have been sold, and a fleet of ten ships 
has been withdrawn to accept foreign 
charters, but a number of small Pacific coast- 
wise ships have been pressed into the inter- 
coastal trade to move cargoes of one to two 
million feet. The apparent effect of this 
strain is to soften f.a.s prices at mills, while 
local ec.i.f. sales to dealers have gained 50 
cents within a week, to bring the discount 
from page 17 of the West Coast list 33 down 
to $6.50. Few if any distributors have hem- 
lock dimension to offer at any price. There 
is a continuing scarcity of boards both at 
local terminals and in transit. Such lots as 
are available at the docks are held firmly at 
$29@29.50 for No. 2, with an occasional sale 
at $30. The No. 3 boards are equally strong 
at $26.50@27.50. Transit parcels of dimen- 
sion, if for early arrival, command a pre- 
mium slightly better than the $6.50 discount. 
On small lots to dealers from local whole- 
sale yards discount for smaller sizes up to 
6x8-inch ranges from $3 to $5 from page 17 
of list. Buying of this type of lumber is 
active. 

Eastern spruce is in a very strong market 
position, though both offerings and transac- 
tions are limited to carload lots, chiefly from 
Maine mills. Delivered at Harlem River rate 
points, the 2x3- and 4-inch sell at $35@36, the 
4x8- and 6x8-inch at $40@41, and 2x10- and 
12-inch up to $44@45. Provincial mills are 
offering few schedules of either dimension 
or random, but bookings were at $37@37.50 
for dimension, and $1@1.50 less for small 
random. Local offices express the convic- 
tion that the Canadian spruce mills will have 
very little lumber for delivery in the New 
York market through the current year. An- 
nouncement of an advance in mill prices is 
predicted within the next two weeks. 


Otis N. Shepard, head of the local office of 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., with Mrs. 
Shepard returned recently from a three weeks 
vacation trip which was devoted chiefly to the 
ports and shore resorts of Mexico. — 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has been interrupted by 
stormy and cold weather recently, but busi- 
ness with several wholesale yards is reported 
to be better this month than it was a year 
ago. Supplies have been reduced by bad 
weather in mill territory, and prices of most 
species have been holding steady. Fir com- 
mon and shortleaf prices have been firm this 
month, and an advancing market is noted in 
roofers. 


HARDWOODS—Buying is somewhat cur- 
tailed by wintry weather. Trade is called 
spotty. Customers’ stocks are not large. 
Prices in most woods are holding steady. 


WESTERN PINES—Shortage of vessels has 
necessitated using rail shipments at higher 
freight rates, so delivered prices have ad- 
vanced. Eastern stocks of West Coast woods 
are not as large as they sometimes are, so 
that it is not easy to obtain all the lumber 
wanted for immediate requirements. Prices 
seem likely to advance. 


NORTHERN PINE demand is being held 
back by stormy weather. No large stocks are 
available at mills, and prices are steady. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Because of most 
unfavorable weather in the South, demand is 
very poor, but buyers demand quick ship- 
ment. Mills were unable to load promptly. 
gs are frozen, and roads impassable. 
There is such a shortage of dry lumber that 
many wholesalers have been fearful of tak- 
ing orders for quick shipment. Prices remain 
firm. Demand for 4/4 and thicker B&better, 
both air dried and kiln dried, is good. Air 
dried stock can not be had. Prices are not 
So strong, because good circular-sawn kiln 
dried stock is more plentiful, and small mills 
do not hesitate to cut prices. Demand for 
Stock widths of 4/4 No. 2 and better air dried 
Stock, rough, has been good, though retail 
yards do not want a straight grade of No. 1 
box kiln dried. In buying No. 2 and better, 
yards have opportunity to get, some “pick- 
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ings” at rather low prices. Recently there 
has been a better demand for small dressed 
framing. Call for mixed cars of dressed 
framing and dressed air dried stock boards 
has been light, but most mills are still far 
behind on old orders. There is a scarcity of 
4-inch No. 2 common and better air dried. 
Air dried roofers have been moving quietly, 
and recent quotations from Georgia Main Line 
mills are: 4-inch, $13.50@14; and 6-, 8-, 10- 
and 12-inch, $18.50@19. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Last week 
brought a new snow blockade of blizzard 
proportions in a large part of Maryland and 
other States. There is still lumber enough 
here to go ahead with building, but the cold 
lessened activities. The box factories were 
kept in operation, so that the Pratt Street 
dock looked much depleted. Quotatons are 
not much changed. 


LONGLEAF PINE 





Weather conditions 
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served to greatly reduce the turnover. Prices 
were not affected. Available supplies proved 
adequate. 


CYPRESS—Bad weather has cut into the 
amount of business done. Increased cost of 
transportation is reflected in prices put upon 
stocks and these tended to slow up the in- 
quiry. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Receipts of lumber 
from the Pacific coast kept up in a satisfac- 
tory way, but the requirements of consumers 
were reduced... Prices have not changed ma- 
terially. 


HARDWOODS—Bad weather has restricted 
distribution, but mills find it impossible to 
operate. Prospects for furniture plant busi- 
ness are considered good. An easing of the 
restrictions upon foreign shipments is looked 
for. Southern shippers are reported to have 
received an impressive number of orders for 
export, but inability to obtain vessel space 
holds down actual forwarding. Quotations 
are steady. 
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ON New DRY KILN 





K 


these recent improvements: 


saving features. 





If you are interested in kiln drying and 
would like to be placed on our mailing 
list, send us your name and the name of 
the firm with which you are connected. 





IMPROVEMENTS 


Engineers of Moore Dry Kiln Company have made it their 
business to make available new and improved seasoning 
methods to lumber and wood-working manufacturers. 


1. PART TIME OPERATION was developed exclusively by 
Moore Engineers to help lumber manufacturers reduce steam 
and fuel consumption & meet shorter-working-week conditions. 


2. MOORE AUTOGRAPHIC MASTER CONTROLLER thermo- 
statically controls and records the drying conditions at both 
ends of kiln and independently controls the roof ventilators— 
another exclusive Moore feature! 


3. ALL FANS ON SINGLE SHAFT, OPERATED BY 
ONE MOTOR & DRIVE located outside kiln, reduces 
operating costs and prolongs life of equipment. Fuel and 
power consumption are cut to minimum. 


Progressive lumber manufacturers who want to produce 
better seasoned lumber in 1940 and future years will find it 
pays to investigate Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns, backed by 
more than 60 years of service to the lumber and wood-working 
industries. Write for additional information on these money- 


Note 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Moorr Dry KILNS 





INTERNAL FAN SYSTEM 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








H. J. Southwood, sales manager of Deer 
Park (Wash.) Lumber Co., recently visited 
Seattle. 


The Shevlin Pine Sales Co. in Los Angeles, 
Calif., has moved its office from Room 328 to 
Room 330 Petroleum Building. 


Kmerson Mead, manager of the Mead |um- 
ber Co., Ashland, Nebr., has been elected vice 
president of the Chamber of Commerce in that 
city. 

Thad Dolliff of the L. P. Dolliff’ Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., a large line yard con- 
cern, visited Seattle last week while on a buy- 
ing trip. 


James E. Atkinson of Atkinson-Stutz Co., 
San Francisco, recently made a tour of the 
Northwest calling on the company’s sawmill 
connections. 


H. R. Mayfield, Schenectady, N. Y., repre- 
sentative of Mixer & Co., Buffalo lumber whole- 
salers, has gone to the Pacific Coast for a 
visit to the lumber mills. 


A. J. Nolan, western sales manager of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., San Francisco, recently 
sailed on the liner Matsonia for the Hawaiian 
Islands on a six weeks’ business trip. 


H. Ernest Montgomery, for many years 
prominent in the retail lumber trade of Buffalo, 
has left with Mrs. Montgomery to spend the 
remainder of the winter traveling in Mexico. 


Returning from an eastern business trip, 
Perry A. Dame, sales manager of Vancouver 
(Wash.) Plywood & Veneer Co., stopped in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco on his way 
home. 


W. M. Gunton of Chicago, retired lumber- 
man, recently visited his son, Howard M. Gun- 
ton, who is associated with the wholesale firm 
of MacDonald & Harrington, Ltd., in San 
Francisco. 


D. L. Barwell, for many years engaged in 
the retail lumber business in Tacoma, Wash., 
has joined the staff of the Cavanaugh Lumber 
Co. in that city. He will specialize in estimat- 
ing and selling. 


Henry Newman, formerly manager of a lum- 
ber yard in Morris, Ill., has been named man- 
ager of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. in 
Salem, Ill., which until its sale recently was 
the Porter Lumber Yard. 


Arthur D. Wicks is the new manager of the 
Capitol Lumber Co. of Jackson, Miss. Mr. 
Wicks has spent his entire life in the lumber 
business, serving as manager of one of Jack- 
son’s largest yards for a number of years. 


L. C. Hart, general sales manager of the 
building materials department of Johns-Man- 
ville, was a recent guest speaker at a luncheon 
meeting of the construction industries séction 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


Idward H. Timmins, 2d, president of the 
Howland Mutual Lumber Co., Inc., New York 
City, was recently elected a member of the 
Maritime Association of New York, according 
to announcement by its board of directors. 


Recent visitors to the Buffalo lumber trade 
included, H. J. Brooks, Fesserton Timber Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; C. J. Harris, New York, 


representative of the Winton Lumber Sales Co., .. 


Minneapolis, and L. W. Rick, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul. 


R. W. Crowell, Alexandria, La., who is 
president of the Spencer Lumber Co., Ltd., Long 
Leaf, La.; Meridian Lumber Co., Ltd., Alco, 
La.; and the Red River & Gulf Railroad, was 
recently elected a member of the board - of 





directors of the Whitney National Bank, New 
Orleans, La. 

The S. S. Josephine Lawrence, formerly op- 
erated in the coastwise lumber and general 
cargo trade by Lawrence-Philips Steamship Co., 
Los Angeles, was slated to take a full cargo of 
lumber to the North Atlantic and operate in 
the Atlantic coastwise trade for six months after 
arrival. 

J. Walter Kelly has become associated with 
James L. Hall, wholesale lumber dealer in San 
Francisco. For the past several years, Mr. 
Kelly has been engaged in the wholesale lum- 
ber business in Los Angeles. At one time he 
was sales manager of Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co. of San Francisco. 





INDUSTRY’S HELP ASKED FOR 
FINNISH RELIEF 


At the invitation of Herbert Hoover, 
national chairman of the Finnish Relief 
Fund, J. W. Watzek, Jr., Crossett Watzek 
Gates, Chicago, has accepted the chair- 
manship for the lumber manufacturing 
industry, and has undertaken to canvass 
the industry on behalf of the fund. Mr. 
Watzek reports that his initial appeals 
to the industry are gratifying, and “even 
though some companies have themselves 
given through their local agencies, some 
of these companies, since receiving my 
letter, are putting on drives with their 
employees, either by sending them no- 
tices and telling them that the com:«ny 
will match the amount given by th: em- 
ployees, or by arranging benefits such 
as basketball games, parties, etc. 

“Finland’s courageous defense of her 

_ liberty and independence against a large, 
ruthless, autocratic force, and her devo- 
tion to the principles upon which all free 
nations must rely for their survival, have 
challenged the admiration of the world. 
My particular assignment, which I have 
accepted as a public duty, is to see that 
our industry has a prompt and conven- 
ient opportunity to give material expres- 
sion to the warm sympathy for Finland 
that has been aroused in all of us. I am, 
therefore, making this urgent appeal to 
all members of our industry for a con- 
tribution from each corporation, from 
each executive and also for employees 
through their companies to make indi- 
vidual contributions.” 

All checks should be made payable to 
the Finnish Relief Fund (Inc.), 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y.; but 
should be mailed direct to Mr. Watzek 
at 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





The Newfane (N. Y.) Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., plans to open its Lockport 
plant, purchased last fall, early in March. John 
R. Henning and Sumner G. Evans will take 
over the active management of the Lockport 
plant, with Charles D. Taylor giving his atten- 
tion to both the Newfane and Lockport enter- 
prises. 

William E. Nelsen has been named retail 
sales manager of the Hampton Lumber Co. in 
Tacoma, Wash. For eleven years prior to his 
present position, he was in charge of retail sales 
for the Monroe Street Lumber Co. in Spokane, 
and for two and a half years served as manager 
6f the service department of the John Dower 
Co. in Yakima, Wash. 


Appointment of three new field men by the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau is announced by W. 
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W. Woodbridge, secretary-manager. Foster M. 
Pratt of Port Orchard, Wash., will work in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey; George E. 
Messner in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, and E. R. Lyford in Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and the two Dakotas. 


Charles Schleef has been appointed general 
manager of the Feather River Pine Mills, Inc., 
Feather Falls, Calif. For 15 years Mr. Schleef 
was resident manager of the Swayne Lumber 
Co. plant at Oroville which discontinued opera- 
tions last fall. The Feather Falls mill is sched- 
uled to open within the next thirty days. A. 
H. Land is president of the concern. 


Western New York lumbermen now vacation- 
ing in Florida include: Thomas F. Fisher, mill 
operator, and Newell Bodge, West Seneca Lum- 
ber Co., both of Buffalo; Bert Savacool, Wal- 
nut Street Lumber & Coal Co., Batavia. Re- 
turned from Florida trips are, Eliott J. Vetter, 
National Lumber Co., and George H. Pearce, 
William Henrich’s Sons Co., both of Buffalo. 


The future of the home-building industry will 
be discussed at the annual banquet of the Ni- 
agara Frontier Builders’ Association, Feb. 26, 
in Hotel Statler. The chief speaker on the sub- 
ject will be Raymond E. Saberson, trade pro- 
motion manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., Minneapolis. The association recently 
affliated with the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Lumbermen visitors to Los Angeles, Calif. 
recently, included J. M. Bedford, vice president 
and general manager of the Clover Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Loyalton; W. H. Nigh, in charge of 
the pine department for Wendling-Nathan Co., 
San Francisco; A. D. Bell, Jr., manager of 
eastern sales for Hammond Redwood Co., San 
Francisco, and E, L. Green, vice president in 
charge of sales for Union Lumber Co., San 
Francisco. 

Dant & Russell, Inc., Portland, Oregon, an- 
nounced Seth L. Butler, local representative, 
had taken over the San Joaquin Valley terri- 
tory which now makes him their exclusive 
representative in all of California north of the 
Tehachapi. Thomas Danta of Portland recently 
visited the San Joaquin territory with Mr. But- 
ler, whose offices are at 557 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


W. L. McCormick, of Tacoma, Wash., vice 
president of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., re- 
cently presented a beautiful oil painting of W. 
P. Bonney, for 25 years secretary of the Wash- 
ington State Historical Society, to that organ- 
ization at its annual meeting. The picture will 
hang in the society’s headquarters in Tacoma. 
Mr. McCormick, who is a past president of the 
society, is also a member of the board of cura- 
tors of the organization. 


A. Humbird, general manager, Victoria 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Chemainus, B. 
C., is in England with an influential delegation 
of British Columbia lumbermen. Their main 
aim is to estimate the long-term prospects for 
war orders, but they will also seek to break the 
present jam caused by lack of ships. Mr. Hum- 
bird goes as president of Seaboard Lumber 
Sales, which does about 60 percent of B. C.’s 
export trade, and he is accompanied by: Charles 
H. Grinnell, general manager of Seaboard; H. 
R. MacMillan; and Ralph Shaw, United King- 
dom market expert for the MacMillan organ- 
ization. 

Thomas B. Betty, for the past twenty years 
a lumber salesman in the New Jersey territory, 
recently established a wholesale and commis- 
sion buying and selling business at Waycross, 
Ga. Many years ago Mr. Betty was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Betty & Sons, Montgomery, 
Ala., established over a half century ago by 
his father. Operating under his own name, 
Mr. Betty will represent a number of large 
wholesalers in the East, purchasing from 
Georgia and Florida mills. He has sales repre- 


sentation in these two States for the Fordyce 
Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark., Crossett Lumber 
Co., Crossett, Ark., Pickering Lumber Corp., 
Standard Calif., and the Capilano Timber Co., 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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J. H. Knaggs, Cleveland, Ohio, representative 
of the Long Lake Lumber Co. and Spokane 
Pine Produets Co. of Spokane, has been in a 
hospital in Spokane as a result of what was 


apparently a heart attack. Mr. Knaggs as is 


his custom at this time of the year was spending 
several weeks at the home office of the com- 
pany while W. J. Johnson, manager of the 
Spokane Pine Products Co., was on vacation. 
Mr. Johnson accompanied by Mrs. Johnson has 
been spending the past four weeks in southern 
California and is now en route home by auto- 
mobile. Spokane Pine Products Co. is a sub- 
sidiary of Long Lake Lumber Co. operating the 
factory end of the business and manufacturing 
door and window frames, moldings, trim, toy 
stock and other factory specialities. These prod- 
ucts are made in both Ponderosa and Idaho 
white pine. 


Norton Clapp, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.; Philip Garland, vice president and 
general manager of the Oregon-Washington 
Plywood Co., were re-elected, and Clark Ober- 
lies, former Nebraska lumberman, elected as 
vice presidents of the Tacoma, Wash., area of 
the Boy Scouts of America at the recent an- 
nual. meeting of that group. Mr. Clapp and 
W. W. Kilworth, president of the Washington 
Handle Co., Inc., were re-elected as the area’s 
national representatives, Harris Warnick, presi- 
dent of the Puget Sound Manufacturing Co.. 
sash and door manufacturers, and a holdover 
member of the board of trustees presented the 
board with a gavel. Other holdover members 
of the board include William C. Deering. presi- 
dent of the John Dower Lumber Co. and L. B. 
Macdonald, president of the Builders Lumber 
& Millwork Co. 





Leaves Position with Company 


KLAMATH FaAtts, Ore., Feb. 15.—Huntington 
Taylor, for many years manager of the Crater 
Lake Box & Lumber Co. at Sprague River, 
Ore., has severed his connections with this 
company. G. C. Lorenz, president of the com- 
pany, has assumed the duties of general man- 
ager and delegated detail management problems 
to department heads. 

Mr. Taylor has not announced his future 
plans and at present is in Australia. It is ex- 
pected he will return to this country some time 
in April. 

Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co. is a well 
known producer of Klamath basin pine prod- 
ucts. Mr. Lorenz is widely known as a Kla- 
math Falls business leader and banker. 





RETAIL YARD CHANGES 


Itasca, TeEx.—L. A. Foster of Anson is the 
new manager of the R. B. Spencer Co. here, 
succeeding the late C. M. Gilliland. 


Wasuincton, Mo.—W. C. Earickson has 
been promoted from assistant manager to man- 
ager of the local C. J. Harris Lumber Co. 


Atma, Micu.—Gordon Granger is the new 
manager of the Home Lumber & Fuel Co. in 
this city, succeeding Carl England, resigned. 


_Kanoxa, Mo.—Ross B. Fields has succeeded 
Cecil M. Hartman here as manager of the R. 
J. Hurley Lumber Co. The latter has been 
transferred to Chillicothe, Mo. 


Geneva, Itt.—Samuel Smith, who has been 
manager of the Geneva Lumber & Builders Sup- 


ply Co, has taken a position in Oak Harbor, 
Ohio. 


GaLenaA, ILtt.—Managership of the Galena 
Lumber Co. has shifted from the shoulders of V. 
L. Estle to those of Orville Kopp. The former 

as been transferred to Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and 
Mr. Kopp comes here from Buffalo Center, 
Towa. 

Lovirta, IowA—Ervin Olasky, who has been 

employed by the Hawkeye Lumber Co. of Al- 
la, for the past 14 years, has taken over the 
management of the Hawkeye yard here, replac- 


Amenmcanfiumherman 


ing E. E. Hively, who was promoted to the 
managership of the branch at Humeston. 


GREENFIELD, IowaA—D. A. McCoy, manager 
of the local Fullerton Lumber Co. yard, has 
resigned after 16 years’ service and will be re- 
placed by Arley Graham, manager of the Ful- 
lerton yard at Macksburg. Mr. McCoy has not 
fully decided where he will locate, but is con- 
sidering a position as salesman at Hartford, 
Conn. 

Tacoma, WasH.—Donald E. Paine, for the 
last five years a member of the staff of the 
Cavanaugh Lumber Co. in Tacoma, Wash., has 
been named manager of the Rowland Lumber 
Co. in Olympia, Wash. He succeeds David 
Abramson, who has resigned because of illness. 





Enters Wholesale Lumber Field on 
Own Account 


CATONSVILLE, Mb., Feb. 19.—John Taylor, for 
the past eighteen years representative in the 
Baltimore and Washington area for J. R. 
Thames & Co., Birmingham, Ala., severed his 
connection with this firm recently to enter the 
wholesale lumber business on his own account. 
During his connection with the Alabama com- 
pany, Mr. Taylor estimates that he has bought, 
sold and delivered more than two hundred mil- 
lion feet of lumber, personally handling each 
order. His years of experience and extensive 
business acquaintanceships have made him well 
known in the South and on the Pacific Coast, 
as well as among retail outlets in his own terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Taylor’s lumber experience started more 
than thirty years ago, when, as a youth, he 
worked in Tidewater Virginia mills, and later 
became affiliated with a retail lumber business 
in Washington, D. C., which was conducted by 
George C. Taylor. Later he entered the employ- 
ment of an Alabama wholesaler and, as a buyer 
for that organization, traveled the entire south- 
ern territory. He was appointed Baltimore 
representative of this firm in 1915. continuing 
until 1922, when he became affiliated with J. R. 
Thames & Co! 





Manager of Firm May Buy It 


Spirit Lake, Ipa., Feb. 17—The Panhandle 
Lumber Co., Ltd., with mills at Spirit Lake, 
Ida., and Ione, Wash., may be purchased by 
John Dimeling, Sr., veteran lumberman who 
has been its manager for many years. At the 
recent annual meeting of the concern in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., it was voted to liquidate. Mr. 
Dimeling said, “This will be done unless T de- 
cide to purchase it and operate it myself.” 

The white pine owned contiguous to the two 
mills is of high quality. There is, also, fine 
quality Government timber available. 





Construction Engineer Honored for 
Inventions 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 17.—Albert Halvor 
Onstad of this city, chief construction engineer 
for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., was honored 
as a “modern pioneer” for his inventions by 
the National Association of Manufacturers at 
a banquet held the evening of Feb. 14 in San 
Francisco. 

The inventions for which he was honored in- 
cluded one for stripping bark and cleaning logs. 
one for cutting boards to an exact length and 
square on the ends while being planed, and one 
for handling lumber from loads to machines 
and back again. These machines are standard 
equipment in the mills of the Weyerhaeuser 
company and other concerns. 

During his more than 25 years of service 
with the Weyerhaeuser company as designing 
and consulting engineer, Mr. Onstad has in- 
vented many machines and methods of manu- 
facture that have not been patented, but have 
been generally adopted by the lumber industry. 
He also pioneered the application of electric 
drive to the lumber industry. 
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Sent to Employees of 


LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson on “How to Read Blue 
Prints,’ and a set of blue print plans,—to 
show you how this 36 year old School - for 
Builders makes it easy for men in lumber 
yard offices to list material, estimate costs, 
etc. Drawing of plans included if wanted. 
LEARN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 
Men with this training are needed now to 
handle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard officials and building contractors 
urge employees to get this training. For Free 
Trial Lesson address: 


CHICAGO TECH COLLEGE 
B-424 Tech Bldg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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PHILIP A. ANDREWS, vice president of 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp., died on Feb. 20 
of injuries sustained when he was struck by 
a train at the New Rochelle station of the 
New Haven Railroad. Mr. Andrews, who 
was 45 years of age, resided at New Rochelle, 
N. ¥. Born in Nasnua, N. H., May 20, 1894, 
Mr. Andrews rose to 
his executive position 
with Johns-Manville 
after beginning his 
career at the com- 
pany’s factory at 
Nashua in 1912. Dur- 
ing his twenty-eight 
years with the com- 
pany his work took 
him through practi- 
cally every phase of 
its operations, and at 
his death he was ex- 
ecutive vice-president 
in charge of the build- 
ing materials and gen- 
eral sales department. 

He was a member of 

the J-M Quarter-Cen- 

tury Club, his com- 

pany’s honor society for 

employees with the or- 

ganization 25 years or 

longer. Following his 

work at the Nashua 

factory he was. se- 

lected to supervise the 

design and erection of 

Johns-Manville fac- 

tories at Asbestos, 

Quebec; Gretna, La., 

and Pittsburg, Calif. After this experience, 
Mr. Andrews was made sales manager of his 
firm’s Pacific division in 1927. His aggressive 
work in this field was quickly recognized and 
he was called to the headquarters office in 
New York in 1929 as assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales. In 1933 he as- 
sumed his present post in charge of all his 
firm’s building material sales. Mr. Andrew’s 
deep interest in construction and building 
work, together with his broad experience 
with Johns-Manville made him one of the 
best known figures in the building materials 
industry. He was active particularly in as- 
sociation work for the betterment of mate- 
rials and construction standards. He is sur- 
vived by the widow and three daughters. 


FRED B. GRANT, 61, 


vice president, treas- 
urer and general 


manager of the Lampson 
Lumber Co., New Haven, Conn., died Feb. 12 
in his home. He had been associated with 
the firm since 1915, having for five years pre- 
vious to that time been connected with the 
Capitol City Lumber Co. in Hartford. Mr. 
Grant also served the New Haven Reserve 
Supply Co. as vice president, and was at 
present and had been treasurer of the Lum- 
ber Dealers Association of Connecticut for 
several years. He was active in fraternal 
and community affairs. His widow, two sons 
one of whom, Frederick L. Grant, is connected 
with his father’s lumber business, and two 
grandchildren survive. 


JOHN H. MELICK, 59, co-partner in the 
Melick-Allen Lumber & Coal Co., Fremont, 
Nebr., passed away Feb. 10. He had been in 
poor health for several years. Coming from 
a family of lumbermen, he associated him- 
self with his father’s business at Fremont in 
1914 after having operated a yard by himself 
in Carroll, Nebr. In 1937, Nate Allen became 
an associate in the firm and its name was 
changed to its present form. His widow, two 
sisters, and a brother survive. The latter 
had a lumber business in Neligh, Nebr. 


GEORGE WYMAN SHEARER, 55, president 
of the James Shearer Lumber Co., of Mont- 
real, Canada, died Feb. 7 at his home in that 
city. He was a life long resident of Montreal 
and a graduate of McGill University in the 
class of 1908 as an electrical engineer. In 
1916 he enlisted for service overseas and was 
active as an artillery officer for the duration 
of the war, winning the Distinguished Service 
Order and Bar. Returning to Canada he 
joined his father in the conduct of his lum- 
ber business. His widow survives. 


JAMES W. SMITH, 80, founder of the retail 
lumber company bearing his name in Sioux 
City, Iowa, died in his home, Feb. 12. Born 
in Ireland, he was brought to America when 
4. Mr. Smith entered the lumber business in 
1895 in Yankton. He became secretary-treas- 
urer’'of the Loonan Lumber Co. and in 1912 
went to Sioux City with the same firm as 
manager. In that position he served the 
company for 22 years. In 1934 he founded 
his own yard. His widow, two daughters and 
a sister survive. 





DANIEL S. FOX, 88, retired lumber and 
coal dealer, died Feb. 13 at his home in 
Clinton, N. J. Mr. Fox in 1908 purchased the 
lumber business of Reeves & Terriberry and 
the coal business of the late Chester Thom- 
son. He retired in 1917, leaving conduct of 
the business to his sons, Cyrus R. and Rhut- 
son Fox. Besides his two sons, he leaves his 
widow, to whom he was married 60 years 
ago; five daughters, nine grandchildren and 
a greatgrandchild. 


CHARLES B. KING, 69, 
King Lumber Co., Cuthbert, Ga., died at his 
home Feb. 1. A pioneer roofer manufacturer, 
he was a charter member of the Roofer Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and one of its early 
presidents. He had been engaged in the lum- 
ber business for the past thirty years, and, 
with his brother, Walter E. King, was one of 
Georgia’s largest producers. Surviving are 
the widow, a daughter, a son, two brothers, 
Walter of Cuthbert, and Grantland King. 


co-owner of the 


MRS. MARTHA ANN TURNER, 91, mother 
of W. H. Turner, general manager of the 
Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills, died at the 
home of her son in Raymond, Wash., Feb. 10, 
following a long illness. She was one of 
southwest Washington's early pioneers, hav- 
ing settled there with her husband, the late 
Joseph H. Turner, in the ’70s. She is sur- 
vived by seven children. 


MRS. ANNE WINTERS HILLMAN, 59, died 
Feb. 8 in Seattle, Wash. Mrs. Hillman was 
the widow of Lloyd L. Hillman, prominent in 
Seattle wholesale lumber circles for many 
years, having been manager and president 
successively of Carsons & Earle (Inc.). This 
concern was one of the earliest important 
wholesalers of red cedar shingles on the 
Pacific Coast. 


JOHN B. JENNINGS, 76, president of the 
Wyoming Valley Lumber Co., West Pittston, 
Pa., died Feb. 14 following two operations. 
Mr. Jennings became a partner of the late 
L. H. Hillard in the lumber company, Jan. 1, 
1908. His widow, a son, Joseph, who is asso- 
ciated with the lumber firm, and a daughter 
survive. 


CARROLL A. LUCAS, 57, 
ciated with the C. J. Gerster Lumber Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., died in a Minneapolis hos- 
pital, Feb. 13. In the past he had been con- 
nected with the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
and the Weyerhaeuser interests. Two daugh- 
ters, his parents and a sister survive. 


who was asso- 


SCOTT B. WEATHERWAX, 78, pioneer 
millman of Aberdeen, Wash., died Feb. 1. He 
witnessed lumbering on Grays Harbor emerge 
from the bull team logging days to its mod- 
ernized status. At one time he was president 
of the Western Lumber Co. His widow and 
a son are survivors. 


C. M. GILLILAND, 56, 


manager of R. B. 
Spencer & Co., 


Itasca, Tex., for 24 years, died 
Feb. 3. In point of service, he was the second 
oldest member of the Spencer organization, 
having served it a total of 30 years. His 
widow, three sons and a daughter are sur- 
vivors. 


LEONARD K. OEHRLE, 41, connected with 
the Pacific Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., died 
during the past week at his home of a heart 
attack. Born in Germany, Mr. Oehrle came 
to the United States 30 years ago. Surviving 
are his widow, two step-sons, his mother, and 
a sister. 


H. E. NIXON, prominent lumberman of 
southwest Virginia, died at his home near 
Saltville, Va., Feb. 14, after a lingering ill- 
ness. He had been prominently identified 
with the lumber industry, both in West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia for the past 41 years. He 
is survived by his widow and three children. 


JOSEPH E. SLATER, SR., 58, president and 
manager of the Slater Lumber Co., New Bern, 
N. C., passed away suddenly Feb. 13. He had 
operated his own company for 32 years. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, two sons and a 
daughter. 


JOHN KING ROE, 79, owner of two seed, 
lumber and coal businesses, died Feb. 18 at 
his home in Florida, N. He owned Roe 
Brothers of Florida, N. Y., and L. H. Roe & 
Co., of Pine Island, N. Y. Surviving are his 
widow and one daughter. 


RAYMOND D. HOLT, 62, owner of the West 
Plains (Mo.) Lumber Co., passed away Feb. 7. 
The company was started by his father as 
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the S. J. Holt Lumber Co. Surviving the lum- 
berman are his widow and three children. 


ALLISON F. PERKINS, 59, treasurer of 
Boulia-Gorrell Lumber Co., Laconia, N. H,, 
for 39 years and clerk at Chase & Veazey 
Box & Lumber Co. for many years, died Feb, 
13. His widow, a son anda daughter survive, 


PHILLIP J. SALB, president of the Salb 
Sash & Door Co., Chicago, died, Jan. 27. Hig 
widow, three daughters and a son are imme- 
diate survivors. 


J. W. SHAW, 79, proprietor of the J. W, 
Shaw Lumber Co., Lawrence, Kan., died Jan, 
20. The company was founded by his father, 
Alexander Shaw. Two sisters survive. 


ROBERT LEE EARNEST, 68, prominent 
southwest Virginia lumberman, died Feb. 9, 
in a Marion, Va., hospital after a brief illness, 


He is survived by his widow and one son. 





Furniture Buyers Flock to 
San Francisco Market 


San Francisco, CAtir., Feb. 17.—With 
buyer registrations the greatest in 25 years and 
above last year’s market by more than 35 per- 
cent, spring market week in the Western Furni- 
ture Exchange and Merchandise Mart closed 
here, Feb. 10, with manufacturers and whole- 
salers reporting unusually heavy purchases by 
the thousands of retail store buyers from the 
eleven western States, Canada and Hawaii. 

The high attendance and sales record were 
credited to low inventories from improved fall 
and winter business, European conditions and 
their possible effect upon prices and delivery, 
and the outlook for increased business during 
the spring months. Lawrence Whiting, presi- 
dent of the American Furniture Mart, Chicago, 
hailed 1940 for its potential sales of $4,000,000,- 
000 worth of household furnishings. 

Styles in wood were about equally divided 
in popularity between 18th Century period and 
modern. Considerable interest was reported in 
the American Victorian pieces on display, some 
of which showed a strong influence of the old 
South. Finishes, on the whole, tended toward 
darker tones. Mahogany in deep russet and 
oak in warm brown hues were noted. Bleached 
walnut tended toward the gray. 





South American Rates Up 

New OrRLEANS, Feb. 19.—Ocean 
lumber items from Gulf and North Atlantic 
ports to the east coast of South America will 
be increased by the steamship conference, ef- 
fective March 1; on hardwoods from $17.60 
per long ton to $18, on staves and heading 


from $7.70 to $9.50, and on rosin from $13.20 
to $14. 


rates on 





Casualties 


(Continued from Page 59) 


tween $90,000 and $100,000. Stock destroyed was 
valued at about $50,000; mill machinery at $15,000, 
and buildings at $35,000. The greater part of the 
loss is covered by insurance. Will rebuild. The 
main warehouse, a small auxiliary warehouse and 
a lumber storage shed were not destroyed. There 
will be no interruption of operations. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Greensburg—Greensburg Lum- 
ber Co. plant destroyed by fire, with loss estimated 
at $50,000, about one-third of which is covered by 
insurance. Records and other valuables in the 
small office building were saved. Although a large 
amount of hardwood in the mill was lost, most 
of the company’s lumber was stored in the Urania 


Avenue annex. 
New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Malvern—W. E. Finley will engage 
in the commission lumber business. 

DELAWARE. Seaford—James F. Webb recently 
entered lumber business. 

IOWA. Manning—A. H. Hinz is opening a build- 
ing and supply yard on Center Street. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Streamline Lumber & Coal 
Co., newly organized, has purchased the yards and 
buildings of the former Sweeley Lumber & Coal 
Co. at 8323 North 30th Street, which will be mod- 
ernized. 

OHIO. Columbus—Cotton Lumber Co. opened re- 
tail lumber business at 3500 East Main Street. 

TEXAS. Corpus Christi—Magee Lumber C2 
opened at 130 Dwight Street. 
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